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Emergency Drouth Feed Aid 
Programs Being Expanded 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s emergency 
feed aid program for farmers in 
drouth areas has been expanding 
rapidly, an expansion which some say 
is politically motivated. 

This expansion includes two types 
of assistance, one in which eligible 
farmers and ranchers for a limited 
time may obtain feed grain at re- 
duced cost, and the other in which 
they may graze acreage reserve land 
in the 1956 soil bank program. In 
some areas, farmers may be entitled 
to both types of aid. 

During this week, USDA added 
126 counties in seven states to the 
drouth-designated area, giving live- 
stock producers permission to graze 
soil bank acreage reserve through 
Aug. 31 or Sept. 30 (the latter date 


18 MORE COUNTIES GET 
DROUTH DESIGNATION 


WASHINGTON — Late this week, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
designated 18 additional counties in 
two states as eligible or assistance 
under the drouth emergency program. 
This swells the U.S. total for this 
type of aid to 247 counties in nine 
states. The late additions are the fol- 
lowing counties: Colorado — Bent, 
non-irrigated areas of Crowley, Huer- 
fano, Tero and Washington (grazing 
of soil bank reserve acreage will also 
be permitted) ; Texas—Brooks, Colo- 
rado, Ellis, Fayette, Henderson, Jack- 
son, Jim Wells, Johnson, Rains, Som- 
ervell, Van Zandt, Victoria and 
Woods. For the Texas program the 
drouth emergency feed program is to 
be effective through Sept. 30. 


for counties in Utah, Texas and New 
Mexico) without losing eligibility to 
participate in the soil bank. 

With the latest designations, USDA 
has now made 324 counties in 11 
states eligible under the grazing pro- 
gram, and 229 counties in nine states 
eligible under the emergency feed 
grain program. Some of these coun- 
ties are eligible under both programs. 


No Limit to Expansion 

USDA officials here tell Feedstuffs 
that there is no limit to the expansion 
of the two programs. 

This is a political year and some 
regard the emergency programs of 
feed aid as little more than a govern- 
ment pap for the farmers. It should 
be expected that Republican politici- 
ans will act like Democratic politici- 


(Continued on page 79) 


in percentage gain. 


Feed Supplies 1% 
Under Last Year’s 
Record Predicted 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
July prospects, supplies of feed grains 
and other concentrates for 1956-57 
(October-September) are expected to 
total around 195 million tons, accord- 
ing to the Feed Situation Report just 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This amount would be within 1% 
of the record supply last year, and 
22 million tons above the 1949-53 av- 
erage. 

A small decrease in the number of 
grain-consuming animal units is in 
prospect, USDA notes, resulting in a 
prospective supply per animal unit 
slightly above last year’s record. A 
supply of this size would be suffi- 
cient to provide for 1956-57 require- 
ments without materially reducing 
carryover stocks from the high level 
of this year. 

The big supply in prospect is the 
result of a record feed grain carry- 
over of about 44 million tons, up 5 
million tons from last year, and pros- 
pects for above average feed grain 
production, only 5% below the big 
crop of last year. 

Total production of the four feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley and sor- 


(Continued on page 75) 


Number of Chickens Raised 
On Farms Up 2% From ’55 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chickens raised on farms in 1956 is 
2% larger than the record low num- 
ber last year, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The 1956 estimate of 471,917,000 
chickens raised compares with 461,- 
868,000 in 1955. It is 28% below the 
10-year average. Commercial broiler 
production is not included in these 
estimates. 

The July preliminary estimate is 
based on reports as of June 1 ob- 
tained through the rural mail car- 
riers from 118,000 farms keeping 
chickens in all parts of the U.S. and 
supplemented by later information 


| from crop correspondents and reports 
from commercial hatcheries. 

Layers in farm flocks on June 1 
were about the same as a year ear- 
lier despite the smaller inventories 
on hand Jan. 1 this year compared 
with Jan. 1, 1955, according to USDA. 
Net disappearance of layers to June 
1 was less than normal. Net disap- 
pearance during June was also light- 
er than usual, as it was during June 
last year. 

Producers have been maintaining 
laying flock numbers this season by 
keeping a larger proportion of hens. 
However, the early hatch this sea- 
son has resulted in a relatively heavy 

(Continued on page 79) 


AFMA’s Estimate Shows 
Marked Demand Changes 


CHICAGO—Production cf formula feed in the first half of 1956 exceeded 
output in the comparable period of 1955 by 5%, according to estimates re- 
leased this week by the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

AFMA estimates production at 17,955,000 tons, with New England and 
southeastern states leading in the percentage of gain over last year. Na- 
tionally, the output of broiler and turkey feeds led all other types of feed 


W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, stated an upward trend in feed pro- 


duction was recorded in each month 
this year except for the month of 
June. “A slow June followed a record 
May during which many companies 
had their best month in history as 
far as volume is concerned,” Mr. 
Glennon said. 

“Increases in commercial broiler 
and in turkey production accounted 
in large measure for the strong de- 
mand for manufactured feeds,” Glen- 
non explained. “Production of these 
two types of feed'was up 27% for 
the half year. Other poultry feeds 
showed a 4% gain, while dairy feeds 
and concentrates were up the same 
percentage. 

“A marked reversal of the upward 
trend was reflected by the volume of 
beef and swine feeds sold. Total ton- 
nage for the period declined 17% and 
13%, respectively.” 

“Compared to a year earlier, the 
six-month feed industry picture has 
been inverted completely. During the 
first half of 1955, feeds manufactured 
to produce red meat showed sub- 
stantial tonnage increases while the 
market for poultry feeds was ex- 
tremely slow. This year, the demand 
for poultry feeds has been strong, 
while feeds designed to produce red 
meat have been in less demand,” Mr. 
Glennon pointed out. 

Of the total tonnage of feed manu- 
factured by the industry, the AFMA 
tabulations show that 63% was poul- 
try feed of all types, 18.8% was dairy 
feed, 9.4% was swine feed, 5.1% was 
beef and sheep feed and 3.7% was 
classified as miscellaneous. 


Alaskan F ish 
Meal Production 


Approaches End 


SEATTLE — Fishing in the south- 
eastern Alaska herring reduction area 
has come to a halt for this year, 
with the two plants which operated 
there having filled both the original 
quota assigned them and a supple- 
mentary quota which was allowed 
when fish showed in good numbers. 
Production of meal from these two 
plants will total slightly above 4,000 
tons, according to trade reports. 

Two other plants are still operating 
in the southwestern district of Alas- 
ka, and they will probably not shut 
down until around Sept. 1. Potential 
total production of herring meal in 
Alaska this year could run to 7,500 
or 8,000 tons, and a 6,000-ton total 
seems assured. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Another Try for IWA 


ai HE International Wheat Agreement has received a new lease of 
| es It has been ratified by the U.S. and the necessary number of 
countries have either already ratified or declared that they will do so. 

The kindest thing that can be said about the wheat pact is that it may 
have a stabilizing influence on the world wheat market; it may do some 
good and it can’t do much harm. The attitude of many of the world’s private 
grain traders, who have suffered from government controls in the day-to-day 
conduct of business, is purely negative and apathetic. government 
officials, who love to control for control's sake, show any enthusiasm, and even 
that has been dimmed in the light of recent events. 

The pact certainly makes no difference to the realities of the wheat 
situation. It has failed, and will continue to fail, to persuade participating 
countries to slow down their own uneconomic production of wheat in the 
search for self-sufficiency. Moreover, it has done nothing to reduce the huge 
surpluses that plague the U.S. and, to a lesser extent, Canada and Australia. 
In other words, the agreement is unrealistic inasmuch as it neglects to face 
up to the problems it was designed to meet. 

Promising, however, is the retention of an organization that may be used 
to iron out some of these problems. The British, important hold outs from 
IWA, have drawn attention to the possibilities of using the wheat council 
as a forum to obtain a solution to the difficulties facing the wheat trade. 

The U.K. government, firmly backed by its grain men and flour millers, 
is anxious for discussions to start. The British are firmly in favor of a trade 
untrammeled by government controls. Perhaps the wheat council can be the 
motivating force in bringing the world’s wheat growers and wheat consumers 
together in order to devise some means of putting the trade back where it 
belongs—into the hands of wise and experienced businessmen in all countries, 
for it is on freedom that prosperity is built. Such men know that the immut- 
able law of supply and demand is the only sound basis for trading in the 
world’s most important grain. 


* * * 
Season for Politics 


HICH party can get there “fustest” with ‘the mostest” in the way of 

pocket money for the farmer? This may be a crude and politically 
unadroit way of referring to certain agricultural planks which are being 
fashioned for the forthcoming national conventions, but to many an innocent 
and simple-minded bystander the choice of words will seem at least frankly 
realistic, not only with respect to the planks themselves but also to the net 
popular concept of farm relief. 

At the edge of the desk, on its way into the “round filing case” just 
beneath, is a “news” release from the publicity division of the Democratic 
National Committee, 1001 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C., proclaiming 
that “the Agricultural Advisory Committee of the Democratic National 
Committee is making public a list of 72 documented particulars entitled ‘The 
Farmer’s Case Against the Eisenhower Administration’.” It is explained that 
this material was released at the conclusion of a two-day meeting of the 
advisory group headed by Claude R. Wickard, one-time secretary of agri- 
culture and key man in various New Deal social and political experimentations, 
with Democratic members of the Senate and House committees on agriculture 

Obviously the inference one is expected to draw from these 72 horrendous 
particulars is that the Republicans did not get there with enough, and soon 
enough. And, obviously, too, the Democrats would have arrived “fust” and 
with “the most.” 

Somewhere in the millwork department of the Republican Party, planks 
doubtless are shaping to guide the voter’s impressions and emotions in an 
opposing direction. They will resound soon to the tread of thundering 
oratorical herds. Persuasive as they may be to the great American electorate, 
they will all—all that are labeled agricultural—be misleading and irrelevant. 
They are based upon the premise, common to all of them, that it is right 
ind good to indulge in a vast, socialistically paternal, costly and interminable 
favoritism toward one segment of the national economy. The premise will not 
be debated in the national elections, for the planks will rest upon tacit if not 
avowed acceptance of it, and political contention will merely be concerned 
with who can promise most and who can boast of the greatest degree of 
favoritism. 


Only 


Formula feed volume held to about a steady level this week, with some 


| areas still reporting demand dull but others noting trade about up to normal 


for the season. Good pastures in many parts of the country are limiting feed 
demand, but sales of poultry feeds generally are holding up well. Further 


| declines in broiler prices were discouraging to prospects in some areas. 


| feeds and a 


Meanwhile, turkey feed business is supplying a substantial volume of sales. 
Ingredient price changes were mixed, and the index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced .4 point to 81.6. The index of feed grain prices moved up 2.38 


points to 88.3. (Ingredient details on pages 76-78.) 


Southwest 


A very good midsummer volume of 
business was reported by feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest this week. 
This encouraging trend has con- 
tinued with only minor setbacks since 
an upward surge took place in May. 
Leading the sales volume were tur- 
key and broiler feeds, while laying 
moderate quantity of 
summer cattle rations also contribut- 
ed to the situation. 

Most disturbing item in the picture 
was a season’s low in broiler prices 
in the major Arkansas producing 
area. Broiler values descended to 
around 18¢, or less than cost for 
the average producer. However, this 
trend is not too unusual for this time 
of the year, and the situation might 
only be temporary. Turkeys furnished 
a major volume of current produc- 
tion for mills participating in grow- 
ing programs, A slight improvement 
in hog feed demand was reported by 
some mills. With starting and grow- 
ing chicken feeds now on the down- 
ward trend, the volume of egg feed 
is picking up. 

Little change in prices was expect- 
ed this week since certain ingredient 
reductions offset higher costs of oth- 
er items. While shorts values have 
zoomed, there was only a slight 
change in middlings, and soybean 
oil meal dipped to around $50 ton. 
Although cottonseed meal is at com- 
paratively high levels little is being 
used in feeds now. Production was 
five days this week on the average 
with some overtime reported and a 
good quantity of orders going into 
next week indicated by several manu- 
facturers. 

v ¥ 


The feed manufacturing situation 
was about unchanged in Texas this 
week. Demand was fairly good while 
production was holding at a steady 
level. A little more dairy feed was 
moving this year, compared with last, 
and poultry feed demand is well 
ahead, but cattle feed interest is re- 
duced. Feeders are concerned over 
the booking situation relative to the 
drouth feed program. Eligible feed- 
ers must book allowable cattle feed 
requirements by Aug. 31, but amounts 
must be limited to a 30-day supply. 
This has caused some feeders to 
turn to commercial cattle cubes, yet 
they are buying hand-to-mouth until 
it is finally determined they can go 
no further than 30 days on drouth 
feed. A big demand for dehydrated 
alfalfa meal also has been experi- 
enced this summer in the Texas 
drouth area, and a large volume of 


| alfalfa has been imported from Kan- 
| sas and Nebraska. 


Southeast 


Feed business remained slow and 
dull this week in the Southeast. Most 
dealers are complaining about lack 
of buying interest along with the in- 


| ability to get truck deliveries at low- 


er than rail rates. 

Old crop cottonseed meal is prac- 
tically non-existent throughout the 
entire territory, with new crop of- 
ferings being held off the market due 
to such a tight situation in the near- 
by position. There are indications that 
new crop cottonseed meal will begin 


moving during the latter part of this 
month. Soybean meal delivered to the 
territory is cheaper in most all cases 
than cottonseed meal is being offered 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Chick placements remain relative- 
ly high in the north Georgia broil- 
er area, last week being 14% over 
the corresponding week last year. 
Broiler prices have remained about 
steady. There have been some in- 
stances of growers pressing sales due 
to hot weather and high humidity, 
which have resulted in a high mortali- 
ty rate. However, over-all supplies 
appear no more than enough for regu- 
lar demand. 

New crop corn is expected to be 
coming in from the southernmost pro- 
ducing points before the end of Au- 
gust. Generally speaking, the corn 
crop is reported to be in very good 
shape in most areas, and most reports 
indicate that this year will be even 
better than last year’s good crop. 

Purchasing agents for feed manu- 
facturers are very cautious regarding 
additional supplies. The trend is to 
wait for new crop offerings as cheap- 
er prices are expected when new crop 
is available. Truck deliveries are still 
very scarce at most points, which 
has resulted in higher rates being 
quoted for the limited number which 
are available. 


Northwest 


Feed demand in the Northwest 
finished fairly strong the last week 
in July, but some manufacturers not- 
ed a slowdown at the start of August. 

The lighter demand was due to 
seasonal factors, mainly, with tur- 
key feed buying still carrying a large 
share of the volume. Sales of feed 
for laying birds have been restrict- 
ed to concentrates, and while de- 
mand has been fair recently, over- 
all tonnage is not as good as might 
be expected. 

Hog feed sales are reported to be 
picking up somewhat, particularly in 
the Iowa territory, but the smaller 
numbers being raised this year hin- 
der over-all sales. For the most part, 
manufacturers report dairy feed sales 
very light, with pastures soaked by 
frequent heavy rains in the territory. 

Production was due to be cut back 
at one major plant which has been 
maintaining two shifts and frequent 
Saturday runs. Operations at other 
plants held steady to somewhat re- 
duced. 


Ohio Valley 


The formula feed market developed 
mid-summer dullness this week in the 
Ohio Valley as lush pasturage and 
ample supplies of home grown feeds 
combined to provide farmers with the 
bulk of their requirements. Satisfac- 
tory sales were reported only for tur- 
key feeds because of the fattening 
period now under way. Sales of broil- 
er feeds slumped considerably, and 
there were only minimum demands 
for other feeds. 

Area feed manufacturers are ex- 
pecting the present dull period to con- 
tinue for some time, but they are in 
agreement the situation could have 
become even less satisfactory had the 
steel strike continued much longer. 

(Continued on page 80) 


[FORMULA FEEDS: HOW'S BUSINESS? 
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Sales of Feed 
Decline 3% 


In Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Feed 
sales declined about 3% in Missouri 
in 1955, according to the annual re- 
port of the feed division of the Mis- 
souri state department of agriculture 
just released. Total tonnage last year 
was 1,389,146 tons, compared with 
1,435,593 tons in the 1954 calendar 
year and 1,466,358 tons in 1953. The 
peak year was 1952 with 1,484,294 
tons and the 1955 volume was the 
lowest since 1949. 

The 1955 tonnage was divided be- 
tween 1,057,103 tons of formula feed 


and 332,043 tons of ingredient feeds. | 


Leading ingredient feeds sold _ in- 
clude wheat products 97,962 tons, 
cottonseed products 55,383 tons, ani- 
mal products 33,574 tons, soybean 
products 32,936 tons and alfalfa prod- 
ucts 28,524 tons. 

Classification of sales revealed that 
24 feed companies whose sales ex- 
ceed 10,000 tons annually accounted 
for 67% of the feed sold in Missouri 
in 1955. The number of companies 
doing the business in the state was 
1,014 last year. The 24 largest vol- 
ume sellers represented only 2.37% 
of the total number of companies. 

A. Earl Straube, director of the 
feed division, pointed out that the 
1955 figures include tonnage reported 
and recorded as of March 16, 1956. 

Breakdown as to types of feed sold 
was as follows: 


% of total 
Class Tons tons 
Chicken, broiler, egg 
and hen feeds .. 418,280 30.12 
Turkey and other poultry 
feeds ‘ 59,817 4.31 
Dairy feeds 236,526 17.03 
Cattle feeds 115,797 8.34 
Calf feeds 4,031 .29 
Pig and hog feeds . 149,563 10.77 
Horse and mule feeds : 3,355 24 
Sheep and goat feeds ... 311 .02 
Mineral feeds .......... 12,519 -90 
Mixed ground grains .... 26,848 1.93 
Misc. mixed feeds 14,516 1.04 
Ingredient feeds ........ 332,043 23.90 
Total tons of feeds sold 1,389,146 100.00 


Stronger Prices Seen 


For Top Grade Cattle 


FARGO, N.D.—Prices of choice to 
prime grades of fed cattle may ad- 
vance the next few months as sup- 
plies decline seasonally, according to 
Harry G. Anderson, extension farm 
economist at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. 

On the other side of the picture, 
prices for the lower grades, especially 
grass-fed cattle, are expected to 
work to lower levels as marketings 
increase seasonally, he says. 

“Slaughter of cattle during the first 
half of 1956 was 4% greater than a 
year ago. Recent surveys show fewer 
cattle are on feed than last year. The 
demand for feeders has been weak 
and prices at midyear were below a 
year ago. 

“Fewer fed cattle will be coming 
to market during the second half of 
the year. A normal seasonal advance 
in the prices of top grades of fed 
cattle is not unlikely under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

For feeder cattle, Anderson sees 
the demand the next few months as 
depending on “whether feeders re- 
gain confidence in the market and 
start filling feed lots, and on range 
and crop conditions.” 


Delmarva Broiler 
Price Drops; Increase 


In Placements Noted 


SALISBURY, MD.—The price of 
broilers in the Delmarva area 
dropped to 20.54¢ lb. in the week end- 
ed July 28, compared with 21.91¢ a 
week earlier. 

Broiler chick replacements in the 
area at 3,192,000 for that week were 
2% more than a week earlier and 
7% more than a year ago, according 
to the Maryland-Delaware Crop Re- 
porting Service. The greatest part of 
the increase was explained by an in- 
crease in local hatching. Settings at 
3,701,000 were down 1% from the 
previous week but up 9% from the 
same week of 1955. 


Delmarva growers sent 3,246,000 
broilers to market last week. This 
figure was 3% more than the pre- 
vious week but 30% above the cor- 
responding week last year when 
2,497,000 were marketed. Marketings 
were 87% of the average weekly 
placements 9-12 weeks earlier. 

Feed prices in the Delmarva area 
rose to $101.53 ton, over the previous 
week’s $101.01. A poorer price for 
broiler meat made a less favorable 
meat-feed ratio. A pound of meat 
would buy 4 lb. feed compared to 4.3 
a week ago and 6 a year ago. 

Nationwide for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 23,870,000 
for the week ending July 28. This 
was 3% less than the previous week 
but 10% more than during the same 
week a year ago. Of the 22 states, 
placements increased from a week 
earlier in six states. Largest in- 
creases occurred in Maryland, Mis- 
souri and North Carolina, while 
greatest decreases occurred in Geor- 
gia, Indiana and Delaware. 


Candidate 


PATTONSBURG, MO. — Henry H. 
Green, H. H. Green & Son Milling 
& Elevator Co., is a candidate for 
representative in Congress from Mis- 
souri’s fourth district. He is honor- 
ary vice president of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. and a past 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. 
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Calf Crop Gains 1% as Cattle 
Cycle Continues Upswing 


WASHINGTON—The trend of in- 
creasing cattle numbers continues, 
according to figures released this 
week by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Crop Reporting Board. 

The board reports that the 1956 
calf crop is expected to total 43,272,- 
000 head—1% more than the 43,001,- 
000 calves born in 1955. This marks 
the seventh successive increase in the 
calf crop over the preceding year 
since the number of cattle started to 
swing upward in 1949. 

The estimated number of calves 
born this year exceeds the 1945-54 
average crop by 19%. 

The record high 1956 number is the 
result of a near-record number of 
cows and heifers on farms and a 
slight increase in the calving percent- 
age. The number of cows and heifers 
2 years old and older on Jan. 1, 1956, 
was 49,076,000 head, nearly the same 
as the number on hand a year ear- 
lier and almost 14% above the 10- 
year average. 

The expected number of calves born 
in 1956 expressed as a percentage of 
cows and heifers 2 years old and old- 
er on Jan. 1, 1956, was slightly over 
88%—4% points above the 10-year 
average of 84%. This figure is not 
strictly a calving rate since the Jan. 
1 inventory of cows and heifers 2 
years old and older does not include 
all the heifers which would give birth 
to calves during the year. The per- 
centage is calculated to show the 
trend in productivity over a long 
period of time. It may fluctuate from 
year to year due to variations in cow 
slaughter during the year and trends 
in breeding herd replacements. 

This report on the expected calf 
crop is based on returns from 155,000 
livestock producers who report on 
the number of calves born to June 1 
and the number of cows expected to 
calve from June 1 to December 31. 
These returns were obtained largely 
in cooperation with the Post Office 
Department through rural mail car- 
riers. 

The predicted calf crop of 18,075,- 
000 head in the north central states 
is 58,000 head smaller than in 1955 


Potential Indirect Benefit 
Of Current Soil Bank Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—An indirect con- 
tribution to soil bank goals may come 
from a potential situation requiring 
the use of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of surplus corn. 

Since the soil bank this year is 
cutting back the supply of oats for 
the commercial market and to a less- 
er degree grain sorghums and pas- 
ture, it will require that feeders and 
others may have to draw on CCC 
stocks of corn in bin storage sites to 
meet their requirements for the bal- 
ance of this feeding year. Therefore 
the contribution of oat acreage to 
the corn phase of the soil bank is 
seen as an indirect contribution to 
the soil bank goals. 


The last report of the U.S. Depart- 


Production of Millfeed Increases 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 27, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas Cit und st 
Buffalo, N.Y. Pt 


Southwest *——, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
July 23-27 1,833 94,224 13,324 
Prev week 124,053 $12,955 
lwo wks. ag 24,030 11,564 
1955 24,910 102,431 10,946 
1954 25,543 98,762 12,872 
1953 22,448 91,521 12,969 
1952 23,555 96,132 13,753 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. Revised. 


-—-Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
»duetion computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-——Buffalot—, --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


47,830 9,925 38,042 48,082 180,096 
9,768 146,776 
9,443 45,037 
45,882 10,624 41,301 46,480 189,614 
45,892 8,803 38,596 47,218 183,250 
41,718 9,840 33,696 45,257 166,935 
54,645 10,068 39,331 47,376 190,108 


ment of Agriculture on the bank shows 
that nearly 3% million acres have 
been put into the soil bank for the 
1956 corn crop phase of the program. 
Some trade sources claim that of this 
total acreage, nearly 90% represents 
clipping of the oat crop by farmers 
who were attracted by the financial 
gains of the 90¢ per bushel corn soil 
bank certificate times normal corn 
yield per acre of the land in oats. 

If even part of the trade reports 
of oat crop clipping is confirmed in 
the August crop report it would prob- 
ably indicate the smallest oat crop 
since the late thirties. 

An analysis of trade and official 
opinions reveals that the big impact 
of the soil bank this year will be on 
the oat crop where the Aug. 1 crop 
report may disclose a sharp reduction 
of the estimated outturn for this 
year. 

The effect of the soil bank on pro- 
duction of winter wheat may be neg- 
ligible, showing only payments of 
$4-6 an acre to blown-out or drouth- 
stricken wheat in the Southwest. 

What may happen in the spring 
wheat belt may be something dif- 
ferent, however, since abandonment 
of wheat fields because of drouth 
might make the soil bank payments 
of $1.20 bu. a more attractive pros- 
pect than the gamble on harvesting 
a crop. Some additional acreage of 
spring wheat may go into the soil 
bank dividend checks. 


but 14% above the 10-year average. 
The east north central states showed 
a 1% increase, while the west north 
central states showed a 1% decrease. 

Compared with last year, Illinois 
and Michigan were the only east 
north central states showing a de- 
crease, and Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas were the only west north 
central states showing decreases. In 
the north central states, the number 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
older on hand Jan. 1, 1956 was 19,- 
727,000 head—a decrease of less than 
1% from the 19,877,000 head on Jan. 
1, 1955. The estimated calf crop, as 


| a percentage of cows and heifers 2 


years old and older on Jan. 1, 1956, 
was 92%, compared with 91% in 1955 
and the average of 89%. 

The western states expect a calf 
crop of 7,351,000 head in 1956, com- 
pared with 7,266,000 in 1955. Only 
three of the western states—Arizona, 
Nevada and Oregon—show a decrease 
in the 1956 calf crop compared with 
1955. The number of all cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older on farms 
and ranches on Jan. 1, 1956, totaled 
8,312,000 head—an increase of 1% 
from Jan. 1, 1955. The calf crop ex- 


| pressed as a percentage of cows and 


heifers 2 years old and older was 

88%, compared with 89% last year. 
Big Boost in South 

In the south central states, a total 


| calf crop of 11,382,000 head is expect- 


ed—an increase of nearly 2% over 


| 1955 and 23% above the average. The 


number of all cows and heifers 2 
years old and older on Jan. 1, 1956, 
totaled 13,148,000 head—3,000 head 
less than the previous year. The calf 
crop, expressed as a percentage of all 
cows and heifers 2 years old and old- 
er, is 87%, compared with 85% in 
1955 and the average of 80%. 

Texas, the leading cattle producing 


| state, expects the 1956 calf crop to 


reach 4,319,000 head, compared with 
the 1955 crop of 4,297,000 head. The 
number of cows and heifers 2 years 
old and older on Jan. 1, 1956 in Texas 
was 4,799,000—1% below 1955. 

A calf crop of 3,135,000 head in 
1956 in the north Atlantic region 
would be 1% larger than the number 
of calves born in 1955. The number 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
older on Jan. 1, 1956 was 3,634,000 
head, compared with 3,599,000 head 
on Jan. 1, 1955. The calf crop, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older on Jan. 
1, 1956, is 86%. 

In the south Atlantic states, the 
calf crop is expected to total 3,329,000 
head, compared with 3,305,000 head 
last year. A calf crop of this size 
would be 78% of the number of cows 
and heifers two years old and older 
on Jan. 1, 1956. The number of cows 
and heifers two years old and older 
on Jan. 1, 1956 totaled 4,255,000, 
nearly 1% smaller than a year ear- 
lier. 


atten 


Oklahoma Poultry 


Convention Planned 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Plans 
have been completed for the Okla- 
homa Poultry Industry Convention 
scheduled for Aug. 21-22 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here. 

The convention is sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Poultry Improvement 
Assn. with the Oklahoma Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., the Oklahoma Tur- 
key Federation, the Poultry & Egg 
Processors & Distributors of Okla- 
homa and the associate branch of 
the Allied Commercial Firms cooper- 
ating. 

Speakers on Aug. 21 will discuss 
quality egg production and marketing 
and the proposed Oklahoma egg law. 
Other talks at the get-together will 
provide information on many phases 
of the industry. 


| | 
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Study Indicates Need 
For Added Glycine 


In Broiler Rations 


ST. LOUIS — Glycine, an amino 
acid, has been found to be significant- 
ly deficient in commercial broiler 
diets previously believed to be ade- 
quately balanced in all essential 
amino acids, according to research by 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s animal nu- 
trition laboratories. 

Growth improvements of up to 10% 
have been obtained in laboratory tests 
by adding glycine to such diets com- 
bined with Monsanto’s MHA (methio- 
nine hydroxy analogue calcium), in- 
dicating that glycine is as deficient 
and therefore as limiting as organic 
sulfur in practical rations, the com- 
pany reports. 

As a result of this discovery, Mon- 
santo’s organic chemicals division has 
announced that it is offering glycine, 
feed grade, immediately to the feed 


industry so that the amino acid may 
be more widely evaluated under com- 
mercial feeding conditions 

Key to the findings on glycine was 
the development by Monsanto's biolo- 
gists of a practical method of pre- 
dicting amino acid requirements in 
the chicken under varying dietary 
conditions. Applied to glycine, the 
theory led to specific findings that the 
glycine requirement is higher than 
previously reported. 

It also was found that some dietary 
sources of glycine in commercial ra- 
tions actually contain less than half 
the amount of glycine reported for 
them in the literature. 

Monsanto estimates that its theory 
of predicting amino acid require- 
ments developed by its scientists ac- 
celerated by approximately three 
years the findings that added glycine 
improves broiler growth. The theory 
is expected to yield comparable in- 
formation for other amino acids now 
being evaluated, 


A technical report covering the 


Monsanto theory is scheduled to be 
presented by Dr. Richard S. Gordon 
and Dr. Kenneth H. Maddy at the 
annual Poultry Science Assn. meeting 
on Aug. 9 at North Carolina State 
College. 


McCabe Co. Appoints 
Advertising Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes, Inc., 
as advertising agency for the McCabe 
Co. of Minneapolis has been an- 
nounced by Ben C. McCabe, presi- 
dent of the firm which deals in grain 
and manufactures Star-Hi feeds. 

The 68-year-old company operates 
62 elevators in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana, in addi- 
tion to feed-producing plants in Per- 
ham and Montevideo, Minn., and 
Glendive, Mont. 

The Minneapolis agency will han- 
dle the company’s advertising and 
public relations programs. 


for complete data, analysis and 


product description, write... 


ManAmar “Sea Power’ 
Supplements make a 
WHALE of a DIFFER- 
ENCE in your feeds 


Whales grow 


BIG... 


on “Sea Power” Nutrients 


The whale is the largest living mammal. 
Its diet, foraged from the sea, contains the 
same nutritive elements found in MANAMAR 
“Sea Power’ supplements. 

Research by Philip R. Park, Inc. scien- 
tists has refined and developed ‘Sea Power’”’ 
supplements which are a rich natural source 
of Vitamin B-12, and other B Complex 
factors... growth factors still unidentified... 
essential Amino acids from fish proteins... 
and important trace minerals. 


There is a convenient, easy-to-use MAN- 
AMAR supplement scientifically formulated to 
meet all your feed ration requirements. Fortify 
your local feed ingredients with these all- 
important “Sea Power’’ factors. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California 


= “Sea Power” Supplements 


145 West First Street, Dubuque, lowa 


St. Joseph Club 
Sets Up Scholarship 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The St. Joseph 
Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer Club 
has announced the sponsorship of 
an annual $400 scholarship to the 
feed technology school at Kansas 
State College. Selection of the first 
student has begun, and applicants 
will be restricted to the St. Joseph 
trade area. 

The St. Joseph club is seeking a 
student who desires to study feed 
technology, is in the upper third of 
his high school class, has proper 
recommendations from his high 
school superintendent, vocational 
agriculture instructor or county 
agent, and is sponsored by a feed, 
seed, grain or fertilizer dealer in the 
St. Joseph trade area. 

The club points out that with sat- 
isfactory work in the first year, the 
student will be provided with sum- 
mer work within the industry and 
part of his earnings will be applied 
to continuation of the scholarship 
through the remaining years of his 
feed technology education. The sec- 
retary of the St. Joseph club, Webb 
Embrey, 209 N. 5th St., is in charge 
of the student selection, and the 
scholarship committee at Kansas 
State College will administer the 
scholarship. 


N. W. Feed Men Plan 
Aug. 27 Fun Party 


MINNEAPOLIS — The fourth an- 
nual Fun Party of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has been 
scheduled for Aug. 27 at River's 
Edge, mid-way between Somerset and 
New Richmond, Wis. 

Golfers will play at the New Rich- 
mond Municipal Course. A highlight 
of the day will be the softball game 
at 2:30 p.m. in Somerset featuring 
the Feed Boys against the Allied 
Tradesmen. Bob Nefson, King Midas 
Feed Mills, captain of the feed team, 
and Leo Levens, Levens Milling Co., 
captain of the allieds, both are pre- 
dicting victory. The Feed Boys won 
last year. 

In the evening, an accordionist will 
play while dinner is served. Family 
fare is promised, consisting of roast 
beef, baked ham, turkey with dress- 
ing and all the trimmings. 

Ted Harstad and Helmer Johnson, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., are co- 
chairmen for the event. Reservations 
may be made through Don Swanson, 
Blomfield-Swanson, 6009 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 16. The charge is 
$5. 


ENDORSE BILL 

SAN FRANCISCO — Directors of 
the California Cattle Feeders Assn. 
have endorsed Senate Bill 4135 which 
would amend the Packers & Stock- 
yards Act by permitting deductions 
to be made to support a self-help 
beef promotion program. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted at a meeting of 
the board of directors held in mid- 
July. 


SELL THE FAMOUS 
FENSWELL electric steel 


posts, choice of 3 models. Plas- 
tic and porcelain insulators. Sta- 
ple like a bag of feed. Good 
turnover, good profits. Strong 
structural steel, Kant-slip corru- 
‘ gations; bright orange for visibil- 
ity, pointed prongs. Write for 
literature, prices; give name of 
your favorite jobber. Distributed 
nationally by wholesalers: feed 
& seed, hardware, farm & dairy 
supplies, building materials. 


q 
TABER BUSHNELL CO. 
1111 Metropolitan Bidg., Mpls. 1, Minn. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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DEMAND 


IN 
YOUR 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA! 


In flying a jet formation—or in blending alfalfa 
meal to exacting specifications — there’s no room for 
guesswork ... . no margin for error. 


That is why the W. J. Small Company employs an elaborate 

system of modern checks and controls over each 
shipment of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. First, your 
order is carefully compounded and blended from meal 

that carries laboratory analyses. Then, to make 

doubly sure that you get precisely what you ordered, 

samples of your blend are sent back to the laboratory. 
Only when laboratory analysis proves that the samples 
meet or exceed your specifications is your order shipped 
. » » and backed by a written certification of quality. 


Our mission is to meet your specifications, and these 
are the precision methods we use. By these methods — 
and no other — can you be assured of uniform quality 

and never-changing eye appeal in your dehydrated alfalfa. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
1200 Oak St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Broiler- and Milk- 
Feed Ratios Show 


Improvement 


WASHINGTON—There was no ap- 
parent trend to the relationships of 
what farmers received for livestock 
and poultry products and what they 
paid for feed during the month which 
ended July 15. The broiler- and milk- 
feed ratios improved, the egg- and 
butterfat-feed ratios remained stable 
and the farm chicken-, turkey-feed 
and hog-corn ratios fell off. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on farm prices shows that 
on July 15 a pound of live broiler 
would buy 4.3 Ib. feed, an improve- 
ment over the 3.9 ratio of June 15 
but under the 5.3 for the same date 
a year ago. (Comparisons by regions 
are shown in the table on this page.) 

The only other improved ratio in 
the month was for milk-feed. At mid- 
July, 1 Ib. of milk would buy 1.31 Ib. 
of dairy concentrate. This compares 
with 1.25 in mid-June and 1.20 in 
July of Iast year. Wholesale milk 
prices increased to account for most 
of the improvement, the report shows. 

Egg Ratio Stable 

A decline in the egg-feed ratio was 
halted in the month ended July 15. A 
dozen eggs would buy 10 Ib. poultry 
feed in mid-July, the same as a month 
earlier and above the 9.7 of a year 
earlier. The ratio had slipped to 10 
from 10.4 in mid-May. The July 
figure of 10 compares with the 20- 
year average for that month of 722. 

The butterfat-feed ratio also stayed 
the same from mid-June to mid-July 
at 21.6. This is an improvement over 
the 20.2 of last July, but not up to 
the 22.2 20-year July average. 

The USDA report notes a second 
consecutive month of decline in the 
hog-corn ratio after a several-month 
period of improvement. In mid-July, 
a hundredweight of live hog would 
buy 10.6 bu. corn, compared with 11 
a month earlier and 11.7 a year 


earlier. The 20-year July average is 
12.6. 

The turkey-feed ratio went from 
8.2 in mid-June to 7.9 in mid-July, 
below the 8.2 of last July and the 8.7 
20-year July average. 

The farm chicken-feed ratio also 
turned down, from 4.9 in June to 4.5 
in July, the report shows. The 20-year 
July average is 6.6. 


Prices Paid for Feed 
Average prices for feed paid by 


month and a year ago, in that order, 
in parentheses): laying mash $4.58 
($4.57 and $4.60); broiler growing 
mash $5.08 ($5.06 and $5.02); dairy 
feed under 29% protein $3.71 ($3.73 
and $3.75). 

Prices for all species of meat ani- 
mals were lower in July than a month 
earlier, USDA reports, sending the 
mid-July meat animal index down 2% 
from a month ago. The dairy index 
was up 2% on higher milk prices, 
particularly in New England and in 
the middle Atlantic states. 

Over-all, in the month ended July 
15, the index of prices received by 
farmers declined 1%. The parity in- 
dex (prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities, interest, taxes and wage 
rates) rose one point in the same 
month. This combination, USDA re- 
ports, resulted in a one point de- 
cline in the parity ratio. This was 
the first downturn in the ratio re- 
corded since November, 1955. 


Joins Shea Chemical 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — The 
Shea Chemical Corp. has announced 
the appointment of Dr. William F. 
Waldeck to fill its newly created post 
as technical director. 

Until late June Dr. Waldeck was 
director of research for the Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Corp. His major func- 
tion with Shea will be to direct the 
development of new products and 
processes, according to Vincent H. 


Shea, president. 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


Mid- 
U.S. Eng. Afi. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 


July, 

June, 

July, 195 

Average 

Average (July, 1945-54) 
Broilers: 


ows 
con 


July, 
June, 
July, 1955 
Average (1945-54) 

Average (July, 1945-54) 


EGG-FEED— 


July, 
June, 
July, 1955 
Average (1953-54) ....... ! 
Average (July, 1935-54) .. | 


July, 


Average (1935-54) 
Average (July, 1935-54) 


BUTTERFAT-FEED— 


July, 
June, 
July, 1955 
Average (1935- 
Average (July, 


HOG-CORN— 
1956 
1955 

(1935-54). 

1935-54) .. 


July, 
June, 
July, 
Average 
Average (July, 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed In the ac- 

companying commodity-feed price ratios: 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 


North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

Eest North Central: Ohlo, Indiana, Iilinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
court, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
enses. 


East West East West 

North North South South South 

Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
4.9 4.2 5.0 4.8 4.3 5.1 4.3 
5.3 4.7 5.0 4.9 4.5 5.0 4.3 
6.0 5.1 5.5 5.1 4.9 5.2 44 
4.7 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.8 4.5 
4.1 43 3.7 3.7 4.1 4.7 4.3 
5.5 5.4 5.2 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.5 
8.5 8.4 6.9 8.2 7.1 a 7.0 
8.4 8.8 7.2 8.0 7.5 7.8 7.0 
8.7 9.1 7.5 8.0 6.6 6.9 6.9 
9.8 9.2 10.8 10.0 9.2 10.5 8.9 
9.8 9.8 10.4 10.2 9.3 9.9 8.7 
9.3 8.2 10.7 9.0 9.1 9.6 9.6 
East West 

North North South South 

Cent. Cent. Arti. Cent. West 

1.28 1.34 1.55 1.47 1.25 

1.23 1.33 1.49 1.44 1.24 

1.13 1.27 1.40 1.28 1.18 

19.3 23.6 15.8 18.6 

18.8 23.7 15.6 18.5 

NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
Cent by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 

10.6 ltry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
t.t arm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs 
11.8 pounds broller growing mash equa! to 
14.0 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
13.2 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 


of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 
North Central: Combinations of the two fore- 
going. 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, 
inia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
arolina, Florida. 
East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana 


West: Combination of the two above. 


Vir- 
South 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, Loulslana, 


farmers in mid-July, according to | 
USDA figures, were as follows (in | 
ewt. with figures for the previous 


| 
| 
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| Chemicals in Food 
Production Symposium 


Set for Atlantic City 


NEW YORK — The Division of 
Chemical Marketing and Economics 
is presenting a two-day symposium 
on “Chemicals in Food Production” 
at the American Chemical Society’s 
national meeting in Atiantic City 
Sept. 18-19. Hugo Riemer, president, 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp. is general chairman 
for this symposium. There will be 
four %-day symposia. 

The program during the morning 
of Sept. 19 will be devoted to de- 
velopments in the field of synthetic 
nitrogen materials for feed. Dr. H. 
B. Hass, president, Sugar Research 
Foundation, will be chairman, and 
papers will be presented by the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. C. Glen King, Nutrition Foun- 
dation, Inc., “Present Status of the 
Protein Supply for Human Nutrition 
from a World Wide Standpoint”; Dr. 
D. F. Green, Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., “Urea in 
the Role of a Feed Ingredient’; Dr. 
H: R. Rosenberg, Stine .Laboratory, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
“Methionine and Lysine Supplemen- 
tation of Feeds’; Dr. L. F. Wiggins, 
Imperial College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, Trinidad, “Ammoniated Mo- 
lasses,” and Frank N. Rawlings, 
Amalgamated Sugar Co., “Ammonia- 
tion of Beet Pulp.” 

Other sessions will be devoted to 
discussions of fertilizers, pesticides 
and pure food and drug laws. 


Soybean Meal Futures 


Reach Lower Levels 


MEMPHIS—Soybean oil meal fu- 
tures were lower in the week ending 
Aug. 1, on the Memphis Board of 
Trade, with nearby positions the 
heavy losers. 

The decline of the old crop con- 
tracts came from heavy speculative 
liquidation which sent August as low 
as $50.35 ton and September to $49. 


| Support from trade interest brought 


about a fair rally but not enough to 
erase the losses. September was said 
to have received excellent support on 
reactions, with local merchandisers 
the best buyers throughout the week. 

An increase in activity in new crop 
positions was seen during the week. 
A moderate amount of spreading was 
in evidence, and strong buying in the 
distant months was credited to trade 
accounts. Brokers with cash connec- 
tions were good sellers of October 
and December, dealers reported. 

The cash oil meal market was said 
to be slow with offerings for spot 
shipment ample. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal clos- 
ings on Aug. 1 ranged 40¢@$1.85 ton 
lower. There were 32,700 tons sold, 
compared with 15,200 tons for the 
week ending July 26. 

The eastern trunk line soybean oil 
meal board closed 25¢@$2 ton lower. 
Sales of 2,600 tons were recorded. 
This compares with 2,200 tons for 
the previous week. 

Bulk cottonseed oil meal prices 
were 10¢ @$1 ton lower, with near- 
by September suffering the greatest 
loss. Sales of 1,200 tons compared 
with a volume of 3,700 tons for the 
week ending July 26. 


> 


James O’Connell Joins 


Standard Division 


BUFFALO James E. O’Connell, 
former manager of the Lewis Grain 
Corporation here, has joined the 
Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of the Standard Milling Co. in a mer- 
chandising capacity. Lewis Grain, a 
subsidiary of Park & Pollard Co., Inc., 
went out of business a month ago. 
Mr. O’Connell was associated with 
Park & Pollard for 10 years and had 
managed Lewis Grain since October, 


| 1954. 


| 


Corn and Soybean 


Outlook Bright 
In Most Areas | 


Weather over wide areas of the 
Midwest continued favorable in the 
week ended July 30 with the result 
that the production prospects for corn 
and soybeans are generally very 
bright. 

According to the Cargill, Inc., crop 
bulletin, the outlook is especially 
promising in the eastern Corn Belt 
and in the favored areas of Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. The 
weekly report from the U.S. Weather 
Bureau notes, however, that more 
rain was needed in some southern 
areas and that temperatures were too 
low for best corn growth in the Cana- 
dian border district. 

In the prolonged drouth area of 
central Iowa and in the central sec- 
tions of Nebraska and Kansas, salvag- 
ing corn for silage and fodder is al- 
ready under way, according to Car- 
gill. 

During last week lack of rain and 
two to four days of temperatures 100° 
or above extended the Texas drouth 
as far north as South Dakota. This 
caused the decline of corn prospects 
in the Great Plains, except in North 
Dakota, eastern and northern Kansas 
and northeastern Oklahoma where 
soil moisture is still adequate 

The outlook for corn in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota is most- 
ly very good to excellent, the Cargill 
report notes. 

Iowa Corn Progresses 

The weekly government bulletin 
from Iowa reports that development 
of corn in that state continues five to 
seven days ahead of average. By July 
30, nearly 90% of the corn crop had 
tasseled, about equal to last year and 
well ahead of the 1946-54 average of 
60%. 

The progress of soybeans continues 
very good to excellent in the main 
producing states under the influence 
of moderate temperatures and ample 
moisture, Cargill states. 

In addition to the drouth threat to 
crops, a buildup of grasshoppers has 
become critical in recent weeks 
throughout many areas of the impor- 
fant grain producing states west of 
the Mississippi River, according to 
the Cargill report. “They remain a 
realistic threat to late season crops 
such as corn, soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums,” the Cargill report says. 


Kansas C tty Feed 
Club Plans Outing 


KANSAS CITY—A summer outing 
for members and their wives of the 
Kansas City Feed Club will be held 
Aug. 18 at the Saddle & Sirloin Club 
near Kansas City. A barbecued chick- 
en dinner will be served in the club’s 
outdoor pavilion, to be followed by 
games and dancing. 

To be honored at the event will be 
the current vice president of the club, 
Al Reinberg, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills. Mr. Reinberg is leaving shortly 
to become assistant manager of Ful- 
ton’s Minneapolis branch. He is pro- 
gram chairman of the feed club and 
has been active in club activities since 
coming to Kansas City several years 
ago. 

Notices concerning the party are 
going out to members this week, and 
it is urged that reservations be placed 
early at $3.50 per person. 


Special Flight 


KANSAS CITY—Two flights to ar- 
commodate feed industry representa- 
tives going to the Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference in Fayetteville, Ark., 
Sept. 20-21 are being offered by the 
Central Airlines. One flight will leave 
Kansas City at 4:45 p.m. Sept. 19, 
arriving at Fayetteville at 7:30 p.m. 
and the other will leave Kansas City 
at 7:15 am. Sept. 20, arriving in 
Fayetteville at 9 a.m. 
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Stocks of Grains July 1, 1956, with Comparisons 
(thousand bushels) 
July 1, July 1, April 1, July 1, 
Grain and position 1954 1955 1956 1956 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 99,279 39,108 218,164 67,716 
Terminalst 296,715 380,409 366,412 332,323 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ........ 110,704 142,594 132,022 125,429 
Merchant mills* vices 63,829 60,144 102,455 64,641 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 332,096 403,387 603,572 440,262 
RYE— 
On farms* 3,455 3,951 11,316 2,373 
Terminalst male 8,445 6,496 4,296 9,503 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ....... ae 153 1,589 22 50 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses* § 2,735 4,381 8,320 4,413 
14,988 16,417 23,954 16,339 
CORN 
Terminalst 15,945 36,803 79,860 78,045 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ... 336,110 494,344 634,266 §12,331 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® § 64,936 110,071 200,395 162,165 
Total odstegvabeeebaWenaduee 1,406,879 1,601,274 2,314,917 1,745,852 
OATS 
On farms* 196,373 237,214 566,411 271,674 
Terminalst 4,872 15,833 24,760 27,585 
Commodity 714 8,512 §,221 6,697 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses® § 24,682 41,134 55,300 40,639 
BARLEY 
On farms 35,393 44,153 116,642 39,499 
Termin ee 9,121 23,525 21,747 35,980 
Commodit 1,345 1,487 291 723 
Interior mill elevators and warehousse® § 25,285 61,385 66,295 38,637 
Total 71,144 130,550 204,975 114,839 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
Terr 6,207 35,538 33,941 23,957 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 6,896 402 0 12 
Inter ! elevators and warehouses® § 18,467 57,183 92,630 79,709 
*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Divi 
sion, AMS {4 terminal cities. tOWned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned 
or controlled t occ, also CCC-owned grain in transit; other CCC-owned grain is included 
1 the estimates by positions. Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census, on millings and 
f flour. $All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. **Not avail 
able for April 1 nor July 1 prior to July, 1956. 


July 1 Feed Grain Tonnage 
Up 8%; Corn Stocks Up 9% 


WASHINGTON — The tonnage of 


| 


feed grains in all storage positions | 


July 1 was 8% 
ago and the largest for that date in 


the 14 years for which comparable | 


larger than a year | 


data are available, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of the US. | 
Department of Agriculture. 


Stocks of corn increased 145 mil- 
lion bushels and were up 9% from 
last year’s record for July 1; stocks 
of oats were the largest of record 
and 15% more than a year ago; bar- 
ley stocks were down 12% from a 
year ago but 58% larger than aver- 
age; sorghum grain stocks in off- 
farm positions were 11% larger than 
last year and the largest of record. 
Farm stocks of sorghum grains had 
not been estimated by USDA prior 
to this year. 

Corn Stocks Up 9% 

Stocks of corn in all storage posi- 
tions on July 1 are estimated at 1,746 
million bushels—9% above the pre- 
vious July record of 1,601 million 
bushels a year ago. Increases over 
a year ago were 33 million bushels 
on farms, 52 million bushels in in- 
terior mills and elevators, 41 million 
bushels in terminals and 18 million 
bushels in CCC-owned bins. More 
than two thirds of the total July 1 
stocks were under loan to or owned 
by CCC. Disappearance of corn from 
all positions during the April-July 
quarter was 569 million bushels com- 
pared with 548 million bushels the 
same quarter a year ago. 

Iowa, with more than 500 million 
bushels, had the largest stocks on 
July 1. Illinois and Minnesota were 
in second and third place, respective- 
ly. 

Oats Stocks Up 

Stocks of oats in all positions on 
July 1, totaling 347 million bushels, 
are one seventh larger than last year 
and the largest of record. The hold- 
ings on farms at 272 million are next 
to the largest of record and substan- 
tially above last year’s stocks of 237 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— ferry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


million bushels. Although the large 
carry-over on farms represents about 
the same portion (78%) of the total 
stocks as last year, this proportion 
is much below usual as holdings in 
off-farm positions are high for the 
second consecutive year. July 1 stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, at 41 million bushels, are 
only slightly under last year’s record 
but 1% larger than average. 

Minnesota's July 1 oats stocks of 
63 million bushels were largest of 
any state. Iowa and South Dakota 
ranked second and third, respective- 
ly. 

The carry-over of barley on July 1 
totaling 115 million bushels, while 
12% smaller than last year, is 58% 
larger than average. Similar to last 
year, an unusually large portion of 
barley stocks was held in off-farm 
positions this year. North Dakota's 
July 1 stocks of 21 million bushels 
were largest of any state. 


More Grain Sorghum 

July 1 carry-over stocks of sor- 
ghum grain in all positions are avail- 
able for the first time with the in- 
auguration this year of estimates of 
sorghum grain stored on farms. These 
over-all stocks totaled 118 million 
bushels of which 80 million bushels 
were in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses; 24 million bushels were 
in terminals and 14 million bushels 
were on farms. The off-farm total 
of 104 million bushels is 11% larger 
than last year and the largest of 
record, the Crop Reporting Board 
stated. 

Texas July 1 sorghum grain stocks 
of 95,737,000 bu. made up the bulk 
of the total. 

Wheat stocks of 1,030 milion bush- 
els stored in all positions July 1 are 
the largest for that date in the com- 
parable series beginning in 1935, 
USDA reported. ~ 

However, the total is only slightly 
larger than the previous year and 
is the first year since 1953 that the 
carryover did not show a significant 
increase over the previous year. July 
1, 1956, stocks are largely govern- 
ment owned. 

Off-farm wheat stocks of 963 mil- 
lion bushels are the second largest 
of record but represent a reduction 
of more than 2% from last year’s 
record total. 
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Over Eight Million Acres Signed Up 
For 1956 Acreage Reserve Program 


WASHINGTON—More than 8 mil- 
lion acres of cropland had been signed 
up by farmers under the 1956 acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank 
through July 20, according to reports 
for that date which have been re- 
ceived by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from State Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation offices. 

The amount of cropland listed for 
the acreage reserve during the third 


| 


week for which reports have been | 


available almost doubled the previous | 
During the week end- | ‘ 


week’s figure 
ed July 6, slightly under 2 million 
acres had entered the soil bank acre- 
age reserve. The total which covered 
the period through July 13, was 4,- 


to enter land in the 1956 acreage 
reserve was July 27. 

A total of 75,086 agreements for 
wheat have been signed, 


covering | 


3,899,033 acres and payments of $31,- | 


005,750. Most of the 


agreements 


have been signed for corn—215,959— 
covering 3,313,064 acres and pay- 
ments of $111,275,250. 


According to the July 20 report 
from the state ASC offices, 368,296 
acreage reserve agreements were 
signed. If the signatory producers 
comply with requirements of the pro- 
gram, they can earn nearly $165 mil- 
lion on the 8 million acres entered 
under the program. 


Only farms with corn “base acre- 


rice, peanuts, or tobacco are eligible 
to participate in the acreage reserve 
program, which is designed primarily 
to reduce current production of these 


; | six basic crops. 
400,000 acres. Deadline for producers | 


ELEVATOR SOLD 
FAITH, S.D.—The Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co. of Rapid City, S.D., has sold 
its Faith elevator to a group of farm- 
ers and ranchers. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACB BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 

CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


FEED TRADE 


COME TO AN OAT MILLER 


Grain products are basic ingredients for formula feeds. When it 
comes to grain products for YOUR feeds, choose FRUEN’S! 
Where else can you get such a wide assortment of quality grain 
ingredients? Check the list below against your requirements. 
We can fill your order for any assortment from the list. 


Mixed cars at straight cor prices. Ask for samples and prices delivered your station. 
OUR TELETYPE NUMBER IS MP 477 


ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
FLAX SCREENINGS 

ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 

OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 24%% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds under your private label, 
write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


| 
— 
| | 
| For Pulverized Oats... 
| 
| 
| 
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Steady Corn, 
Sorghum Prices 


Forecast 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Gen- 
erally steady prices for corn and 
grain sorghums and slightly higher 
prices for oats and barley are ex- 
pected during August, according to 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College. 

Favorable weather, they add, like- 
ly would result in lower corn prices 
by the end of the month. Price sup- 
ports, including the soil bank, lend 
considerable stability to the mar- 
ket, it is pointed out. The economists 
make these further comments on the 
outlook: 

“Farm supplies of three feed grains, 
corn, oats and barley, were larger 
than usual on July 1. The corn crop 
was forecast as of the same date at 
3,267 million bushels—the third larg- 
est on record. Oats production was 
forecast at 1,144 million bushels, 
down from 1,500 million bushels har- 
vested in 1955. Barley production of 
348 million bushels has been esti- 
mated for 1956. This is 13% below 
1955 but still 25% above the 1945-54 
average. 


Effect on Oats 


“Still unevaluated is the effect of 
the soil bank program on oats prices. 
Early indications point to a consid- 
erable acreage destroyed under this 
program, but it is generally believed 
this will be fields with poorer pros- 
pects for a crop. A substantial re- 
duction in the production of oats 
would lend further strength to prices. 

“For the seventh year in a row, 
soybean acreage has increased. A to- 
tal of 21 million acres has been 
planted to be harvested for beans, 
which compares with the 18.7 mil- 
lion acres harvested in 1955. A favor- 
able growing period would exert 
downward pressure in soybean prices 
tending to result in lower prices by 
the end of the month.” 


Swift Leases Plant 


In California to 
Double Feed Output 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO—Swift 
& Co.’s plant in South San Francisco 
has leased a five-story feed mill on 
East Grand Ave. to improve the 
firm’s facilities for producing animal 
feed products. 

The feed division has been moved 
into the new mill, combining opera- 
tions formerly carried on in part in 
a portion of the Swift packing plant 
and in part by a custom miller also 
located in South San Francisco. 

P. L. Raugi, manager of the feed 
division, reports that facilities have 
been doubled for both bag and bulk 
handling, and the capacity of the new 
mill is about 1,200 ton bags and 1,100 
ton bulk. Additional distributors and 
dealers will be named to carry the 
Swift brand feeds throughout north- 
ern California, the area served by 
this outlet. 


OILSEED CAKE AND MEAL | 


OUTPUT DOWN IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON — Total production | 


of soybean, cottonseed and _ linseed 
cake and meal in June amounted to 
627,835 tons, according to a U.S. Bu- 


reau of the Census report. This was 
121,218 tons less than that produced | 


in May, with the drop noted in each | 


of the three oilseeds. June production 
of cake and meal was as follows, with 


the May production in parentheses: | 
soybean 517,242 tons (570,221); cot- | 


tonseed 74,368 tons (123,115); 
seed 36,230 tons (55,717). Total stocks 


lin- | 


on hand at crude oil mill locations at | 
the end of June were less than the | 
stocks of May 31. Soybean cake and | 


meal stocks increased about 


5,000 | 


tons and linseed stocks went up ap- | 


proximately 3,000 tons, but 
seed cake and meal stocks declined 
some 31,000 tons. 


Number of Cattle 
On California 
Feed Lots Off 12% 


SAN FRANCISCO—An estimated 
398,000 head of cattle and calves were 
being finished on feed lots in Cali- 
fornia on July 1 of this year, accord- 
ing to figures of the California Cattle- 
men’s Assn. 

The figure represents a decline of 
about 12% from the number of ani- 
mals being fattened on the same date 
in 1955. At that time an estimated 
457,000 were being fed for markets 
A seasonal increase from 297,000 
head was registered since April, 1956 

Most of the year to year decline 
occurred in nine southern California 
counties, with the exception of Im- 
perial County. 

The July 1 inventories showed a 
noticeably different pattern of place- 
ments during the preceding quarter, 
compared with the year before, ac- 
cording to the CCA. While inven- 
tories were below the 1955 level in 
the state, feeders placed more cattle 
in feed lots during June of this year 
than during the same month of 1955 
Some 34% (135,000 head) of the July 
inventories had been on feed fewer 
than 30 days, compared with 27° 
(123,000 head) last year. The big re- 
ductions in numbers occurred in cat- 
tle and calves placed during April 
and May. The number on feed for 90 
days or more was 76,000 head—or 
about the same as last year. 

California feed lot operators re- 
port that they expect to market these 
cattle uniformly over the next three 


months despite the uneven pattern 
of replacement. During July they ex- 
pected to market 103,000 head. dur- 


ing August another 111,000 head, and 
in September 100,000. This would 
leave some 84,000 head of current 
inventories to be marketed after 
Oct. 1. 

Stocker and feeder cattle and 


calves shipped into California between 
Jan. 1 and May 31 totaled 282,000 
head, as compared with 309,000 head 
for the first five months last yea 
according to the CCA 


INTEREST KEENER IN FEED TECH COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Considerable pre-registration enrolling in th. 
feed technology school has been noted this summer at Kansas State College 
Pre-registration is permitted at Kansas State for freshmen and upper class- 
men who wish to avoid the rush and long waiting lines when school opens 
Such arrangements can be made by applying to the college registrar, John 
Shellenberger, head of the department of flour and feed milling industries 
said. Two-day sessions for orientation examinations and physicals are ar- 


ranged for groups of pre-enrollees. 


Interest in the feed technology school program points to a good enroll- 
ment this year, Dr. Shellenberger declared. New enrollees in the school may 
reach 40 this year, and possibly 50, he said. Facilities are adequate for an even 
larger class, he added, and interested students are urged to contact the regis- 


trar at the school. 


The department head indicated that there is interest on the part of feed 
companies in sponsoring students at the school. Support in the form of new 
scholarships also continues to be evident, he said. Dr. Shellenberger said that 
about half of the new student interest in the school is coming from outside 


the state of Kansas. 


cotton- 


Ranking Counties in Sales 


Of Chickens Listed by Census 


WASHINGTON — Chickens sold 
from U.S. farms in 1954 numbered 
968,687,652 of which 506,278,441, or 
52.3% came from 100 counties, ac- 
cording to 1954 Census of Agriculture 
ficures for ranking counties released 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Total 
value of chickens sold in 1954 was 
$698,014,240, with $349,115,718 in the 
100 counties selling most chickens. 

Sussex County in Delaware was 
the leading county in number and 
value of chickens sold in 1954 with 
58.131.912—6% of the U.S. total— 
valued at $38,827,467. Washington 
County in Arkansas was second in 
number sold and third in value of 
sales, with 17,327,330 chickens bring- 
ing $9,976,499. Benton County, Ar- 
kansas, was third in number sold 
and second in value of sales, with 
17,049,713 chickens bringing $10,539,- 
121. Wicomico County, Maryland, 
ranked fourth in number and value of 


POULTRY PRODUCT 
EXPORTS GAIN 


WASHINGTON — Export sales of 
poultry and poultry products have in- 
creased, according to a report made 
to Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.) 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Last year’s sales hit $36,500,000, 
a $7,500,000 increase over the pre- 
ceding year, according to Edmond 
Pendleton, Jr., a department official. 
Sen. Williams asked for a report on 
the progress of export sales promo- 
tion and ways in which Congress 
could facilitate the future sales. All 
exports were outside the scope of gov- 
ernment programs, except the ship- 
ment of about $1,500,000 worth of 
shell eggs to Spain under provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act and a 
small portion of baby chick exports. 
However, an agreement was signed 
with West Germany last Dec. 23 au- 
thorizing exportation of $1,200,000 
worth of canned or frozen products. 
About 180,000 pounds of frozen poul- 
try products have been exported un- 
der that program, Mr. Pendleton said. 


sales, with 14,930,137 chickens valued 
at $9,666,178. 

Among the top 100 counties in 
number of chickens sold, 19 were in 
Georgia, 10 in California, 6 each in 
Arkansas and Texas, 5 each in Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Virginia. 

Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
other poultry and their eggs sold 
from U.S. farms in 1954 brought $1,- 
918,936,000, of which $674,003,000 or 
about 35%, was accounted for by 
100 counties, according to Census 
figures. 

Sussex County was also the lead- 
ing county in sales of poultry and 
poultry products in 1954 with $43,- 
573,000, over 2% of the U.S. total. 
Los Angeles County, California, was 
second with $26,462,000; Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, third with 
$20,381,000; Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia, fourth with $19,189,000, and 
Rockingham County, Virginia, fifth 
with $18,104,000. 


Glenn E. Thoeny to 


Fill Purina Position 


ST. LOUIS—Glenn E. Thoeny, who 
for the past three years has been 
manager of livestock feed sales in 
the grain belt region for the Ralston 
Purina Co., has been named sales 
manager of the north central division 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. E. 
Streetman, vice president of the firm. 

Mr. Thoeny will succeed H. J. Sug- 
den who is taking a leave of absence. 
Succeeding Mr. Thoeny as manager 
of livestock feed sales for the grain 
belt region is Fred McLimore, dis- 
trict representative at Milroy, Ind., 
for the past five years. 

Mr. Thoeny is a graduate of River 
Falls (Wis.) State College, in agri- 
culture. He taught vocational agri- 
culture in Cochrane, Wis., and Beaver 
Dam, Wis., before joining the com- 
pany in 1948. Mr. McLimore is a 
graduate of Purdue University in 
vocational agriculture. He taught vo- 
cational agriculture at Milroy, Ind., 
before joining the Purina sales force. 


William F. Johnston 


John Silence 


ACQUIRE FIRM—William F. Johnston and John Silence have acquired all 
the outstanding common stock of the Paxton Processing Co., Inc., at Paxton, 
Ill., processors of dehydrated corn cob meal. The company was incorporated 
in 1954 as the Dehyco Co., Inc. The Paxton mill, whose capacity for grinding 
corn cobs is among the largest in the country, has been inactive for about 
a year. The company plans to be in full production in time to fill require- 
ments under its “Paxco” trade name for the coming cattle feeding season. 
The new owners believe the stimulus given to formula feeding of cattle by 
recent nutritional experiments with urea, stilbestrol and rumen bacteria will 
bring about an increased demand for low cost, efficient feeding roughages 
such as dehydrated corn cob meal. The new owners are preparing, in digest 
form, a series of bulletin reports on the part played by dehydrated corn cob 
meal in most recent cattle feeding experiments for distribution to the feed 


industry. 


|. | 

| 
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Center your GROWTH 


around 


The ever-increasing acceptance of Borden’‘s Flaydry 
by the feed industry has established its superiority as a 
dependable, efficient and economical source of the 


highly important nutrients in the “whey factor” complex. f 
During the past year, a consistent record of up to j %, 
13% better growth in broiler and laying flock chicks 
has established Borden’s Flaydry as a real f 
poultry feed business builder. j : 


And now...as a result of Borden’s never-ending f 
program of basic research, new multiple fermentation factors ; 
in Flaydry are giving an added nutritional boost to f 
poultry feeds all over the country... helping the poultry i 
raiser to eliminate the problems that frequently develop 

as a result of today’s push for improved livability, if ' 

greater efficiency, faster growth and lower production costs. # / 


GS, 


We don’t have to tell you that the poultryman 
demands real results... you can give it to him in 
poultry mashes built with Borden’s Flaydry! 


TESTS PROVE FLAYDRY GROWTH 


1 The first lot was fed a basal 
ration consisting of a standard 


Continuing laboratory and 
field testing prove the tremen- 
dous value of Flaydry. Three 
lots of good, standard chicks 
were fed as follows, and 
checked at 8 weeks. 


corn-soybean meal diet forti- 
fied with B vitamins and pro- 


caine penicillin. 


3 The third lot was fed the 
basal ration plus the fish meal 
and Flaydry. After 8 weeks, 
the average weight was 
13.6% better, the feed effi- 
ciency (Ibs. of feed to 1 Ib. of 
chick weight) 10.3% better. 


2 The second lot was fed with 
the same basal ration plus a 
supplement of fish meal. This 
lot showed about a six per cent 
gain in weight after the 8- 


week test period. as 


OMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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“Boy, am | ever 
glad my feed 
is protected 
with Koppers 


BHT 


antioxidant!” 


No danger of encephalomalacia in keep the added fats in the feed from 


this chick, because his feed is pro- turning rancid during storage. And it 
tected with Koppers new Micro- is safe— approved for use in both animal and 
Ground BHT antioxidant. human foods. 


This new powder form of butylated 
hydroxy toluene is tailor-made for 
dry-mixed animal and poultry feed 
by Koppers, one of the country’s lead- 
ing chemical producers. Just a quarter 
of a pound of Koppers BHT stabilizes 
the vitamin A, vitamin E, and caro- 
tene in a whole ton of feed. It helps 


For wet mixing, Koppers BHT is 
available in the form of white crystals 
that are soluble in fats, oils, and 
greases. For complete information, 
call your nearest Koppers Sales Of 
fice. Or write to Koppers Company, 
Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


Koppers BHT is distributed by 


Peter Hand Foundation 
Chicago, Illinois 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


The Ray Ewing Company 
New York, New York 


Pasadena, California 


KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


Sales Offices: PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 
HOUSTON - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
in Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronte, Ontario 


The 
Latest In 


EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING 
LAY-OUT SERVICE 


Write or phone 


AMERICAN 


‘TODAY! 
For storage bins or buildings 
of any size or shape. 


@ Round perforated steel ducts are smooth 
inside, 


Features of 
American Aeration 


Systems 
@ Varying diameter duct sizes to fit your 


needs. 
@ High pressure fans to handle any job, 
@ Rugged and strong—built to last. 
@ Simple design—easy to install, 


@ Low per bushel cost. 


FEED 


When | saw this ad in the paper for a partner in a country elevator 
| figured that it must be Milt, so | dropped in to find out what was 
wrong. Sure enough it was Milt and everything was wrong. Too much 
credit, not enough sales, down in the dumps, no help, and | listened for 
over an hour while he cried the blues. He had made up his mind some- 
body would have to put in some money to help him out of the hole. 


It was almost six months before | got back there again and you'd 
never know it was the same place. Clean as a whistle, new office 
furniture and | could see he had a good stock on the floor. When Milt 


| came in | said: ‘Well, Milt, | see you did it. Who's your new partner?" 


And Milt kinda smiled, ''There ain't none." 
"Well what happened? Did you strike oil? A rich uncle die?" 


“No—nothin' like that. | just woke up. I'd been sittin’ around 
howlin' like the Missouri hound that was too lazy to get off the cockle 


| burr and one day | gets a letter from a feed manufacturer that told 


about a rabbit and frog that was goin’ down the road together and the 
frog fell in a big hole. He said he couldn't get out so the rabbit hustled 
off to get some help and when he got back the frog was sittin’ in the 
middle of the road. The rabbit wanted to know who helped him out and 
the frog said a big rattle snake crawled down after him and he just had 
to get out, so he did. 


"| was like that frog. | thought | had to have outside help and | 
kept waitin’ until the old rattlesnake—bankruptcy—started down after 
me, and | didn't wait any longer. | just gathered up my invoices and | 
went callin’. | told my old customers right out that | was darn near 
busted from carryin' Bs for so long and now they were goin’ to have 
to help me. | collected a lot of old accounts and better yet, | sold a lot 
of feed. I've got this young fella in the elevator now, and I'm out there 
talkin' to the people that buy feed. You can see for yourself, if you sell 
‘em, you've got to see ‘em.” 


ton, Iowa, is constructing a new 
storage building with 200,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, bringing to nearly half a mil- 
lion bushels the total storage space 


Many Firms Building 
Grain Storage Space 


@ Prompt service. 


Small TODAY or phone us at Crystal Lake, Ill. 1820/. 


| 
Send me FREE Aeration data || 
| AMERICAN CROP | 
| DRYING EQUIP.CO, NAME | 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. RED 7 
The complete line of 
STATE | 


Storage of government grain un- 
der warehouse certificates is on the 
increase. At least that fact is indi- 
cated from recent news of storage 
facilities being built in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. 

At Farson, Iowa, a 120,000-bu. 
building is being built to supplement 
the 54,000-bu. bin of the Farson 
Elevator. 


In Grundy County, Iowa, storage | 


space erected or being erected in- 
cludes the Dike Cooperative, 132,000 
bu.; the Conrad Cooperative, 105,000 
bu.; the Beaman Cooperative, 105,000 
bu.; Potgeter, Wellsbury, 105,000 bu., 
and Grundy Center, Amets, 55,000 bu. 

The Farmers Cooperative in Scran- 


of the cooperative. 

At Union, Iowa, the Johnson & 
Hauser Elevator recently began work 
on a 40 by 200 ft. quonset-type steel 
building for grain storage. 

A grain bin extension with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 bu. is planned by the 
Whitten (Iowa) Elevator. 

In Clara City, Minn., two new silos 
with a tot&l capacity of 22,800 bu., 
| were recently completed for the 
| Thissen Elevator. The company now 

has a 54,800-bu. capacity. 

Other communities in which grain 
storage buildings are being construct- 
ed include Highland Center, Eldon, 

| Packwood, Richland and Keosauqua, 
| Iowa. 


@ GIVES GREATER PULL FOR THE MONEY 
@ GUARANTEED FOREVER 


W-W PERMANENT MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 


Bullding or Buying . . . ‘ll get more 
for your money with ww 

Magnetic ators. That's for two 
reasons. ONE, you'll get 30% more pull 
through this powerful Alnico V unit than 
with any comparable meee on the 
market. TWO, W-W's “FAIR PRICE 
POLICY," unique in the trade, assures 


SPOUT INSTALLATIONS 


you of a true value whether you're o 
machinery monufacturer, dealer, con- 
tractor or the user. The W-W magnet 
has protective casing to prevent breck- 
age ond to keep out dirt. It's available 
hinged or not hinged and in many dif- 
ferent sizes. 


WRITE FOR W-W's FAIR PRICE POLICIES 


SHIPMENTS MADE WITHIN 48 HOURS 
AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 


Wichita, Kansas 


F 

sTRONGEST 

| MAGNET 

| 

| 

| 
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GENERAL MILLS ADVERTISES LARRO SURELAY IN FARM JOURNAL 


General Mills spearheads its biggest Larro promotional program with full pages in Farm 
Journal, telling the nation’s flock owners why SureLay means more eggs and more dollars. 


Why did General Mills select Farm Journal for this important selling job? 


Because Farm Journal is America’s largest selling farm publi- 
cation. Its 3,400,000 circulation reaches and influences more 
than twice as many farm families as any other farm publica- 
tion. These families are the best customers of feed dealers 
the country over. 


Advertisers depend on Farm Journal because it’s the magazine 
farm families depend on. What do feed dealers think about 
advertising in Farm Journal? They’re delighted. After all, 
Farm Journal goes down the rural routes in the better farming 
areas like a local newspaper, giving dealers the local support 
they want. 


Here’s what some representative Larro dealers say: 


e “Farm Journal is tops in my book because it presells my best pros- 
pects.” Fred Jennings, Currier Brothers, Oroville, Calif. 


e@ “Advertising in Farm Journal is the surest way I know to put a 
new product across to the farmers in my area.” Dean F. Miller, Miller 
Feed & Implement Co., Stewartstown, Pa. 


e@ “In our business you have to keep up with new developments. Like 
most of our customers, we’ve found that reading Farm Journal is the 
easiest way to do this.” Altmeyer Farm Service, Hutchinson, Minn. 


People like to read advertising in magazines 


Farm Journal 


The Magazine Farm Families Depend On 


GRAHAM PATTERSON RICHARD J. BABCOCK 
Publisher President 
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USDA Notes Factors Influencing Most 
Profitable Broiler Marketing Weights 


WASHINGTON — The fact that 
broiler marketing weight is an impor- 
tant factor in getting the most return 
per dollar invested, has been pointed 
out by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Citing economists’ studies 
covering various conditions, USDA 
said that factors influencing the most 
profitable market weight for broilers 
are (1) market price, (2) feed costs 
and (3) labor and space available. 

Studies made by P. L. Hansen and 
R. L. Mighell of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service show that broiler 
production, like most other farm en- 
terprises, is affected by the law of 
diminishing returns. Regardless of 
whether broilers are raised as a part- 
time or as a full-time operation, there 
is a time to sell that will bring the 
most returns to the grower. 

Mr. Hansen and Mr. Mighell find 


that for farmers who grow only one 
batch of broilers a year, the relation 
between feed and broiler prices will 
largely determine the best market 
weight. Average chicks raised on feed 
costing $5 cwt. will return the most 
income above direct cost if sold at 
3% Ib. at a 25¢ price, and as heavy 
as 4% Ib. on a 30¢ market. 

The economists believe that for a 
grower operating the year around, 
the most profitable finish weight de- 
pends on either labor or space, which- 
ever is more limiting. If labor is 
limiting, it will pay to finish broilers 
heavy at 3% to 3% Ib., depending on 
whether the price is 25 or 30¢ a 
pound. This takes 75 to 80 days of 
feeding and allows four lots a year. 

On the other hand, if space limits 
the number of birds raised, the re- 


searchers believe a 2%-]b. finish gives 
the highest return on a 25¢ broiler 
market. Even a 2%-lb. broiler may 
bring highest profits at 30¢, since this 
allows the grower to start a sixth 
batch of chicks the same year. 

Broilers now reach market weights 
15 to 30% faster than in pre-war 
days—thanks to research on disease, 
management, breeding and nutrition. 
Tests show that crossbreds fed pres- 
ent-day rations reached a 3-lb. aver- 
age in two weeks less time than a 
pre-war strain of birds fed a pre-war 
ration. The crossbreds also required 
3.78 Ib. less feed per bird. Time and 
feed savings are the results of ad- 
vances in both breeding and nutrition. 

The trend in broiler production is 
toward improved strains and better 
rations, together with new scientific 
practices in management. These 
changes plus modern equipment—both 
on farms and in processing plants— 
make broiler production more eco- 
nomical, USDA notes. 


EUREKA 


HORIZONTAL 


BATCH MIXER 


Most modern, most efficient, 
most economical of all mixers 


Horizontal Batch Mixer 


Conceded to be the world’s No. 1 hi-accuracy mixer for scientific 
blending of varied products. Perfect mixing range from light, dry 
ingredients to heavy, dense materials. The Eureka “reverse- 
spiral-ribbon” agitator produces the most thorough blend or mix, 
regardless of percentages, in the shortest period of time and with 
the least amount of power. Materials are in constant suspension, 
cannot stratify. Various types of discharge gates available, 


including new contour type slide gates — manual or air operated. 
Write for Catalog 165-HB. 


Oat Crimper—Single Pair Roller Mill 


Duplex Agitator Molasses Mixer 


The Evreka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
is like the Continental Mark |! in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 


Program Set for 
Meeting of New 
England Feedmen 


BURLINGTON, VT.—A USS. sena- 
tor and several guest college nutri- 
tion and management speakers are 
scheduled to appear on the program 
at the Aug. 16 meeting of the New 
England Feedmen. 

To be held on the University of 
Vermont campus here, the meeting 
will start at 9:30 a.m. and will con- 
clude that evening with a barbecue. 
The Vermont Feed Dealers & Manu- 
facturers Assn. will hold its annual 
meeting at noon. 

The morning program will include 
the following: “Recent Developments 
in Dairy Cattle Feeding Research” by 
Dr. Harry Keener, University of New 
Hampshire; “New Developments in 
Broiler Nutrition” by Dr. J. Russell 
Couch, Texas A&M College, and a 
poultry management panel featuring 
Prof. J. R. Smyth, University of 
Maine; Dr. Glen H. Snoeyenbos, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Harry Miti- 
guy, Federal Reserve Board, Boston, 
and Prof. W. C. Krueger, Rutgers 
University. 

Speaking during the afternoon pro- 
gram will be Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) and Dr. Couch. Dr. Couch’s 
topic will be “Feeding and Manage- 
ment of Laying Hens.” A dairy panel 
on loose housing will have as its par- 
ticipants Ivan Bigalow, Charles H. 
Hood Foundation, Boston; Prof. Alec 
Bradfield, University of Vermont; 
Thomas Dickinson, Borden Dairy 


| Farm, Ottawa, and Henry Merrill, 


Greensboro, Vt. 

Archie McKillop, St. Albans, Vt., 
president of the Vermont Feed Deal- 
ers & Manufacturers Assn., will pre- 
side at the morning session, and 


George E. Durgin, secretary of the 
| New England Feedmen, will be in 


charge in the afternoon. 

W. Hugh Riddell, chairman of the 
Vermont dairy department, and Don- 
ald C. Henderson, chairman of the 
poultry department, are co-chairmen 
of the event. 

A tour of the campus wiil precede 
the supper barbecue. 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
NOTTOWAY, VA.—The Nottoway 
County school board has elected 
Marion P. Boswell its chairman. Mr. 
Boswell is a Burkeville, Va., feed 
and grain dealer. 


SAFETY Gwvaranteed Potencies! No 
Chance for Spotty Distribution! 
SERVICE Latest Nutritional Advance- 
ments .. . Free Formula Servicel 
SATISFACTION Customers repeat! 
Your feeds give efficient high produc- 
—— tion at low cost! 


Write Today For The Safe, Sure Answer 
To Your Fortification Problems 


MAIN PLANT & OFFICES Midwest Plont West Coast Division 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, lows Nampa, Ideho 


| 
F 
— 
Super Cleaner—Receiving Separator Hi-Capacity Receiving Scalper Vertical Batch Mixers Corn Cutters and Graders ee 
OK Bagging Scale—Series A, B Vitadi 
1% =} EUREKAg:> | 
S.HOWES CO., INC. siver ». | 
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The farmer's daughter knows ww 
that one Of the... 


Ze WINING 


OF 
West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 


Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 


PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular and liver hydrolysate 
added) is a product of Pacific Processing Corporation—World’s largest producers of fish 
solubles. PAPROCO’s proved keeping qualities assure a quality product. The two million gal- | 
lon tank farm at Terminal Island assures a year ‘round source of supply. The need for feed 
manufacturers to maintain excessive storage capacity is eliminated. This results in economies 
which add up to profits. When you specify PAPROCO in your feed formulas, you get these i 


plus factors: 
+ Unidentified Growth Factor(s) + The “Carry Over” Factors in Breeding Rations 


a B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins + Manufactured by Lassen Process 


wh Amino Acids from Fish Protein “PF Double Screened to remove Excess Solids ; | 
p Essential Trace Minerals + Assured Year ‘Round Supply Hk 


Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 
Write for descriptive booklet! 


Distributed Exclusively by 


SELEY 


Statler Center — 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17—MUtual 1371 


| 4 q ‘ 
: 
‘ 
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*, 
| Year ’ 
r Round Supp! | 
A 
| 
Sea-Maid 
laid 
ti Contains paproco Condensed Fish Solubles, fish 
glondvler and liver hydrolysate: solvent extracted 
soybean oil meal and phosphate mineral, manu- 
4 foctured by 2 patented process which requires "° 
heat ond preserves oll the nutritive qualities of 7 
these ingredients Seo Maid 40" is convenient and | 
f easy *° use, requiring no speciol mixing equip- 
ment. Packed in 100 Ib. multiwall poper bogs, 
Sea Maid is easily added to ony formula. 
Pacific F product of 


New Products 


New Services 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5517—Pneumatie 
Conveyor 
Sprout, Waldron & Company, Inc., 


has released a new piece of litera- | 


ture, bulletin 154, which describes 
the new, complete package unit pneu- 
matic conveyor, called by the trade 
name Airo-Flow. The two-color fold- 
er introduces the model CM-203 vac- 
uum system for car and truck un- 


loading which can also be used as a 


pressure system for general material 
transfer. All the principles of oper- 
ation and the general construction 
of the unit are outlined in the bul- 
letin, as well as general dimensions 
and specifications. Copies of bulletin 
154 may be obtained by checking No. 
5517 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5518—Net 
Weighing Machine 


A new automatic net weighing 
machine has been announced by the 
Exact Weight Scale Co. Company of- 
ficials state that “the machine incor- 
porates an even balance 1 to 1 ratio 
precision industrial scale with visual 
indicator; smooth operating net weigh 
hopper and automatic cut-off con- 
trols with efficient material handling 
equipment. The over-under indicator 
for visual checking eliminates need 
for a separate checkweighing opera- 
tion. Calibrated adjustments with 
counterweights of known value, grad- 
uated beam and poise and scale in- 
dicator make this an ideal weighing 


machine for packaging, 
batching.” Two models, 
weights up to 3 Ib., 
from 3-10 Ib., are available. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 5518 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 5521—Feed 
Handling 


Bulk feed handling using the unit 
trade name, Bulk-O-Matiec feed body 
is described in literature ava 


one for 
and the other 


lable 


from the Simonsen Manufacturing 
Co. The unit is hydraulically powered 
with a variable speed drive on the 
horizontal auger to provide a flow 


the folding, 


discharge 


of feed to 
auger. The unit delivers from 800 to 


1,000 Ib. of feed per minute, it is 
claimed. The discharge auger can be 
operated in the folded position when 
filling many self feeders and bins 
Over-all height of the unit is less 
than 10 ft. Secure more complete in- 
formation by checking No. 5521 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


Others (list numbers) .. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


(1) No. 5517—Pneumatic Conveyor 
C] No. 5518—Weighing Machine 
No. 5519—Insecticide 

No. 5520—Floor Cleaner 

No. 5521—Feed Handling 

[] No. 5523—Water, Feed Product 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Feedstuffs 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


| duct, known as Insekil E. C., 


sacking or | 


ft. Helical 


No. 5519—Insecticide 


The Pest Control division, J. I. 
Holeomb Mfg. Co., Inc., is producing 
a new concentrated insecticide which 
the company recommends for use as 
a grain protectant. The product 
mixes with water to produce a spray 
claimed to be non-toxic and safe to 
around all foodstuffs. The pro- 
contains 
pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide, 
and is said to produce quick knock- 
down and kill of a large number of 
flying and crawling insects. Gallon 
and quart size containers are being 
used. For more information check 
No. 5519 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 5520—Floor 
Cleaner 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., has in- 
troduced a new lightweight 12-in. 
floor cleaning machine known as the 
Lite 12. It weighs 35 lb., and is said 
to be ideal for areas up to 2,000 sq. 
gears revolve on ball 
bearings, insuring positive drive 
and quiet operation, the manufacturer 
claims. The gear unit is lubricated 
for life and requires no maintenance. 
The machine has a full 12-in. brush 
spread with a speed of 175 rpm. If 
is powered by a % hp. industrial 
type motor. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 5520 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 5523—Water. 


use 


Feed Produet 


Aurovim, a new poultry prepara- 
tion that is claimed to combine the 
broad spectrum antibiotic, Aureomy- 
cin chlortetracycline, with important 
vitamins and is easily added to drink- 
ing water or poultry feed, is now 
being marketed by American Cyana- 
mid Co. To introduce the new pro- 
duct to poultrymen, an all plastic, 
unbreakable chicken waterer is of- 
fered free with each purchase of a 
3%4-lb. can of the product. The pro- 
duct, which is a powder, is designed 


to promote growth of baby chicks 
and poults and protect them from 
disease. In laying flocks, egg losses 


due to CRD, non-specific enteritis, 


| damp weather and other stresses are 
reduced by the addition of Aurovim 


to the birds’ diet, company officials 
claim. The product is available in 1- 
Ib. and 3%-lb. cans. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 5523 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5477—Portable mixer folder, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5478—E gg vending machine 
for outdoor use, Ebel Co. 

No. 5479—Trace minerals research 
pamphlet, Morton Salt Co. 


No. 5480—S pout flow indicator, 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. 

No. 5481—Folder on granite grit, 
H. V. Nootbaar & Co. 

No. 5482—Bulk feed body, Hen- 
derson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5483—Bulletin on mixer for 
wet or dry materials, Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5493—Leaflets on management 
recommendations for poultry and 
livestock (available at cost), Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

No. 5484—Poultry water vaccines, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5485—Automatic net weighing 


machine, Exact Weight Scale Co. 


No. 5486—Bulk grain scale, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 
No, 5487—Seed treater, O. W. Kro- 


| mer Co. 


No. 5488—Pre-fabricated one-piece 
mesh corn crib line, Pennington Man- 


| ufacturing Co. 


No. 5489—Bulk feed system, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5490—Guide to time-zone and 
daylight saving time differences, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., division of 


| National Distillers Products Corp. 


| ature, 


No. 5491—Feeding experiment bro- 
chure, Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory. 

No. 5492—Corn sheller, J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc 

No. 5494—Tanks for liquid phos- 
phatic feed additive storage, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5496—Hammer mill with sep- 
arate motors for blower and at each 


end of main rotor shaft, Southern 
Equipment Co. 
No. 5495—Roller mill for oat 


crimping, Duplex Mill & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5497—Mash product for black- 
head treatment, Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 5498—Preservative and flavor- 
ing agent for ensilage, Flavor Cor- 
poration of America. 

No, 5499—Chicken barbecue liter- 
Poultry and Egg National 


| Board. 


No. 5500—S elf-unloading feed 
body, Snyder-Meylor Co. 
No. 5501—Coccidiostat, 
Co., Inc. 
No. 6502—Sprays for grain protec- 
tion, Larvacide Products, Inc. 


Merck & 


No. 5508—Calcium iodate, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 
No. 5504—Sweep auger attach- 


ment, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 5505—Drinking water wormer 
for poultry and swine, Bingman Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

No. 5506—Conveyor for multi-level 
handling of palletized cases, Alvey 
Conveyor Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5507—Calcium carbonate in 
livestock and poultry feeds, Calcium 
Carbonate Co. 

No. 5509—Elevating tail gate for 
pickup and express truck bodies, Mid 
West Body & Manufacturing. 

No. 5510— Corn sheller-cleaner, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 5511 — Fat-enriched feed in- 
gredients, Standard Feed & Fertili- 
zer, Inc. 


W-FLUORINE 
3 13% LESS 


AN ONE HALF OF ONE PERCENT 


14% 


PACKED 


IN 
PAPERS OR 


100-LB. 
BULK 


WIRE WRITE 


3401 S. MAIN 


COMMERCIAL MINERALS, INC. 


SUITE 201 


CALL JA 3-5848 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Mrs. Walter H. Glynn 


AUXILIARY LEADER — Just com- 
pleting a year’s service as president 
of the Department of Iowa American 
Legion Auxiliary is Mrs. Walter H. 
(Opal) Glynn, secretary of the Tan- 
vilac Co., Inc., Des Moines. Mrs. 
Glynn will “retire” to another top 
assignment with the Auxiliary—na- 
tional committee woman for 1956-57 
—and she will be in charge of pages 
at the national convention in Los 
Angeles in September. Previous to 
serving as president of the Iowa or- 
ganization she held a number of local 
and district offices. She has been 
associated with Tanvilac for the past 
21 years. 


Cargill Plans 
To Sue CCC 


UTICA, N.Y.— Cargill, Ine., an- 
nounced intention of filing suit 
against the Commodity Credit Corp. 
demanding more than half-a-million 
dollars in connection with five grain 
storage and handling contracts. 

The action, which was filed in the 
U.S. District Court on Aug. 1 for 
the North District of New York by 
Paul R. Shanahan of Syracuse, N.Y. 
and Weston B. Grimes of Washing- 
ton, attorneys for Cargill, states that 
the grain firm “fully performed all 
its obligations” under the contracts, 
but that in each case CCC “failed 
and refused to pay, despite repeated 
demands.” 

The five contracts, the complaint 
says, were entered into between 1949 
and 1952 for storage and handling of 
grain in three cases and purchase, 
sale and delivery of grain in two, at 
Albany and Buffalo, and at Norris 
City, Tl. Claims involved total $554,- 
638.33. 

CCC’s position, according to Cargill 
officials, is that the payments are 
being withheld pending resolution of 
disputes that are separate and dis- 
tinct from this suit. 


Ath Us te Quote 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Millfeeds, Alfalfa Meal, Molasses 
and other Feed Products 


Telephone—GR 6122 370 


ANSAS CITY, 


BOARD OF TRADE 


HE 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
four 


California Pastures 


Better than Average 


SAN FRANCISCO — Forage sup- 
plies on California ranges and pas- 
tures are generally better than aver- 


| age for this season of the year, ac- 


cording to the California Crop & 
Livestock Reporting Service. 

Late spring rainfall was very bene- 
ficial to native ranges and pastures, 
and supplies of cured forage exceed 
earlier expectations considerably. 
The southern coastal range below 
Los Angeles received only limited re- 
lief from late scattered rainfall and 
moisture supplies remained greatly 
depleted. 

Most high mountain ranges are 
good to excellent, and stock water 
supplies are generally good. Irrigated 
pastures are producing well. 

The reported average condition of 
pasture and range feed of 83% of 
normal is four points above the July 
average and seven points above the 


July figure last year, 
the report. 

A record alfalfa crop for California 
during 1956 was also forecast. The 
predictions are that the state will 
produce 5,668,000 tons this year as 
compared to 5,437,000 tons during the 
1955 growing season. 


Fish Meal 


Up from Year ago 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
fish meal and scrap by firms in the 
U.S. and Alaska that normally ac- 
count for 90% of the total output 
amounted to 24,081 tons in May, 


according to 


We hove... 
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ay Ewing 
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more than half again the 15, 139 tons 
produced in May of 1955. 

The report from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior also shows that 
the production of homogenized-con- 
densed fish during May amounted to 
6.8 million pounds, 665,000 Ib. less 
than was produced during the same 
month last year. 

The production of condensed-fish 
solubles during May this year totaled 
14.2 million pounds, compared with 
12 million pounds in May of 1955. 

Imports of fish meal in the U.S. 
during April, 1956, the report states, 
amounted to 12,761 tons, compared 
with 9,482 tons during the same 
month of 1955. 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 
Feedstulfe 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash, Portiand 4, Ore, 
MAin 0737 CApitel 2-1913 


New STRONG-SCOTT FEED CONDITIONER 
Paid for liself in Just 22 Days 


Compact Design Incorporates 2 Models Ranging from 


5 to 20 Ton Capacity, Featuring Low H. P. Requirements 


The new Strong-Scott Feed Condi- 
tioner operates on the twin rotor 
principle—solid steel twin shafts with 
adjustable angle paddles. The paddles 
screw into the shaft, which gives 
greater strength than clamping, plus 
easier replacement. This special de- 
sign provides longer life, less break- 
age and does a better job of mixing. 
The paddles or beaters, revolve from 
the inside toward the outside at a 
speed of 400 RPM. The pitch is re- 
sponsible for controlling the intensity 
of the mixing action. This action 
thoroughly mixes most additives to 
the base material. 

The Feed Conditioner is available 
in 2 models featuring an over-all 
capacity range of 5 to 20 tons per 
hour, on 30-lb. mill feed. Model 81, 
has a capacity of 5 to 10 tons; model 
120, has a capacity of 15 to 20 tons. 
Exact capacity will vary depending 
on the weight per cubic foot and other 
characteristics of the base material 
to be treated. 

Shaft seals prevent any leakage of 
material. The completely enclosed 
gears run in oil to assure durability 


and less frequency of repair. 


This system insures positive mois- 
ture control as close as % of 1%, 
plus or minus. The automatic floating 
gate in the inlet, operates a sensitive 
switch, which in turn is connected to 
a solenoid shut-off valve. Fast, posi- 
tive action of the gate insures im- 
mediate moisture stoppage when 
there is no feed passing through the 
machine. 


MOISTURE CONTROL SYSTEM 


POSITIVE MOISTURE CONTROL 
REDUCES OPERATING SHRINKAGE 
— INCREASES PROFITS! 


Profitable — the best word to de- 
scribe the Strong-Scott Feed Condi- 
tioner introduced last winter. One 
feed manufacturer states that in the 
first 22 days of operation he saved 
enough to pay for the mixer and the 
controls. 


Designed to increase profits by 
blending moisture or vitamin addi- 
tives with mill or mixed feeds, the 
Strong-Scott Feed Conditioner incor- 
porates the use of a new positive 
moisture control system with the 
twin rotor type of mixer. 


In announcing this outstanding new 
conditioning system, R. R. Strong, 
chairman of Strong-Scott’s Commit- 
tee on New Product Development, 
said: “This Feed Conditioner will pay 
for itself in a short time and increase 
operating profits immediately. It in- 
sures positive moisture control; im- 
proves the dress and appearance of 
the feed and reduces operating 
shrinkage. This new Feed Conditioner 
promises a far more profitable oper- 
ation.” 


The Strong-Scott Feed Conditioner 
incorporates all the equipment nec- 
essary to blend an exact quantity of 
liquid soluble vitamin additives with 
mill or mixed feeds. It will give a 
perfect blend continuously and main- 
tain an exact percentage of moisture. 
This conditioning system was de- 
signed especially to increase profits 
by reducing operating shrinkage. 
Problems caused by moisture loss in 
processing, shipping and storage are 
minimized. The Strong-Scott Feed 
Conditioner by the application of 
liquid additives, provides a finer look- 
ing, better quality feed and more 
profitable processing operation. It is 
simple in principle and economical in 
installation and maintenance. 


For a complete detailed New Prod- 
uct Bulletin, write to Strong-Scott 
today. 


Mfg. Co, 


451 Toft St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
FS-84 
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CUSTOMERS 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 
OYSTER ‘SHELL 


PURE SHELL 


TRIPLE SCREWED DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


. BOX 784 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


New USDA 
Bulletin Shows 


Farming Trends 


WASHINGTON — A new USS. De- 
partment of Agriculture publication, 
providing data on cash receipts from 
major farm commodities, will interest 
many feed men. 

The report, which points up impor- 
tant agricultural trends, includes in- 
formation for the U.S. as a whole and 
for each of the 48 states. 


The data in the bulletin cover a 30- 
year period and show the develop- 
ment of cash receipts for different 
commodities as percantages of state 
totals and of U.S. totals. 


Among the trends shown are in- 
creases in receipts from poultry, cat- 
tle and milk and decreases in receipts 
from such commodities as butterfat, 
wheat and cotton, as percentages of 
totals. Also indicated in acreage 
figures is the trend toward larger size 
farms. 

Trends within the different states— 
such as increased receipts from poul- 
try in southeastern and other areas— 
also are shown. 


It may be interesting to note that 
the products of animal agriculture ac- 


for 


HAMMERMILL 


55 to 140 H.P. 


Instant Screen Change 
from Service Floor 


JACOBSON "AJACS" 
HAMMERMILL 


20 to 150 H.P. 
Quick Screen Change 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Profitable Custom Grinding 


JACOBSON "MASTER" 


Discuss your Grinding Requirements 


with your Jacobson Sales Representative 


MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


counted for about 55% of total cash 
receipts. 

The five leading farm commodities 
in terms of cash receipts in 1955 
were: cattle and calves, which ac- 
counted for 16.7% of the total; whole- 
sale milk, 12.2%; hogs, 9.9%; cotton, 
9%, and wheat 5.7%. Thirty years 
ago, cotton receipts led all the rest, 
cattle were second, hogs third as in 
1955, wheat fourth and wholesale 
milk fifth. 

Over the years, eggs have been 
quite steady at about 6% of total 
receipts. Turkeys and broilers have 
increased in relative importance along 
with cattle and milk, while hogs have 
been fairly steady at around 10% or 
somewhat more. 

Highlights of changes that have 
taken place in each state since 1924 
are briefly summarized in the state 
reports. Graphs also are included in 
the report. 

The publication is entitled: “Cash 
Receipts from Major Farm Commo- 
dities by States as Percentage of 
State Totals, 1924-55,” Statistical 
Bulletin No. 186. Single copies are 
available on request from Press Ser- 
vice, Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
ay DC. 


Delmarva Brokerage 


Becomes Partnership 


SALISBURY, MD. — Robert L. 
Swain has joined his father, Frank 
T. Swain, as a partner in the com- 
modity brokerage business operated 
by Mr. Swain from the Apex Building 
here. 

Robert L. Swain graduated from 
the University of Delaware in 1955 
and for the past year has been in 
the insurance business in Philadelphia. 

Frank T. Swain, who operated a 
brokerage business from Dover, Del., 
dealing principally in feed ingredients 
required by the trade in the Del- 
marva area, purchased the Eastern 
Shore Commodity Brokerage from 
James Hartman in April and con- 
solidated the two businesses at Salis- 
bury. He has been serving the Del- 
marva feed trade for 17 years. 

NAMED BANK DIRECTOR 


ST. LOUIS—Raymond E. Rowland, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
has been elected to the board of dir- 
ectors of the Mercantile Trust Co. 
here. 


EXTRA RICH 


y FEEDS 


ARE FAST SELLERS 


WISCONSIN 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
®VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 


results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O, Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 


| fod HEALTHIER 
WRITE. Wire PHONE PO HOUSTON, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 Alp 4 
| 
| 
{ | Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
| Proximate analyses ond mineral 
| | determinctions 
1 Other biological, chemical ond 
| microbiological services 
— 
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BEST by “shake test” 


Trace minerals in salt have a tendency 
to segregate, or separate out, during 
handling. Exhaustive shake tests prove 
that the addition of Propylene Glycol 

definitely controls segregation... that it 
does a much better job than other anti- 
segregation compounds commonly used. 
Thus, no matter how roughly Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts are 
handled before use, you will find that the 
trace minerals remain evenly distributed 
in the salt. That helps you maintain the 
uniform quality and nutritive values of 
your formula feeds. 


New! 


Morton Mixing Salts 


stops uneven distribution of 
trace minerals in formula feeds 


Propylene Glycol is a superior anti-segregation com- 
el patented by Morton Salt Company for use in 
mixing salts. Like all other ingredients in Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts, it is proved by research 


to be the finest obtainable. 


Availability of minerals and palatability unaffected. Research 
also demonstrates that Propylene Glycol does not 
reduce the availability of trace minerals... neither 
does it affect palatability. Here again, its use by 
Morton helps you produce finer feeds. You can get 
prompt delivery of Morton Mixing Salts, anytime, 
anywhere in the U.S. Order your needs today. 


INGREDIENTS IN MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALTS 
SALT, MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE 
COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE 
ZINC CARBONATE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


Morton also makes available extra free-flowing Special and Io- 
dized Mixing Salts. lodized Mixing Salt contains cuprous iodide 
to maintain iodine content from mill to feed bunk. 


Mail this coupon for full information 
on Morton Mixing Salts 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. PF-8-4 
120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name 


Company. 


Address | 
| 


City. 
County. State 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


FORMULA “L”—FORMULA "“P"—IODIZED MIXING—SPECIAL MIXING 
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Six-Point Program for Feed Stores 


Remember SAMMIE: Sales, Accounts Receivable, 
Management, Margins, Inventory and Expenses 
By E. W. SCHAFER 


Sales want ads); radio 


The first letter in Sammie—‘“S’— 
standing for sales, is rightfully first 
in order as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in any business is the 
proper sales volume. Sales volume is 
the life blood of a business. Here are 
five ways of obtaining the maximum 
sales volume: 


sales are made 


tionally advertised quality merchan- 
lic acceptance. 


ods such as newspapers (display and | faster than that 


expense is 
not excessive; stuffers 
with end of month 
plays of merchandise. Ten out of 16 | appreciation week. 
impulse buying 
displays 
windows, out in 


statement); dis- 


prompted by displays 
as follows: In store 
front of store, county 


Other advertising methods are di- 
dise with consumer demand and pub- | rect mail; pricing of all inventory in the 
your store (merchandise 
2. Advertise through.various meth- | stores will sell two 


lends for self-selling by customers); 
and special promotional events such 
as harvest sale, birthday party and 


nclosures 


3. Learn product information about 
the products you sell. You learn and 
then see that your assistants do, too. 


fairs, school Know about the company that 
exhibits, platforms and point of pur makes your products, their pledge 
chase displays near the cash register 
1. Select lines of inventory of na- | or Whiz register machine. 


for quality merchandise and the re- 
search they are doing to keep their 
products foremost in their field. Know 
specifications or makeup of a 


priced in product so you can bring out its 


more times merits. 
marked and 


Know what your products will do 


For your 


antioxidant 


requirements 


a free-flowing, 


granular BHT 


for quick 


and easy blending 


into feeds 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; 
New York City; Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; 
St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 


Concurrent with recent restrictions applied to 
use of antioxidants in poultry feed, Eastman has 
developed a new form of butylated hydroxytolu- 
ene identified as Tenox BHT—Agricultural Grade. 

Butylated hydroxytoluene already is an estab- 
lished antioxidant used throughout the food 
industry. This new agricultural grade has been 
specially designed for feed manufacturers. It is 


a free-flowing, non-dusting, granulated form of 
a particle size comparable to that of other feed 
components. Hence, Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade blends rapidly and homogeneously in 
mixing operations and does not separate during 


handling or storage. 
Manufacturers supplying feed concentrates 


containing an antioxidant plus vitamins, anti- 
biot minerals, etc., will also find Tenox BHT- 
Agricultural Grade easy to incorporate in their 
formulations. 


Antioxidants play an important role in feeds. 
Considerable research has shown that feed anti- 
oxidants—by improving pigmentation, protecting 
vitamin content and safeguarding poultry against 
deficiency diseases such as encephalomalacia— 
can help poultrymen bring more chicks to faster 
and profitable maturity. 

Results of continuing antioxidant research now 
indicate that BHT is equal in effectiveness to 
previously evaluated antioxidants such as DPPD, 
including growth stimulation, pigmentation and 
utilization of Vitamin A from carotene. 

In Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade, feed manu- 
facturers have the means to add “health insur- 
ance” to every bag of poultry feed they produce. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is made by 
Eastman—the leading producer of all types of anti- 
oxidants for food, feed and industrial applications. 
And since this is a form especially prepared for 
feed use, be sure you specify Agricultural Grade 
when ordering. 

For additional information on Tenox BHT- 
Agricultural Grade, write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


| plan of operation, contends E. W. 
| Schafer, who has over 25 years of 


| accompanying article, covering three 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The success- 
ful feed store manage> must have a 


experience in feed merchandising. 
During this long association, Mr. 
Schafer has observed successful 
feed sales techniques and set them 
down in a 6-point plan which he calls 
the “Sammie” program. Each of the 
six points listed in the headline of 
the accompanying article begins with 
a letter in the word “Sammie.” Mr. 
Schafer, who is vice president and 
general manager of Wayne Feed 
Supply Co., Inc., formerly Sunshine } 
Stores, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., has q 
presented numerous talks outlining 
the “Sammie” program, the most re- 

cent being at the Indiana Grain & 

Feed Dealers Assn. convention. The 


points in the program —sales, ac- 
counts receivable and management— 
is the first of a series of two appear- 
ing in Feedstuffs. The second article, 
scheduled for next week's issue, will 
summarize the remaining three points {ft 
—margins, inventories and expenses. 


for the customer, the most impor- 
tant person in any sale. Know if the \ 
product will save money, time, pro- 

duce greater results, give pride of 
ownership, ease of operation, etc 

Make a product information book 
for your store of circulars and cata- 
logues on products you handle. This 
is a quick and accurate reference on ’ 
all products and will answer ques- i 
tions for your customers which you or 
your assistants may not readily have 
at your fingertips. 

4. Evaluate your sales territory 
and the potential volume of business 
to be expected. Make a survey of 
potential business and find out what 
lines of merchandise should be 
handled. Ask your customers about 
their needs and their preferences. 
Contact your county agent for in- 
formation on poultry, dairy and live- 
stock population in your trading area 

5. Select and train the right per- 
sonnel as your assistants. Remember 
that salary expense is the biggest j 
item of expense in your month's op- | 
eration and employ sales-minded per- 
sonnel for your organization. It’s 
often heard that a man was hired 
just as a truck driver or to run the 
mixer, or to keep the books. These 


| 
with ~ 


4 hoe 


FEEDAROM 


Smells goed ! 
Tastes good ! 
Sells good ! 


LOW IN COST 


write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES CONSULTATION 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug ond Allied industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 
Bulletin “What's New in Food and Drug Research” evallable on lefterhead request. 
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men can be your key salesmen if | WHY GRANT CREDIT: The ave- 
given the opportunity to learn prod- rage feed dealer sells merchandise on 
uct information and if they know credit. As an accommodation (tele- 


they are on the sales team. Give them | phone orders or the customer sends BUY VITAL COD LIVER OIL = 
a daily quota of your sales volume someone after merchandise). Other and you know you are buying " a 
and encourage them to make their | reasons why the feed dealer sells on the best! : eo , 
quotas. | credit are: Short time finance, e.g., ; ~ om 
| the customer gets milk check or pro- VITAL is Icelandic Cod Liver h Cob eal | : 
Accounts Receivable, | duce check weekly, raves wage or Oil of medicinal quality. : 0) HONE OIL 
; 4 | monthly and should have the money U 

Handling Credit | to pay for the merchandise at end of More poultry, turkeys and firs 

Credit defined: Various definitions | that time; long time financing to animals are fed Vital Cod ; 
could be given to the term “credit.” cover feed requirements during the Liver Oil than any other cod 300.150 f 
depending upon who gives the credit, growing period of the livestock, liver oil in the United States. 0A 
it used and the to meet competi- Vital Oil is available in 5-lb. 
orm in which the credit is given, S. 
such as written or verbal, pe. cme The above is all for the purpose of — drums and bulk and = ei: 
securing the credit given, etc. getting sales volume and, as such, several different potencies. Sf 

Webster's dictionary definition of | credit (free loan of money) is a sales Wri ‘ an 
credit is: “Trust given or received; | tool and unless this tool is properly rite or Call: ee 


used, it can be very costly and dan- = 
gerous. Midland-Western, Inc. 
as for anything sold on trust.” COST OF CREDIT: The cost of _ ? 

Credit from a practical point of | doing credit business cannot be as- 160 West Spruce St. Distributorships still : 
view in business is defined as: “The | certained or definitely measured as Reading, Pa. 
sale of merchandise with the title of | there are so many costs that are 
the merchandise passing to the pur- | definitely hard to measure but some 
chaser, without the purchaser paying 
for the merchandise upon its receipt 
from the seller. Since the seller se- 
cured the merchandise from the out- 
lay or contract for outlay of money, 
merchandise is a material form of 
money, and in reality the selling of 
merchandise on credit is in reality a 
loan of money and since, generally 
speaking, the purchaser buying on 
open account credit pays no more 
than the purchaser paying cash, the 
granting of credit is for all practical 
purposes the free loaning of money 
since no interest is charged and the 
customer pays no additional charge 
for the merchandise purchased.” 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: Ac- 
counts receivable is the seller’s record 
of, and the amount of money that 
the buyer still owes the seller for the 
merchandise purchased on open ac- 
count credit. In other words, it is the 
unpaid balance of the free loan of 
money made to the purchaser by the 


mercantile reputation entitling one to 
be trusted; time given for payment 


available in some areas. 


now made possible with... 


| CORN SHELLER 
No, 1200 CLEANING ATTACHMENT 


sratent Appied ter COB BLOWER 


Designed to Handle 35 to 45 Tons of 
Merchandise is so on credit as 
an accommodation, e.g., the purchaser Machine Picked Ear Corn Per Hour 


orders merchandise by telephone and 
is not at the seller’s place of busi- 
ness to pay for same. The purchaser 


Eliminates... 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION | 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R. D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


() Send me fully descriptive literature about your No. 1200 Shellers. 
CL) Send a Sales Engineer. 


sends someone to seller’s place of busi- Special Corn and Cob Separators. 4 
ness to obtain merchandise and Handling Cobs and Husks with Bucket Elevators; 
doesn’t want his agent to carry cash Need f d i 
and check cannot be sent because eed for Large Headhouse. 
definite amount of cost is unknown. Costly Installation. i 
Credit is also issued sometimes if e i 
the seller does not have the money P d 
to pay for the merchandise when rovi es eee x 
he buys it, but hcpes to or expects to Fast Shelling. € 
have the money to pay for the pur- 5 : 
chase in a short period of time. Efficient Shelling of Corn Full of Husks: j _ 
Often credit to Efficient Shelling of High Moisture Corn: =F 
sales. People will buy more if they 
can pay for it later because they Market Grades of Clean Shelled Corn. i & “= tt es 
hope to have the money or it is easier Low Maintenance Costs. | 
to call up and order the merchandise 
or they do not have to carry so much IMlustrations show one easy inexpensive methed of adding \ 443 
money with them when shopping. additional shelling capacity te your existing elevator. Ask us about ; { " 
other shelling arrangements fer old and new plants. are - ' 
SCatw comvavror 
f 0 r t h e ENO ELEVATION } 
ume 
! 
Spectrographic Analyses 
¢ Chick Feeding Tests BASEMENT ELEVATION 4 
° Consultation Southern Plants! Ask us about the Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller a ; 
Formula Reviews | Write for full details about TRIUMPH DIVISION 
Write for Schedule of Charges THE C. ©. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. ; 


CORN SHELLING 


— 
LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA | Systeme 
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of these costs, although not definitely 
measured, are as follows: 

The cost of keeping the records of 
accounts receivable. 

The cost of preparing and mailing 
statements to customers. 

The cost of time and traveling by 
the seller to the buyer to collect 
accounts not voluntarily paid by the 
purchaser. 

The legal cost of collecting some 
accounts. 

The interest of the money invested 
in the accounts. 

The money tied up in accounts may 
so limit the seller’s capital that he 
cannot buy additignal merchandise to 
sell at a profit and eventually he will 


go broke and be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

The loss of good will of the cus- 
tomer through collecting a past due 
account. 

The actual loss of the account 
through inability to collect the ac- 
count and thus the balance unpaid is 
a complete loss. 

In the feed business, if 3% net 
profit on sales is made after taxes, 
all expenses including your salary, it 
is very satisfactory. Using this figure, 
it can be seen that the 
inability to collect, a $100 account is 
the loss of the net profit on $3,333.33 
of sales and, of course, a much great 
er amount of sales, if the sales net 


loss of. or 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
| 36% LINSEED M 


Telephone Lincoln 8469 
PLANT AT RED WING, MINNESC 


profit ratio is lower and in addition 
all of the costs mentioned previously 


are additional costs. 


WHAT POLICY TO FOLLOW: 
What policy should the feed dealer 
follow in selling his merchandise? 
Cash business should be promoted as 
as possible. Cash business 
means that the purchaser pays for 
the merchandise before the merchan- 
dise leaves the seller’s premises. Any- 
time the merchant permits merchan- 


much 


dise to leave his store before it 
paid for, he is extending credit, 


gardless if the buyer even agrees to 


pay for it the following day. 


If credit is to be granted, then it 
should be on a very short time basis 
as an accommodation and never over 


a calendar or fiscal month’s basis 


paid at that time, the 


nite understanding as to when 


customer should not be given over 10 
days to pay his account after it be- 
comes due and if the account is not 
merchant 
should ascertain why the account was 
not paid when due and have a defi- 


until 


Today, even though your product may be the best 
on the market—or even unique—it must be de- 
livered to your customers in a modern, attractive 
and efficient package, or you risk losing out to 


your competition. 


A & S “Zip-Top” Multiwall Bags combine the 
art of package design with the science of package 
engineering. Starting with the popular A & S sewn 
valve and sewn open-mouth bags, we have modi- 
fied the manufacturing process to include a simple 
and economical innovation, permitting easy open- 
ing with one sharp pull. In a matter of seconds, 


your best choice is an 


they do, 


bags, we design 


will get the best 
your products! 
Let A & S take 


multiwall mouth... 
And to remind your customers of the name of 
the firm whose products come in such convenient 


advertisements on them.. 
and up-to-date presses, inks and techniques. 
When you start using A & S “Zip-Top” multi- 


walls, you can be confident that your customers 


your product pours out through the smooth, wide 


no waste and no time lost. 


and print eyecatching display 
. using the most efficient 


possible impression of you and 


over your packaging problem today! 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE TO ARKELL & SMITHS, PACKAGING DIVISION, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK. 


Mobile 


JUK-PAR 


ARhELL~SMITHS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 


Canajohorie,N. ¥. © Wellsburg, West Virginio 


“The Oldest Name in, Bags 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Aloboma ¢ Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


| 


| credit will be 


account will be paid and also a defi- 


| nite understanding as to when future 


paid if the merchant 
agrees to give more credit. 

It is true that selling for cash is 
a selling job in itself and the selling 
of a sound credit policy or for cash 


is the hardest of all selling jobs. To 
| my way of thinking this is the real 


test of salesmanship. A good sales- 
man is a good collector. It does not 
take much effort to sell merchandise 
on an unsound credit basis. 


There is a necessity of selling for 


| cash or on a sound credit basis and of 
| only extending short time credit. 


The feed dealer has to pay cash for 
the majority of the merchandise he 
sells and the feed business is a busi- 
ness of very fast turnover, hence the 
average feed dealer just doesn’t have 
the capital or cash funds to extend 
credit and if he does extend credit it 


| should be for a very short period of 


time. 

The net profit per dollar of sales in 
the feed business is low compared to 
a large number of other businesses 
and hence the feed dealer can not 
afford the loss of uncollectible ac- 
counts, the cost of collecting ac- 


counts, the interest on his investment 


tied up in past due accounts and the 
possibility of not having funds to buy 
merchandise and being forced out of 
business as some feed dealers are to- 
day being forced out of business due 
to their having their capital tied up 
in slow paying or uncollectible ac- 
counts. 

If you extend credit (free loans of 
money), how should you do it? 

Determine how much credit the 


| customer actually needs and his abili- 
| ty to pay same. 


A few items to be considered in 


| determining a customer's ability to 


| and proper 


pay are as follows: What does the 
customer own that will be available 
to pay debts? What are his debts? 
Does he have past due mortgage and 
interest payments? Will his other 
debts that he has be so demanding 
on his cash that he will not pay his 
feed dealer? 

Determine moral character of the 
customer and his record of paying 
bills. Ability to pay is not everything. 

The success in collecting accounts 
handling of credit and 


keeping a credit customer satisfied as 


| 
| 


to credit depends upon ascertaining 
in advance that the customer's in- 


Continued on page 63) 
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JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 
| ESTABLISHED 


1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, U.S.A. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” ° Teletype: PH 109 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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International’s 18/2% P 
dicalcium phosphate | 


HEN formulas call for the best in phos- 
phorus, DynaFOS supplies it... in 
unique beaded form. 

This exclusive granulation, developed by 
International research for the feed industry, 
makes Beaded DynaFOS today’s easiest 
bulk-handling feed phosphorus. 

Production men like Beaded DynaFOS 
for its dustless, free-flowing characteristics. 
And you'll appreciate the uniforniity of 
results, assured by International’s careful 
quality control. 

If you are not already using DynaFOS, 
write or wire your nearest sales agent (see 
list below) for samples and quotations. 


NOW also available 
in powdered form 


For feed manufacturers who prefer a pow- 
dered dicalcium phosphate, DynaFOS is 
now available in this texture. 


Seeds 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sales ents: A.G. GREENE Chertette (nN. BLOMFIELD-SWAN Minneapolis CHARLES F. WILLEN CO.. am (Ala. 
EA. ER BROKERAGE co, E. SMITH co., nta  PARRELL & Co. — and Los RAND One 
Needham lass.) A. McCLELLAND Kansas City ERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO. Omaha MARKLEY. 
adelphia. RD. ERWIN Nash STANDARD SALES. to. Meridian miss, SUNSET FEED & GRAIN @. Butta JOHN F. 
YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth N. D. HOGG, LTD. Toronto 
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Report on Western Broiler 
Financing Shows Trend 
Toward Vertical Integration 


The emergence of financing agen- 
cies into broiler producing firms and 
the trend toward vertical integration 
in broiler production are pointed out 
in a recently issued report on “Fin- 
ancing Western Broiler Production.” 


The report is a Western Regional 
Research Publication and was issued 
by the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Authors were Kenneth 
D. Naden, agricultural economist 
formerly on the University of Cali- 
fornia staff and George A. Jackson, 
Jr., also an economist and formerly 
on the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture staff at Los Angeles. 

The report is based on informa- 
tion obtained from hatcheries, feed 
firms, processors, banks and other 
financing agencies and from produc- 
ers and others in the four states of 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Cali- 
fornia. It examines sources of financ- 
ing used by producers in these states, 
analyzes credit plans and shows the 
effects of the plans on industry de- 
velopments. 

Forty-four financing agencies were 
the principal source of data for the 
bulletin and the major sources of 
broiler producing financing during 
the period of July, 1951, to June, 1952, 
for the four states. 

As might be expected, the study 
showed that the most important 
source of direct credit to broiler pro- 
ducers was feed dealers. For purposes 
of the study dealers were classified 
as terminal or major mills operating 
through a system of local dealers and 
throughout a region, or as general 
feed companies operating in more 
limited areas as manufacturers and 
retailers of formula feeds. 


Of the 44 agencies included in the 


cee 
HILLTOP, 
AIDS FOR POULTRY 


Hilltop Laboratories 


“BRODLEAF”’ 


HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO., Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 


MIXED FEEDS + PELLETS 
CUBES « ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
Write, Wire 


TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 
Phillips, Wisconsin 


study, 24 were feed dealers. (See 
Table 1.) 

The financing agencies, in addition 
to noting the importance of short- 
term financing in promoting past 
growth of the broiler industry, agreed 
that financing from trade sources will 
continue to be necessary. 

Disagreement and concern over 
use of financing arise over the prob- 
lem of short-run fluctuations in pro- 
duction and price. 


Variety of Plans 
Financing was available to pro- 
ducers in this study through a variety 
of plans. In general, feed firms, banks 
and hatcheries preferred the open 


Table 1. Types of Financing Agencies 


Agency (type)— Total 
Terminal mill 
General feed company 
Hatchery 

Processor ........- 
Grower-contractor 
Farmer cooperative ° 
Federal government 


5 
9 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 


Total 


Utah Washington Oregon California 
0 2 6 7 
0 3 5 
0 5 0 
0 ! 0 
0 0 
! 0 0 2 
2 0 
0 0 I 2 
3 10 12 19 


The 44 agencies Ilsted above were the principal source of data for this bulletin and the major 
sources of broiler production financing in the period July, 1951, to June, 1952, for the states 
listed. Agencies with more than one function were classified by their predominant activity. 


account plan; processors, the flat fee 
or open account; and grower-contrac- 
tors, the share or flat fee plan. Feed 
conversion also was involved indirect- 
ly or directly in some cases in the 
various plans. 


| (A grower-contractor is defined in 
this report as a large-scale producer 
with many growers and has in effect 
a continuous system even though 
each grower operates under the batch 
system. Most of these were processors 


PRODUCTS 
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Earl R. Reeves 
Eastern Sales Representative 


R. D. 2, Box 639-A Lancaster, Penn. 
Ph.: Millersville, (LANCASTER co) Po. 8482 


Sign of the friendly Checker- 
board identifies the 45 Ralston 
Purina Plants throughout the coun- 
try. Shown here is “Checkerboard 
Square” in St. Lovis, home of 
Ralston Purina Company. 


California Pellet Mills Play Big Part in Company’s Phenomenal Growth 


Today, through a sound, long range program of ex- 
pansion and modernization, Ralston Purina operates 
45 major milling and feed plants throughout the 
United States. In the past six years alone they have 
nearly doubled the number of their plants. And each 
of these new plants has been equipped with California 
Pellet Mills. As a result, pelleting capacity of famous 
“Checkers” and “Checkerettes” has more than doubled, 
meeting the ever-growing demand for highest quality 
pellets and crumbles. 

Working closely with Purina’s central engineering 
department, the individual plant managers and other 
key personnel coordinate their efforts and experience 


q Pair of California ‘‘Cen- 
tury”’ Pellet Mills at Purina's 
new Springdale, Ark. plant 
keeps volume of quality 
“Checkers” high, operating 
costs low. 


For 23 years Ralston * 
Purina Plants have been 
producing ‘Checkers’ to 
exacting requirements with 
California Equipment. All 45 
plants are equipped with one 
or more California Pellet 
Mills. The Gainsville, Georgia, 
“Checker” section is shown 
here. 


for “tailor-made” plant operations. New methods are 
the result, with new equipment to make them work. 
And by drawing on the experience of equipment man- 
ufacturers such as California Pellet Mill Company, the 
utmost in efficiency and quality-control is achieved, 
with machinery carefully fitted to specific plant 
needs. 

Now in their 62nd year, this progressive organiza- 
tion is truly representative of the amazing growth and 
importance of the 344 billion dollar feed industry — 
the industry with which California Pellet Mill Com- 
pany is identified as the leading manufacturer of Pellet 
Mills and equipment. 


Ralston Purina Uses New | 
For Increased Efficiency, 


| 
44 

| 
| | 
| 

€ 

| 
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| | 
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or feed dealers. The term vertical 
integration as used in the report 
means effective control by one firm 
over activities and decisions of an- 
other, as well as ownership of the 
facilities of the other firm.) 


In summarizing their findings, the 


ing with many growers for services. 
Financing and vertical integration 
have thus created a new kind of pro- 
ducing unit using profit prospects as 
its guide to production, but from the 
long-run rather than the short-run 
viewpoint. 


tion stability, the other producing 
firms—the small independents—would 
also have to change their viewpoint 
from short-run to long. Control over 
production decisions or restrictions 
on producers’ freedom to enter the 
industry would be required. Such a 
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tion and prices promote turnover in 
the industry and determine the kind 
of producer who will enter and stay 
in the industry. 
Vertically Integrated 

The authors continue: “Of growing 

importance is the vertically inte- 


solution is not feasible under present 
authors said that “among the most Long-Run Objectives industry organizati P grated feed dealer who has become i 
important effects of financing were ganization. 
“g | a producer. Fewer and fewer inde- 
the emergence of financing agencies ‘The objective of this new large ome control, however, could be | : ety 
into broiler producing firms and the | firm is to meet a certain market de- exercised by financing agencies 
: | risk their assets in an industry of 
growth in size of broiler producing | mand and thereby protect its capital through focusing attention on long- | | te : cy 
such doubtful stability. As they drop 
firms. investments and good will. By shift- run, rather than short-run factors out, processors and others must take 
“Under the flat-fee and share sys- | ing to long-run objectives, it tends and by controlling credit to achieve steps to assure a steady supply of 7 
tems of financing, the broiler pro- to respond to many incentives fn ad- a certain level of output and quality | broilers. The multiple-plant producer -. 


ducing firm is not a single-plant en- 
terprise run by one operator but a 
multiple-plant organization contract- 


dition to short-time price changes 
and thereby to stabilize production. 
“To achieve comparable produc- 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


rather than higher profits from sale 
of supplies. Such a course would 
make it essential that financing agen- 
cies enter directly into production 
and help carry the risks involved.” 

The report cites the instability in 
broiler production caused by the 
short production period, ease of en- 
try, nature of costs, inadequacy of 
planning bases and ready availability 
of credit. It goes on to point out that 
the reSulting fluctuations in produc- 


Pelleting production has been 
more than doubled in the past six 
years alone with the installation of 
new high-capacity California Pellet 
Mills in 75 and 100 HP “Century” 
Models. 


Methods and Equipment 
Higher Product Quality 


4 Finished Pelleted Chows 
are packaged at a fast clip at 
cleanly designed bagging sta- 
tions. Quality control is carefully 
maintained through regular lab- 
oratory inspections of incoming 
ingredients and finished prod- 
ucts. 
packaged “Checkers.” 


Spacious bag storage 
rooms are equipped with auto- 
matic controls to maintain proper 
humidity. Pellets have gained in 
popularity through their ability 
to resist breakage, disintegra- 
tion and spoilage; ease of stor- 
age, handling and feeding; and 
maintenance of high nutritional 
values for best feeding results. 


Familiar red checks mark 


Typical of pelleting operations is this battery of 7 California 
Pellet Mills at Purina's Bloomington, Ill. Plant, where Checkers" and 
“Checkerettes" are produced in huge volume. 


A typical installation of California Pellet Coolers is 
shown above at the Bloomington, Ill. Plant. 


is one answer. The remaining pro- 
ducers, working under the open ac- 
count system, will be a few highly 
skilled and efficient producers who 
can stay in the industry and make a 
living, or who have no better alterna- 
tive. Many others will be forced out 
by the next cycle of low prices. Hence, 
expansion of production on the basis 


| of short-run price outlook only pro- 


| motes high 


turnover of producers 
and reduces the number of independ- 
ent single-plant producers.” 

The outlook for greater stability 
in production and prices in the in- 
dustry is not favorable, the authors 
say. By greater use of price analyses 
and outlook information, forecasts 
can be made of probable effects of 
expansion and contraction of produc- 
tion. But even with the best infor- 
mation, producers and agencies seek- 
ing an opportunity to profit by re- 
sponding to short-run stimuli will 
continue to do so. The industry, col- 
lectively, must decide whether to 
continue with the present unsatis- 
factory situation or to adjust output 
to long-run market demand, the re- 
port says. 

Feed Firms 


Getting back to some of the details 
of the rather extensive report, the 
authors said in regard to feed firms 
as financing agencies that nearly all 
feed companies in the study offered 
feed on credit or make arrangements 
to obtain credit for producers. Deal- 
ers who did not offer credit or offered 
it on a limited basis had few sales 
to producers. (The most conspicuous 
examples of this at the time of the 
study, it was noted, were the co- 
operative feed mills. Several large 
cooperative mills were contacted as 
sources of data for the study but 
were not included because of low 


Serving the Milling Industry A 


Qe Line of Quality Grain 


Processing Machinery 


ey for Over a Century. 


SARNARO & LEAS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FISH MEAL FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL — VITAMIN OILS 
JFEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


2 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


N. K. Parrish 


B. 
Mew M Uo todaw thom all combined ROKER JOBBER 
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MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 
Pritt Mi CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

Street, San Francisco 3, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
1114 E. Wabash A , Crawfordsville, Indiana : 

101 East 15th City 16, Missouri PORTER 2-8787 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany @ Atlanta @ Columbus @ Davenport @ Denver © Fort Worth x 
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volume of sales to broiler producers.) 

So-called general feed companies 
dispensed credit from several sources. 
The credit to producers was obtained 
by discounting the producer’s note or 
chattel mortgage at the local bank, 
or through trade credit from primary 
suppliers, or through unsecured bank 
loans on their net worth. The smaller 
local feed distributor used trade 
credit extensively. 

Terminal mills also had several 
sources for the credit they distribu- 
ted. Some used their own operating 
capital, some obtained funds from 
company reserves, and others ob- 
tained direct loans from local banks 
based on the net worth of the mill 
and inventories. Many used a com- 
bination of sources. In addition, some 
dealers arranged credit at local banks 
for producers’ accounts. 


Banks “Not the Answer” 
Commercial banks, it was noted 
furnished both direct and indirect 
credit. Few producers were able to 
use bank credit because of low net 


worth. Banks played a more im- 
portant role by furnishing credit to 
feed firms and other financing agen- 
cies. 

The authors note that many in the 
broiler industry argue that adequate 
control of production decisions would 
be made if all short-term credit were 
granted by banks rather than sup- 
pliers. Since bank requirements are 
more severe in terms of net worth, 
it is argued, only financially strong 
producers would get into the indus- 
try, and they would be guided by 
long-run rather than short-term 
prospects. 

However, the report says, banks 
are not the answer. It is unrealistic 
to expect banks to supply more pro- 
duction credit because the number 
of eligible producers will not increase 
in the immediate future. And the 
present situation, the report says, 
will probably continue as long as 
price risks from irregular fluctuations 
in production predominate. 

As noted above, different types of 
financing agencies preferred different 


financing plans. However, each plan 
represented a “package’’—a group of 
goods and services, usually including 
feed, that were sold collectively and 
could not be separated. One result of 
such financing, it is pointed out, is 
to reduce emphasis on price com- 
petition in markets for individual 
supplies and to create differentiated 
packages. The need for credit and 
element of risk tied these goods and 
services—feed, chicks, other supplies, 
management and marketing services, 
étc.—into a package. 


Financing Plans 


The most widespread financing 
plan was the open account, where 
the creditor furnished the money 
(bank credit) or materials, supplies 
and services, with the loan to be paid 
off upon sale of the birds. Feed con- 
version entered in here indirectly, as 
a criterion for selecting growers. 

The next most prevalent system 
was the share system, where financ- 
ing agencies and growers shared in 
returns. The grower-contractor fur- 
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PATS. PENDING 


CORN SHELLERS 


... efficiently, economically and quickly shell and clean the corn in one time 


and labor saving operation . . 


BRYANT No. 30 CORN SHELLER WILL PRODUCE FROM 800 to 1,000 BUSHELS OF 
SHELLED CORN PER HOUR .. . machine picked corn. 

This high capacity, low maintenance sheller provides grain elevators with a 
fast, efficient and compact machine. 

Shelled corn is discharged and cleaned the entire length of the shelling cyl- 
inder. Powerful suction is placed on the shelled corn by means of the large air 
trunk running from the eye of the fan to the shelled corn discharge point. Here, 
the shelled corn and any foreign material it may contain, drops into the air 
stream; the foreign material is picked up by the air stream and returned to 
the fan to be discharged with the cob and shuck. The thoroughly clean, shelled 
corn is dropped into a screw conveyor or bucket elevator. All units are preci- 
sion manufactured of heavy gauge materials and arc welded for strength and 
long lasting durability. 


Get 15%/,-25°/, More Capacity 
with the BRYANT COARSE CRUSHER 


The Bryant Coarse Crusher, made in three sizes 

22’", 30” and 36” to meet all requirements, and used 
ahead of your sheller to protect sheller from tramp iron, 
stones, and other foreign material, will step-up the 
capacity of your sheller by 15%-25%,! Three sizes 
handle from 900 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 


SMALLER CAPACITY MODELS 
HANDLE 150 to 200 

and 400 to 600 BUSHELS 
PER HOUR. 


ENGINEERING CO. 


. like putting money in the bin! 


nished supplies, retained ownership 
of the flock, assumed responsibility 
for production and marketing de- 
cisions, and assumed risks of price 
changes and losses in event returns 
were less than costs charged against 
the grower. The usual split in 1954 
was 80-20, or up to 90-10 with an 
incentive plan. Growers were guar- 
anteed against losses but were not 
guaranteed a minimum income. 

The flat fee system became more 
widespread in 1954 in the region 
covered in the study. Usual terms 
were a payment to growers of 6¢ a 
bird. Under some arrangements, feed 
conversion systems also entered in 
here, as well as share systems when 
prices were high. 


Conditions for Credit 

Financing agencies in this study 
made five principal conditions for ac- 
cepting an application for financing: 
(1) a chattel mortgage or condition- 
al sales contract to protect the loan 
or to maintain ownership over the 
flock; (2) producer or grower accep- 
tance of field supervision of manage- 
ment practices; (3) a specific buyer 
named or available for the flock (this 
included full acceptance of responsi- 
bility by grower-contractors for mar- 
keting the flock); (4) experience of 
operator; (5) his net worth. 

Various elements limited credit to 
producers or limited integrated pro- 
duction. Most frequent reason given 
was lack of qualified growers. Other 
reasons were full utilization of feed 
mill, or hatchery or credit supply; 
setting of quotas by home offices; 
market outlook. 

Discussing the retail market for 
credit, the authors noted that the 
market for credit is a retail market 
in which sellers are not sellers of 
credit but of other commodities such 
as feed. Quoted prices were only 
nominal prices. The price usually 
quoted made only a partial contribu- 
tion to the cost of the service. The 
total cost of credit was contained in 
the package of goods and services. 
The attention of buyers and sellers 
shifts from a single item to an ag- 
gregate of items, and an analysis of 
the market for credit should include 
feed, credit, supplies and services. 


Prices of Credit 
As part of the study, prices 
charged for credit by creditors were 
examined to discover total credit 
charges and to compare prices 
charged with cost of furnishing the 
service. The discussion of interest 


| rates and charges for financing was 


confined to various producer-financ- 
ing agency relationships because no 
specific interest or carrying charges 
were made under contract growing 
arrangements. Charges for interest 
were lumped into charges for sup- 
plies or were recovered in share of 
net returns retained by the grower- 
contractor. 

The prices charged for credit by 
agencies in the study appeared in 
several forms, some creditors using 
all forms—(1) a quoted interest rate 
or service charge specifically for 
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Now ... you can offer your poultry feed customers 


XANTHOPHYLL, the basic pigmenta- 
tion factor, is found in direct proportion to 
the carotene content of dehydrated alfalfa. 
National’s new product, Hi-N, has more 
beta-carotene (125,000 I. U.’s of Vitamin A 
per Ib. and 150,000 mcg. of Xanthophyll per 
Ib.). With Hi-N in your poultry feed formu- 
las your feeds are not subjected to the pos- 
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Guarantees 25° more Pigmentation Factor 


sible Xanthophyll deficiencies of yellow corn 
and corn gluten meal. 


National’s new Hi-N also has more pro- 
tein (18%) and less fibre (23% maximum) 
than the old standard. For more energy per 
pound of feed, improved feed appearance 
and better feeding results, include 
National’s Hi-N in your formulas. 


BETTER BROILER PIGMENTATION AND EGG YOLK COLOR 


WORLD'S LARGEST ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY  eeemreinemnatien 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS CITY 5, MO. \ A 
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Table 2. Facilities Operated by Financing Firms 


Number of Agencies 


Facilities Operated— Total Utah Washington Oregon California 
Feed mill, hatchery ....... Gulevsesieae 2 0 0 i) 2 
Feed mill, processing plant ....... ° 3 ! 2 0 0 
Feed mill, retail outlet .............. ! 0 1 0 0 
Feed mill, process. plant, retail outlet ! 1 0 0 0 
Feed mill, hatchery, processing plant.. 3 ! 0 I | 
Hatchery, process. plant, retail outlet | 0 0 0 I 


Integration of financing firms with other facilities can be seen in column at left. Eleven of 
the 44 agencies studied were integrated in some degree and operated more than one facility. 
The ‘‘none'’ at bottom of the column refers to agencies furnishing credit only 


Table 3. Supplies Available Under Financing Contracts 


Number of Agencies 


Supplies Financed— Total Utah Washington Oregon California 
44.00 3 0 0 2 
Feed and chicks .......... ae 8 2 I 3 2 
Feed, chicks, and other supplies ...... 10 ! 0 i 8 
Feed and other supplies, except chicks 4 0 2 2 0 
Chicks and medicine and/or equipment 5 0 5 0 0 

Total 44 3 10 12 19 


*Includes institutional credit for feed purchases only 
Twenty-seven financing agencies in the four states provided combinations of supplies. Ten 
supplied feed, chicks, and other items—in words, complete financing of cash costs. | 


interest charge used 6%. Among 
other arrangements was a charge of 
| $1 per ton of feed. 
The authors pointed out that the 


credit; (2) a quoted additional charge 
for chicks or supplies; (3) a discount 
for cash payment for feed. 

Most of the agencies quoting an | 


package system of selling supplies 
often obscured the price paid for 
credit. In this connection, they said 
that many cooperative feed mills have 
not offered feed and credit as a joint 
product and that mills offering credit 
created a differentiated product and 
became partially insulated from price 
competition of cooperative mills. 

The report went on: “Major mills 
and general feed companies granting 
credit to producers charged a price 
for feed high enough to establish a 
reserve to cover credit losses. This 
was a return for assuming part of 
the risk of broiler price changes. 
Even though most feed dealers financ- 
ing under the open account system 
held producers responsible for losses 
incurred, the dealers had to stand 
losses of bad debts if producers went 
out of business after flocks failed to 
return cash costs. During periods of 
prolonged low prices, credit losses 
have been high. In the long run 
creditors must make a charge to 
cover these losses.” 


NATURAL 


UREA 


Additional Urea added to feeds goes through 
the same process as the Urea of natural feed- 
stuffs used in rumen digestion. PROCADIAN 
Urea is made in factories by combination of 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. This pure form of 
Urea, with added conditioning agents such as 
wheat mill feed, provides an excellent, economi- 
cal source of protein in rations that contain 
starch and other energy sources, minerals, vita- 
mins and complete proteins. See us for high- 
quality, PROCADIAN Urea for use in all 
your mixed feeds for ruminants. You can get 
PROCADIAN Urea promptly by rail or truck. 


— Write on telephone wou! 
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Non-protein forms of nitrogen constitute a 
considerable part of the digestible “crude” pro- 
tein in pasture herbage and other natural farm 
feeds. Oats, alfalfa, wheat mill feeds and even 
oilmeals contain a small percentage of their 
nitrogen in the form of Urea. As much as 414% 
of the nitrogen in ground oats is Urea and as 
much as 344% of the nitrogen in sun-cured 
alfalfa is Urea. Ever since man domesticated 
cattle and sheep, these animals have thrived on 
feeds containing natural Urea. Complete pro- 
teins, Urea and many other nitrogen compounds 
are involved in the production of proteins by 
the rumen organisms of cattle and sheep. 
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Summing up the situation on prices 
charged for credit, the authors said: 

1. Quoted prices for credit may 
or may not cover the cost of credit 
to the agency. 

2. Quoted prices for credit usually 
do not represent the entire price paid 
by producers for credit. 

3. The inelastic demand for credit 
permits wide differences in price of 
credit. 

4. The price of credit depends on 
the price of the package—primarily 
the price of the feed. 

5. The need for credit and the 
specialized services that go with it 
have created significant differences 
in sales appeal among commercial 
mixed feeds. One effect of this differ- 
entiation is a strengthening of pro- 
duct competition and a lessening of 
price competition among feed deal- 
ers. 

Differences in Methods 

Among the four states in the study, 
California was by far the leader in 
volume of broilers produced. That 
state raised about 76% of the total 
broilers produced in the four states. 

Differences in methods and results 
of financing broiler producers among 
the four states were related to dif- 
ferences in organization of the in- 
dustry. 

Washington’s principal agencies 
financing production were processors, 
feed dealers and hatcheries. Proces- 
sors loaned the largest amount, fol- 
lowed by feed firms. In Utah three 
integrated firms, under both open ac- 
count and flat fee systems, financed 
broilers. California had a wider range 
of types of agencies in broiler financ- 
ing. Chief agencies were feed firms, 
hatcheries, banks and grower-con- 
tractors. Bank financing was used 
more widely than in other states. The 
bank credit was made available 
through a producer-banker-feed deal- 
er arrangement. In Oregon, feed 
firms were the principal source of 
credit. 

It was estimated that some 90% of 
the producers and growers in the 
region used some form of financing. 


Integration 

Getting back to the subject of 
financing and vertical integration, 
the report showed that among the 
44 agencies in the study, 22 feed 
mills and six hatcheries performed 
only one function or manufactured 
only one line of products. The re- 
maining agencies (less the five fur- 
nishing credit only) were integrated 
in some degree and operated more 
than one facility. (Table 2) Ten feed 
mills had other operations such as 
a hatchery or a processing plant. 

Credit agencies made various com- 
binations of supplies available. (Table 
3) In addition to those from their 
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own firm, many agencies provided 
other supplies on credit. 

There was a direct relationship be- 
tween the degree of vertical inte- 
gration of the agency and the type 
of financing offered. Financing plans 
were instruments for making a profit, 
the report said. The plans reflected 
the various ways that credit could 
be used or that financing could be 
arranged to achieve differing goals. 
As plans varied in sharing of man- 
agement and marketing responsibil- 
ity, varying degrees of vertical in- 
tegration resulted. 

The authors noted the apparent 
trend toward vertical integration. A 
greater proportion of birds was pro- 


duced under flat fee and share plans 
in 1954-55 than in 1951-52. The pro- 
portion of the total output being 
financed did not seem to increase, 
but creditors were financing more 
supplies and making more produc- 
tion decisions. 

It was pointed out that the pri- 
mary reason for the trend was that 
risks of production were greater than 
producers acting independently were 
willing or able to sustain. Non-farm 
agencies have assumed responsibility 
for production in order to maintain 
feed and chick sales of good will of 
processors who depend on them for 
a flow of broilers. Maintenance of 
stable production serves to protect 


LASSEN PROCESS 
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R.S.WILSON CO. 
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capital investments in breeding 
flocks, hatchery equipment, feed 
mills, ete. 


Effects of Integration 

In discussing the effects of inte- 
gration, the authors note that it can 
be argued that vertical integration 
enables non-farm financing agencies 
to stabilize long-run production and 
prices, thereby maintaining facilities 
needed in the long run by absorbing 
short-run losses. 

One effect of vertical integration 
is to maintain production at times 
when economic conditions would not 
justify production by individual pro- 
ducers. 

Implicit in the decision of non-farm 
firms to maintain production during 
periods of low prices is an assumption 
that the industry will continue to be 
characterized by unpredictable 
changes in output which the industry 
as a whole has been unable or un- 
willing to control. The willingness of 
grower-contractors to subsidize pro- 
duction and assume losses for short 
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periods means they must be able to 
recoup the losses in the long run. 

The primary objective of the inte- 
grated financing agency—the grower- 
contractor—the authors point out, is 
long-run rather than immediate 
profit through production of a cer- 
tain supply of broilers of a certain 
quality. Although profit goes up and 
down with prices, production response 
is to long-run prices and market de- 
mand. 

Other credit agencies, such as feed 
dealers, have as their primary ob- 
jective profits from sale of feed. They 
do not have direct control over pro- 
duction decisions of individual pro- 
ducers. When producers are stimu- 
lated by prospects for profit, the 
competition to sell feeds leads to 
promotion of more production. And 
the credit thus makes broiler pro- 
duction more unstable. 

The report also points out the cor- 
relation between proportion of costs 
financed and the incidence of such 
risks as price decline, diseases and 
mortality, and finding a market. To 
assume risks means assuming some 
responsibility for basic production 
decisions. As these decisions pass 
from producer, so do the risks. 

The authors said it is not clear 
whether shifting the burden of risks 
from producers to others under fin- 
ancing plans reduces over-all risks of 
each kind that must be borne by the 
industry as a whole. Some argue that 
the burden of some risks is borne by 
creditors at lower cost than by in- 
dividual producers because their 
greater size permits better outlook 
advice, better research, closer inspec- 
tion of flocks, etc. 

In conclusion, the authors show 
how financing has speeded over-all 
growth of the broiler industry; pro- 
moted greater stability of output 
where financing agencies with vary- 
ing degrees of integration have as- 
sumed basic production decisions; 
resulted in larger flocks and produc- 
ing units (i.e., blocks of broilers be- 
ing produced by one firm through 
grower-contracting activities); pro- 
moted technological advances by en- 
couraging larger units; possibly re- 
duced cost of production through 
pooling of risks; and raised net in- 
come of many producers and grow- 
ers who have got into the business. 
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Ettect of Length of Storage 
Of Mixed Feed on the 
Growth Rate of Chicks 


By Dr. M. M. Rosenberg and T. Tanaka 


Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 


\ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The value of 
freshness of feed has often been 
mentioned, and for that reason many 
feed men will be interested in this 
report on research at the Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
authors point out that jz this study, 
it was shown that stored feed loses 
some of its nutritive value even when 
stored under nearly ideal conditions. 
Antioxidants were not available at 
the time of the study, the authors 
note, so the extent to which the 
chemical changes may have been im- 
peded by their inclusion in the ex- 
perimental ration was not known. 
However, under conditions of this 
test, it was shown that efficiency of 
the stored feed was adversely affect- 
ed after a certain period. An inter- 
esting observation was that male 
chicks were affected adversely after 
a much shorter feed storage period 
than that needed to cause adverse 
effects in pullet chicks. This article 
is the text of a report issued this 
year by the Hawaii station. 


¥ ¥ 


INTRODUCTION—Availability of 
feed has been one of the most serious 


vestigation was undertaken to answer 
this pertinent question. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS— 
The chick starter ration shown in 
Table 1 was mixed at the onset of 
this experiment and stored in a tile- 
walled room where daily temperature 
and humidity readings were obtained 
at 12:00 noon throughout this study. 
A random sample of this mixture was 
removed every 28 days during a peri- 
od of nine trials, and the aging feed 
and freshly mixed feed of the same 
formula were fed to two groups of 30- 
day-old New Hampshire chicks during 
a period of six weeks. 

In this way it was possible to ob- | 
tain data on the effects of aging feed 
on individual body weights at 6 weeks 
of age, rate of mortality, incidence | 
of perosis, and feed consumption. 
When trial 9 was begun, the aged 
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Because it is generally believed 4 Farmers want the service \abor. edvertisement for 
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TABLE 1—fFormula of experimental ration not. 
Ingredients Amount 
Ground yellow corn ..........e0esees 30.0 
NE” FEDMAKER 
Dehydrated 5.0 = = 
Ground oyster shell 0.25 
Manganese sulfate, gm. ..........-055 10.0 
15.0 
ATS THEM ALL 
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FIGURE 1. Average body weights of males and females at six weeks of age 
in nine trials, 


Fresh feed = moles 


cunee Aged feed males 


—— . Fresh feed females 


freshly mixed feed remained remark- 
ably uniform from trial to trial, indi- 
cating thereby that there was little 
effect of different experimental ani- 
mals and feedstuffs as well as en- 
vironment on the results of this stu- 


e0oF ——1— Aged feed - females dy. The average weights of the con- 
trol chicks fed freshly mixed feed in 
760F. rs Trial 9 were almost identical to those 
| obtained with the original mixture 

wr 9106.0 | fed in trial 1. 
With the exception of Trial 3 (sec- 
| > cond month of study), the average 
weights of the cockerels fed the aging 
gms. 0.13 Ib. feed were lighter than those fed the 
fresh feed (see Table 2). In contrast, 
ies | the pullet chicks fed the stored and 
5 soe fresh rations showed very similar 
j body weights up to Trial 5, but the 
6 | differences in body weights were not 
A ‘ real until Trials 8 and 9. During Trial 
3 8 9 9, the cockerel and pullet chicks fed 


Trials 


feed was approximately eight months 
old. 

RESULTS — Body weight at 6 
weeks — The average body weights 


obtained during the nine trials are 


the aging feed were 0.23 and 0.13 Ib. 
lighter, respectively, than those fed 


presented graphically in Figure 1. As | freshly mixed feed. A statistical 
may be seen, the average weight of | analysis of the data shown in Table 
the cockerel and pullet chicks fed | 2 revealed a significant effect of the 
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TABLE 2. Average body weights of and 
females fed stored or fresh feed at 6 weeks of 
age. 

Body Weights 


Males Females 

Trials— At BY A* B 
760.5 760.5 625.7 625.7 
2 755.2 676.1 628.1 588.1 
718.2 755.0 633.1 658.9 
765.2 679.3 645.4 631.4 
ane 723.1 695.7 615.0 629.6 
710.0 684.1! 587.3 551.1 
et 752.5 685.5 614.2 610.2 
763.1 648.2 643.8 591.6 
769.6 665.6 635.9 575.2 


*Fresh feed. 
tOld feed. 


TABLE 3—Rate of mortality to 6 weeks of age 
of chicks fed stored or fresh feed. 


Percent Dead 

Trials— Bt 

0.0 0. 
0.0 6.7 
0.0 0.0 

*Fresh feed. 

+Old feed. 


stored ration on the growth rate of 
cockerels but not of pullets. 


Mortality—The mortality rates up 
to six weeks of age in each of the 
nine trials are summarized in Table 
3. In total, only eight of 510 chicks 
died during this study, and of these, 
six were fed the stored feed. How- 
ever, none of the chicks fed the 
stored feed died during Trials 8 and 9. 

Perosis—Perosis, commonly called 
slipped tendon, is a disease that may 
be induced by a rapid growth rate on 
a formula deficient in certain vita- 
mins and minerals, by a greater defi- 
ciency of these under normal growth, 
or by an oversupply of either calcium 
or phosphorus in the chick’s diet. The 
chick’s hereditary threshold for these 
nutrients also plays a role in the de- 
velopment of this malformation. 

In this study, the aging feed did 
not influence the incidence of perosis. 
Strangely, as this study progressed, 
both males and females fed the stored 
feed showed a tendency toward a 
lower incidence than those fed the 
freshly mixed feed. As has been ob- 
served in many laboratories, the 
cockerels suffered a higher rate of 
perosis than did the pullets. These 
data are summarized in Table 4. 

Efficiency of feed utilization—Feed 
efficiency (amount of feed consumed 
to produce a unit of gain) was in 
favor of the lots fed the freshly mix- 
ed feed, except in Trial 3. These dif- 
ferences tended to increase with the 
storage time. As may be seen in 
Table 5, the chicks fed the stored 
feed in Trial 9 required 0.46 lb. more 
feed to produce a pound of gain than 
did those fed the fresh feed. 

Temperature and relative humidity 
in storage room—In Table 6 are 
shown the average readings obtained 
TABLE 4.—Incidence of perosis at 6 weeks of 

age in chicks fed stored or fresh feed. 

Incidence of Perosis (%) 


Males Females 

Trials— A* B A* Bt 
7.7 7.7 5.9 5.9 
0.0 8.3 0.0 7.7 
aaa 7.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Of 14.3 21.4 6.7 0.0 
18.8 11.8 0.0 0.0 
ee . 21.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
25.0 8.3 5.6 0.0 
18.8 5.6 0.0 
ip 18.8 18.2 0.0 0.0 


*Fresh feed. 
feed. 
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during each of the nine trials. The 
temperature range did not exceed 5° 
F. in any of the trials and the maxi- 
mum change was only 7° F. The 
humidity readings tended to follow 
the same pattern, but the variation 
was much larger. 

The data obtained from Trial 1 
were recorded in November 1950, 
whereas the values obtained in Trial 
9 were recorded during August 1951. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLU- 
SIONS—This investigation has shown 
that stored feed does lose some of its 
nutritive value even when it is stored 
under nearly ideal conditions. It is 
doubtful that feed is stored anywhere 
in the Hawaiian Islands under more 
uniform environmental conditions. 
Despite the fact the feed was aged 
in this experiment in a climate that 
never exceeded 80° F., there was a 
progressive loss in its feeding value. 
By the third month of storage, 
cockerel chicks failed to grow as fast 
or use their feed as efficiently as 
their controls; and this loss in nutri- 


tive value and efficiency became pro- 
gressively greater with each succes- 
sive trial. 

Interestingly, the growth rate of pul- 
let chicks was not adversely affected 
until the feed had been stored for six 
months. During the first six trials, 
the growth rate was practically the 
same as those for chicks fed freshly 
mixed feed, although efficiency of feed 
utilization was adversely affected 
after 2 months of storage. These ob- 
servations pose an interesting ques- 
tion. Why the difference in the results 
obtained for the two sexes? 

It may be, by way of partial ex- 
planation, that cockerel chicks have 
a higher threshold requirement than 
pullets for the various nutrients to 
support their greater growth rate. 
Thus, as the feed aged, certain nutri- 
ents may have been diminished in 
quantity and quality by means of 
oxidation to a point inadequate for 
maximum growth of cockerel chicks 
but still adequate for pullets. Thus, as 
the feed aged upon storage, it be- 


came inadequate for optimum meta- 
bolism of cockerel chicks by the third 
month, but supported optimum meta- 
bolism among pullet chicks until it 
was stored for six months. 

A practical conclusion that may be 
drawn from this study is that it is 
more important, for maximum 
growth, to feed freshly mixed feed 
to cockerel chicks than to pullets. 
Nonetheless, this study has also 
shown that feed efficiency is signifi- 
cantly impaired after two months of 
storage. Thus, poultrymen would be 
well advised to insist on freshly mixed 
feed or special supplementation for 
vitamin A, at least, if the channels 
of trade cannot supply the farmer 
with feed less than two months from 
time of mixing. According to Ewing 
(1951), all feed ingredients tend to 
lose vitamin A activity with age, and 
the rate is increased if they are 
ground and mixed with other feed- 
stuffs. 

Antioxidants were not available at 
the time of this study; therefore, the 
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Repeated nutritional evidence 
establishes CDP as the best 
phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual 
supply and uniform quality 
in highly available phosphorus- i 
low fluorine CDP. 


TABLE 5—Feed efficiency of chicks fed 
or fresh food tor 


Feed Efficiency* 
ounds) 
Trials— 


Ne 


*Sexes combined. 
tFresh feed. 
tOld feed. 


TABLE 6—Temperature and relative humi 
readings recorded during the a 


Temperature 
Trials— Range* 


*Expressed in degrees Fahrenheit. 
tExpressed in percent. 


extent to which the chemical changes 
may have been impeded by their 
inclusion in our experimental ration 
is not known. Similarly, it is not 
known how much faster the experi- 
mental ration might have deteriorated 
had it been stored under a galvanized 
roof in closed quarters. 


SUMMARY— 


1. A chick starter ration, adequate 
for growth, was stored for a period of 
nine months in a uniform environ- 
ment that nexer exceeded 80° F. A 
random sample of this feed was com- 
pared with freshly mixed feed of the 
same formula at intervals of 28 days 
during a series of nine trials. 

2. The growth rate to six weeks of 
age of cockerel and pullet chicks fed 
the freshly mixed feed was remarka- 
bly uniform during the nine trials. In 
comparison, cockerel chicks grow sig- 
nificantly slower when fed the aged 
ration after the feed has been stored 
for more than two months. The pul- 
let chicks grew as well as their con- 
trols until the stored feed has been 
aged for six months. 

3. The efficiency of the stored feed 
was adversely affected after two 
months of storage. At each trial con- 
ducted thereafter, the ration stored 
for more than two months was less 
efficient than the freshly mixed con- 
trol. 

4. Aging of feed, under the condi- 
tions of this experiment, did not af- 
fect the incidence of perosis or 
mortality. 

5. An explanation of the difference 
in results between the two sexes was 
suggested. 
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THESE OPPORTUNITIES* 


are 
your feed business 


This is a time of decision for many feed _A few sharp new “working tools” may i: 


dealers. Possibly it is for you. Adrastic _well give your feed business the keen be 
change or two can make all the dif- competitive edge you are looking for. t 
ference—in efficiency of your business, This is the time to explore what has been I 


in bigger tonnage, in profit. newly developed in these vital fields: 


A newly recharged line of sk New, streamlined advertising and 4 
your own feeds. merchandising program to L 
With Swift’s new Pow-R-Pac base formulas round up new customers. : 
feeds can “Everyone has a promotion program”... but 
is it as thorough and well-planned as Swift's? 
A program can be tailored exactly to your mix- ss ay a 
tition. If i Does it include training for sales personnel 
het as well as expert assistance for producer meet- 
ings? Judge for yourself—just check here — 
*K —- Top-quality selling advantages in kA protein lift for your feeds. 
nationally known feeds. When you mix Swift’s Animal Proteins into 
Farmers and feeders pay attention when you your feeds, you gain a quality advantage. 
talk, and advertise, ““You get the Pick of the Swift’s proteins are entirely packing house q 
Proteins—from Swift.” Tie up with a name products, thoroughly processed. If interested, .. 
farmers know—Swift—and you’re on your check here — 


way—up. You can review the full story by 
checking here — 


Check the opportunities above that you’d like to in- 
feed vestigate—now. Then fill in the coupon below, tear out 

* A Complete line of r ialty . this entire page and mail it to the Swift’s Feed De- 
with real acceptance. partment Office nearest you, listed below. Your inquiry 
Swift’s full line of specialty feeds are brightly will be carefully and promptly handled in strict con- 


packaged, loaded with merchandising appeal as fidence. You will be contacted for a meeting appoint- 
well as superior nutrition. Consider the possi- ment at your convenience. 

bilities of one quality line including three calf 
foods, a milk replacer for pigs, a sweet starter 


pellet for pigs, a booster feed for poultry and a SWIFT & Company Feed Department 
complete line of seven popular-priced minerals. Pp 
Why not find out how these can augment your 

Mill arrangement with 


present lines? Check here — I'd like to have you outline to me in person the opportuni- 
ties I’ve checked above. This means no obligation on my part. 


new shortcuts. 


Have you wondered where to start in taking 
some of the cost and labor out of your present 
feed mixing and handling? Swift can help you 
with the new mill planning consultant service. 
You'll make a good start by checking here — 


Firm 


Address = __State 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


eed White Provision Co. P.O. Box 5548 P. ©. Box 2850 
F financing Feed Sales Dist. Cleveland, Ohio Memphis 2, Tennessee 
realistic and effective. Howell Mill Road & Phone: Melrose 1-2660 Phone: Jackson 3-1573 
14th St., N.W. 
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Stock Yards North P. 
to go after the big customers, the good ones Phone: Emerson 2571 
you’ ve always wanted. Now you can start even, Feed Mill Phone; Tabor 5-1231 PR 
or better, with any competitor. Why not in- ence i Box 38—Highlond Perk Ogden, Uich 
vestigate? Check here — ond Station Phone: 4-3413 
2514 Des Moines, lowa 
n 
* = Marketing assistance. Plant Feed Department 


Contact us for possible marketing assistance Chicago, Illinois 4060 E. 26th a 
on the livestock or poultry that your customers Chane: Verds 7211 
feed. 
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I wish I had never gone collecting in 


The door to Joe Brooks’ office 
opened at two in the afternoon and 
a white faced Butterfall Barlow en- 
tered. He actually looked sick and 
he was sweating profusely. 

“What's the matter, Butterball?” 
asked Joe. “Are you sick? You look 
bad.” 

Butterball, the heavy employee ad- 
dicted to sweets, sat down in a chair. 
“Oh, Joe, I’ve done a terrible thing. 
I-I might as well quit right now, be- 
fore you fire me. Oh, why did I do 
it?” 

Joe Brooks took a deep breath. 
“Now, Butterball, control yourself,” 
he said. “What did you do that was 
so terrible? I sent you out to collect 
some delinquent accounts this mor- 
ning. What happened? Didn’t you get 
any money?” 

“Oh, yeah, yeah! I got some 
money.” Butterball said nervously. 
He fished into his pocket and came 
up with some crumpled checks and 
currency. “I-I got $372.50,” he said, 
“but, oh, I’ve done a terrible thing, 
Joe. Wait until you hear what I did.” 

“Well, it can’t be so terrible,” Joe 
said. “You came back with the money. 
You didn’t vamoose the county. What 


else could be so terrible? 


Butterball’s Act 
Butterball Barlow bit his lips. His 
grey eyes held a miserable anguished 
look. “J-Joe,” he said. “I-I lost that 
delinquent list. If somebody finds it, 


the-the whole countryside will know | 


who owes us money. And-and that 
will be terrible.” 


Joe Brooks ran his hand through 


his brownish, greying hair. ‘That 
certainly isn’t so good, Butterball. I 
can see what you mean.” 

“Go ahead and fire me, Joe!” burst 
forth Butterball. “Go ahead. I know 
I deserve it. I'll miss workin’ here, 
bein’ with the boys and everythin’, 
but fire me.” 

“Now don’t get all worked up, But- 
terball,” Joe said calmly. “In any 
business emergency, the first thing 
to do is keep a cool head and think. 
Where did you keep the list as you 
went from farm to farm collecting?” 

“In a pocket book I was reading. 
The collection list was folded and 
the edges stuck out of the book. I 
kept it on the seat beside me so I 
could get it easy when I got in and 
out the light truck.” 

“Uh, huh! Have you got the book?” 

“Sure, it’s out in the front seat of 
the car now. But the list is gone.” 
Butterball was a picture of dejec- 
tion. 

“Did you look through the front 
seat area of the truck, on the floor? 
Maybe the wind blew the sheet be- 
tween the seat and floor mat.” 

Butterball shook his head. “Joe, I 
looked there eight or nine times. I’ve 
been sick to my stomach ever since 
I missed the list an hour ago. What 
can I do?” 

Joe looked thoughtful. “Well, But- 
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An Important Book Is Lost 


terball, 
do. Go 


every farmer you visited if they found 


a sheet 
them it 


By AL. P. NELSON 


thing to 
ind ask 


there is only one 
back over your route 
what’s on the list.” 
of paper you lost. Don’t tell 


‘’s your collection list. Just say | Butterball 


some business stuff. If you find it at 
a farm, only that farmer will know 


“Oh, I hate to do it,” commiserated 
“But I suppose I have to 


the first place.” 

“Around a feed mill we have to do 
a little of everything, Butterball,” 
| Joe said a little sternly. “And as I 
told you before you left this morning, 
a collection list is private and val- 
uable. I didn’t think you'd lose it.” 

“That’s just it,” Butterball ex- 
plained. “I was so nervous about the 
list—that’s why I musta lost it.” 

“Well, better make those call 
backs,” Joe said. “Maybe you'll have 
good luck in finding it before five 
o'clock.” 

“Okay, Joe, I hope I do,” Butter- 

ball said. “If I do, maybe you'll feel 
like keeping me on.” 
“Let’s talk about that when you 
| get back,” Joe said encouragingly. 
“The thing now is to get that list 
back!” 


Joe Wonders 
The afternoon wore on and Joe 
wondered what luck Butterball was 
having. Joe was quite worried about 
the list. He could foresee the rural 


HEAT SERIOUSLY AFFECTS THE POTENCY 
OF MANY VITAMIN A PRODUCTS 


Vitamin A, one of the key ingredients in poultry, swine, 
and cattle feeds, is highly susceptible to oxidation. This 
process is accelerated by heat. Delivering vitamin A in 
the potency specified by the formula is a major problem 
for feed manufacturers. 

Now, with Micratized® vitamins, stability is assured. 
Nopco’s most significant recent contribution to the feed 
industry is a complete line of truly stable vitamin A and 
D products. The Micratized vitamins are stabilized by 
an exclusive process which shields them from heat, 
humidity, and trace minerals. 


Vitamin A oxidizes rapidly in storage. are not 


Feeds 
mixed, delivered, and fed, all on the same day. They are 
stored for varying periods on manufacturers’ premises, on 


dealers’ floors, in feed bins. Tests have shown that after only 
1 month of storage at 80°F., some vitamin A dry products 
and oils lose half their potency in feeds. 
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Vitamin A is subject to potency loss in transit. Tempera- 
tures in closed freight cars and trucks rolling through the 
southern U.S. in the summertime go as high as 145°F. 
Transportation is a problem for manufacturers who want 
to deliver their feed without loss of vitamin potency enroute. 


Bulk feed delivery is geared to vitamin stability. When de- 
livered in bulk, feed is stored in steel or wooden bins exposed 
to the sun. Inside temperatures often reach 125°F, putting a 
tremendous strain on the stability of vitamin A, because 
vitamin potency may deteriorate rapidly at that temperature. 
In such cases the success of the entire program may depend 
on a heat-resistant vitamin A. 


| 
Pelleting is frequently done at high temperatures. The pel- 
leting process involves passing steam through the mix in a 
heated chamber. Recent assays of pellets fortified with 
vitamin A feeding oil showed severe losses of vitamin A 
potency (20% to 100%). Vitamin A stability in pellets is 
highly variable, depending on the feed formula and on the 
amount of heat, steam, and pressure. 
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98.6°F. 


gossip that would result if some gos- 
sipy farmer found the list of delin- 
quent accounts. It could result in the 
loss of some customers. Farmers 
would think “say, that Joe Brooks 
is careless about such things. I 
wouldn’t want my neighbors to know 
how much I owe him.” 


But there was nothing Joe could 
do but wait. He criticized himself, 
too, for sending Butterball out to 
collect, but at a sales training meet- 
ing a year ago, he and his men had 
decided that each employee should 
get some experience trying to col- 
lect such accounts. The theory was 
that it would show employees the im- 
portance of getting cash for as much 
merchandise as possible, and, when 
selling on credit, to give credit only 
to those who had a record of paying 
on time. 

About a quarter to five, the door 
to Joe's office opened and in stepped 
a round faced, pretty and somewhat 
chunky girl clad in the white uni- 
form of a waitress. 


“You Mr. Brooks?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Joe said, rising like a gentle- 
man. “Sit down, won’t you?” 

The girl sat down, crossing one 
pretty stockinged leg over the other. 
She held a slip of paper in her hand. 
“This belongs to you,” she said. “I 
reckon it was lost.” 


The Lost is Found 


Joe took the slip and unfolded it. 
He sighed. It was the missing de- 
linquent account list. “Thanks,” he 
said. “We are mighty glad to have it 
back. Where did you find it?” 

“This Butterball comes in to eat 
every day at the Doughnut Cafe 
where I work,” she said. “When I 
went to clear away the dishes after 
he left, I found the paper on the 
floor folded two times. it looked like 
it wasn’t waste paper, and so I opened 

“Did you show it to anyone?” 

The girl smiled, revealing pretty 
teeth. “No,” she said. “I figured you 
didn’t want anyone to see it. It’s pri- 


vate. So I waited till I got off work 
and came over.” 

“That's mighty nice of you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I like the guy, 
Mister, but he’s so darn bashful. He 
eats at the cafe every day, is always 
reading pocket novels, but he won't 
say more than ‘hello’ to me. And I 
give him lots of chances to tumble 
to the idea—” she broke off. 

“That you wouldn't say ‘no’ to a 
date, eh?” Joe said gently. 

She smiled again. “Mr. 
you’ve been around.” 

Joe heard a truck drive up. He 
thrust the paper back into the girl's 
hand. “Here's Butterball now. I'll go 
out to meet him and teil him some- 
one is waiting to see him in the office. 
Then you give him the list. And if 
he doesn’t ask you for a date, ditch 
him and look for another guy.” 

The girl beamed. “Oh, I have a 
feeling everything will be just won- 
derful,” she said. “Thanks, thanks a 
lot, Mr. Brooks.” 


Brooks, 


SPECIAL MICRATIZED VITAMIN A 
PRODUCT IS AVAILABLE 


Micratized Vitamin A is a key factor in Nopco’s Nopcay” 
Livestock Feeding Supplement. Stable, potent vitamin A has 
been proved essential for profitable cattle gains. Nopcay 
assures feeders of adequate amounts of vitamin A in spite 
of seasonal high temperatures which destroy the value of 
other vitamin supplements. For thriftier cattle and larger calf 
crops, feed Nopcay Livestock Feeding Supplement. 


Every test conducted by independent agencies has shown 
Micratized Vitamin A to be uniquely stable under exposure 
to heat. A recent university report showed that Micratized 
Vitamin A, mixed with a feed containing trace minerals, 
lost only 4.8% of its potency after 30 days’ storage at 
“In that same iest, cod-liver oil lost 40% of its 
potency, and a stabilized dry fat powder 32%. 


Get acquainted with Nopco’s Micratized vitamins. Send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 
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Feeding tests in the laboratory are equally dramatic. In 
one university’s test on turkeys, the control group birds fed 
no vitamin A and those fed vitamin A in the form of fish 
liver oil which had Geteriorated in the feed all died within 
4 weeks—conclusive evidence of the key role of vitamin A 
in poultry diets. The group fed Micratized Vitamin A showed 
normal survival and made satisfactory growth. 
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For pellets and crumbles, Nopco has developed Micratized 
Vitamin A, Type L. This product survives the pelleting 
process in spite of extremes in heat, moisture and pressure. 
At the same time, Type L, like other Micratized vitamins, is 
readily absorbed from the digestive tract. You can depend 
on Micratized vitamins to deliver, without expensive over- 
ages, the potency specified by the formula. 
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| Most Feeds Meet 


Guaranties; Some 


Deficient in Fat 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Commer- 
cial feeding stuffs analyzed by the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 


| Station in 1955 substantially main- 


tained the high quality standards of 
recent years, according to the an- 
nual report of inspection 
Commercial feeding stuffs analyzed 
by the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in 1°55 substantial- 


ly maintained the high quality stan- 


dards of recent years, the annual re- 
port of inspection shows. 
While 96% of guaranties were met 


| in 906 official samples, and 87% of 


these samples met ali guaranties 
made for them, deficiencies in fat 
showed a substantial increase. Eighty- 
six samples were found below the fat 


| guaranties made for them in 1955, 


compared with 64 in 1954 and 49 in 


| 1953. H. J. Fisher, chief chemist at 
| the station, said in the report that 


some feed manufacturers may still 
fail to take into account the fact that 
the vegetable meal ingredients of 
their feeds contain less fat now that 
solvent extraction of such meals is 
common, 

Only seven official samples showed 
fiber content above that guaranteed, 
and there were 20 feeds below the 


| protein guarantee, the same number 


| as in 1954. 


Seventy-eight per cent of the vita- 
min D carrier samples analyzed met 
or were sufficiently close to their 


| guaranteed potencies to be passed. 


This is below the 89% figure report- 


| ed for 1954, the same 89% is also the 


average for guaranteed potencies 
met or substantially met in the 19- 
year period from 1927. 

No general survey of medicated 
feeds was made in 1955, Dr. Fisher 
reports, but of eight such samples 
analyzed, only one was below the 
guaranty. 


_> 


Wisconsin Producing 


Feeder Pigs 


MANITOWOC, WIS. — Increasing 
numbers of feeder pigs are current- 
ly being raised and sold in Wisconsin. 

This was pointed out in a report in 
the publication National Hog Farmer 


| in connection with the formation of 


| a new feeder pig marketing organi- 


zation of swine producers in north- 
eastern Wisconsin. 

The proposed organization is called 
the Wisconsin Feeder Pig Marketing 
Cooperative and is set up to market 
feeder pigs produced in the Fox River 


| Valley area. 


| activity 


The organizers will center their 
in Manitowoc, Kewaunee, 
Calumet and Brown counties and 
parts of other counties in the area. 
They are seeking 500 producers own- 


| ing 3,000 sows as a starting point. 


County agents in the area helped 
farmers organize the group and noted 
that the number of feeder pigs raised 
in the state is increasing. 
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Missouri Study Shows 
Rumen Organisms 


Keep Gains Steady 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The University 
: of Missouri reports that recent re- 
search has shown that tne feeding of 
dried rumen organisms will keep 
ruminants gaining steadily when they 
q go from drylot to pasture. 

Dr. W. H. Pfander said that when | 
cattle and sheep that have been win- 
tered on dry forages are turned on 
pasture, they often scour and lose 
weight for one or two weeks. Part of 
this disturbance is attributed to in- 
ability of rumen bacteria to use a 


strange feed. After bacteria adjust 
to pasture, the ruminant can gain 
weight. 

If the early weight losses could be 
reduced or prevented, the over-all 
return to the livestock industry would 
be millions of pounds of meat and 
milk annually, Dr. Pfander says. In 
| areas where animals are wintered 
| under drylot conditions, it would add 
two weeks production and prevent 
the “paid vacations” some ruminants 
now have. 

Two years ago, Dr. Pfander said, 
the Missouri station found that steers 
and sheep drenched with rumen fluid 
obtained from animals adjusted to 
| pasture lost little or no weight and 
| gained faster than control animals 


Distributed in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Ray Blomfield-Swanson 


ae 16, Minn. 


6009 Wayzata Bivd 
’Rehard 5-88 


Phone: 


Recent research, he continued, has 
indicated that animals previously fed 
on drylot adjusted to pasture condi- 
tions more rapidly when fed dried 
rumen organisms from animals that 
were previously adjusted to wheat 
pasture. 

Control animals which received no 
rumen organisms lost weight when 
they first went to pasture and then 
slowly recovered their original weight 
and after two weeks gained at a good 
rate. Those which had received the 
rumen organisms did not lose weight 
and immediately started to gain. At 
the end of six weeks on experiment, 
inoculated sheep weighed 6 lb. more 
per head than the control animals, 
Dr. Pfander said. 

RICHARD M. BURNETT DIES 

VINE GROVE, KY.—Richard M. 
Burnett, 85, veteran feed, seed, roof- 
ing, hardware and implement dealer 
in Vine Grove, Ky., for more than 30 
years, died at the Hardin County 
Memorial Hospital, Elizabethtown, 
Ky., July 24. 
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California Association 


Names Committees 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has announced appointments 
to divisions and committees which 
will carry on association work during 
the 1956-57 year. 


The appointments are as follows: 


| Retail Feed Division: Carl A. Pilegard, 
chairman, Jensen & Pilegard, Fresno; Andy 
4. Santana, vice chairman, Santana Feed 


orge Wellman, 
Allen Burwell, 
Mor- 
San Fernando. 
William M. 


& Supply Co., Watsonville; Ge 
Chico Seed & Feed Co., Chico; 
Ambler Milling Co., Inc., San Jose; Joe 
row, Gillmor Feed & Seed, 

Feed Manufacturers Division: 


Claypool, Jr., chairman, Claypool & Co., San 
Bernardino; Ed H. Durr, vice chairman, 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma; Thom- 


as A. Jones, Poultrymen’s Co-op Association 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Lewis 
C, Pope, Brookhurst Mill, Anaheim; Arne 
Jalonen, Topper Feed Mills, Fresno. 


Hay Division: E. L. Kyte, chairman, Ed- 
win L. Kyte Co., Modesto; Monte Wells, vice 
chairman, Wells & Wright, Chino; Jack 
Goin, El Monte Hay Market, El Monte; 
W. E. Straight, San Joaquin Valley Hay 
Growers Assn., Tracy; H Glenn Lawler, 
Lawler Hay & Grain Co., Sacramento; I. 
Newt Robinson, Jr., Robinson Farms, Stock- 
ton. 

Grain 
chairman, 
L. A. Perkins, vice 
Kirkman, Modesto; K, L 
Devendorf Co., Los Angeles; 

Eales-Young Grain Co., 
Brown, E. D. Wilkinson 
isco; D. G. Harris, 
Grain Cc Los Angeles. 

Division: J. L. Kingsley, 
chairman, Escondido Valley Poultry Assn., 
~~ do; H. V. Nootbaar, vice chairman, 
H. yotbaar & Co., Pasadena; I. D. Sinai- 
co, } Fam Vegetable Oil Co., Norwalk; Car- 
ter Sanders, Production Cotton Oj! Co., Fres- 
no; S. E. Lanier, Van Waters & Rogers of 
California, San Francisco. 

Legislative Committee: 
sen, chairman, Walter Jansen & 
coln; Samuel S. Nisson, vice 
Pacific Guano Co., Petaluma; Richard J. 
Smith, Andersen-Smith Milling Co. San 
Francisco; C. B. Capps, California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles; Thomas H. Jones, Poul- 
trymen's Co-op Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Transportation Committee: F. F. Miller, 
chairman, California Milling Corp., Los An- 


Division: Herbert H. Johnson, 
Quaker Oats Co., Los Angeles; 
chairman, Stanley & 
Dickens, F. E. 
George L. 
Stockton; 
Grain Co., 
Continental 


Eales, 
Ivan 
San Franc 


Walter K. Jan- 
Son, Lin- 
chairman, 


geles; Eugene V. Goranhson, vice chairman, 
Ralston Purina Co., Oakland; L. Fox, 
Quaker Oats Co., Los Angeles; Dale Fran- 
cis, Poultrymen’s Co-op Association of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Ed H. 
Durr, Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma. 


Membership Committee: W. A. Gould, 
chairman, Consolidated Milling Co., San 
Francisco; William P. Mathews, vice chair- 
man, Coast Grain Co., Norwalk; E. Roberts 
Bailey, Bailey & Co., Claremont; F. H. Cor- 
zine, Charles T. Taylor & Co., Los Angeles; 
Jack Vanella, Butte Feed & Warehouse Co., 


Chico; Carter Sanders, Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno. 


Cuban Molasses 


Exports Estimated 


WASHINGTON—Total production 
of 1956 Cuban high-test molasses 
was 110.8 million gallons, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports, 
basing its estimates on information 
from trade sources. Of this amount, 
about 88 million gallons had been 
exported as of June 30, 1956. 

Of the 100 million gallons of 1956 
Cuban blackstrap sold, all but about 
8 million gallons had been exported 
as of the same date, USDA reports. 


uestion: 


Who sells 
Dow 
Methionine 
for 
healthier, 
handsomer 
animals? 


NSWEL? 


BOWMAN 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Holland, Mich. 
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house, farmers will find that the heat | probably a little more economical as 
~ «liad reduced 5 to 15°, depending | far as the quantity of materials is 

day, if th sunnyness of the | concerned. However, either method 

ay, e S$ pe > a white : 
ee ervice Uu etin Oar | : roof is painted mtg hite will be satisfactory . 
color to reflect the rays of the sun. ‘ 
Dr. Dale says, however, that the Dr. Dale explains thet dirty gal- 
difference may be less in houses | V@nized steel roofing will absorb 89% 


which are well ventilated. of solar heat—the 
| Helpful N oa ing On galvanized steel or aluminum wal 
| otes eed roofs, one coat of white lead paint 
and Management for Feed may _ four to six years. On built 
up asphalt and building paper, > 
Men and Their Customers or whitewash may <> 
applied every year or two. 
White wash may be scrubbed or | Methionine 
White Roofs Fight Heat | reduced this summer, according to | Swept on by pouring the fluid mix- | va ; . 
| Dr. A. C. Dale, Purdue University | ture on at the top or ridge and | On Ce eee ', 
Hot temperatures in broiler houses | agricultural engineer. allowing it to flow down toward the | Carroll Swanson Sales Co. : 
and other animal shelters can be | In the average insulated animal | eave. Dr. Dale believes spraying is | 620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, la., Tel. CH 4-5177 : 


| BACK UP YOUR “BUY SIGNS” : 
| WITH DOW METHIONINE . 


Is this trader’s hand busy making a methionine requirements. If cost- This profitable formula flexibility is no | 
good ingredient buy for you? saving ingredients mean upsetting the trade secret. More than 60 per cent 

protein-calorie-amino acid balance of of all registered poultry feed formulas : 
your formula, you can correct it. By now contain methionine supplement. 
supplementing your formulas with Years of Dow experience in the 7 
Dow Methionine, you can keep the sav- development of methionine supple- 
ings you made at market. Dow Methio- ment for feeds are available to help you. 
nine balances any variation in natural Write today for full information on 
When it’s profit-wise to switch in- methionine and assures top feed effi: Dow Methionine. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
gredients, it’s also wise to recheck ciency. company, Agricultural Chemical Sales 


Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


Every market day, the best ingredient 
buys are being made confidently by 
feed manufacturers who depend on 
Dow Methionine to stabilize feed effi- 
ciency . . . and profits. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


| 
| 
: i 
‘ 
| 
. 
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26% of the sun’s heat. Experiments 
have shown that dark colored asphalt 
roofing may reach a temperature of 
155° on a relatively calm sunny day 
when the outside air temperature is 
around 90 degrees. 


High Quality Beef Calves 


A beef heifer’s ability to produce a 


ducers accurately cull their poorest 
heifers, when their calves are quite 
young without fear of removing the 
best individuals 


| Barn Mow Hay Drying 


|} an accepted farm 


Barn mow hay drying has become 
operation and is 
produce top 


necessary to quality 


process at greater convenience and 
less risk to the crop. Mold growth or 
spoilage by bacterial action will not 


develop on this feed product, they | 


say, if sound harvesting and storage 
procedures are followed. 

Among the advantages they list 
are less dependence upon the vagaries 
of the weather; better quality hay 
produced by removing the product 
from the field at the most advan- 


_Scabby Barley Is Usable 


If barley carries more than 10% 
“scabby” kernels it can’t be profitably 
used for hog feed. However, it can 


| be safely fed to cattle, sheep, and 


poultry, says Ross Feetwood, Univer- 
sity of Missouri extension field crops 
specialist. 

Scab on barley is first recognized 
by the premature ripening of one or 


high-quality calf can be fairly well | chopped hay in California, according | tageous time, and safer storage by | More spikelets anytime after flower- 
predicted by the weight of her first | to John B. Dobie, associate specialist | mechanical removal of the remaining | 8- The infected kernels turn a light 
calf at 16 weeks of age, reports Dr. | in agricultural engineering, and | moisture. brown and later a dusty gray. 
Doyle Chambers of Oklahoma A&M | Ralph R. Parks, agriculturalist in the The barn mow hay drier consists | Usually, the brown color shows only 
College. agricultural extension service of the | of a system of channels or ducts | at the base but heavily infected 

Dr. Chambers has studied the calf | University of California. through which the air is distributed | kernels turn brown all over. After 


by a fan. Hay is piled on the ducts | harvest, examination shows the gray- 
so that the moving air passes through | ish, shriveled, scabby condition of 
Mr. Parks have prepared a pamphlet and dries it. The driers are usually — by ten Heat os _ : 
describing suggested means of in- !ocated in the barn mow, but similar 
stalling a hay mow system. The pam- | Units are used for open stacks where | 5° age gy a — — 
rainfall is low. vomit. If such a condition develops, 


“Barn Mow r 4 hogs should be placed on other feed 
a high correlation exists between the | Hay Drying,” has been published by Without hay drying, the California i Se ee e 
specialists warn, moist hay in storage | and the barley fed to cattle, sheep, 


16 and 30 week weights of each calf. | the university as Circular 454. wate And " or poultry 

Dr. Chambers believes that this This substitute ee eee According to Mr. Feetwood, barley 
calf-weight method will help _ pro- grown in some areas seldom is 
severely infected with scab. However, 
the organism causing the disease is 
nearly always present and, under 
favorable conditions for its develop- 
ment, can cause trouble. 


weights of some 300 beef cows, during 
the past four years. To date he has 
found that the weight of a heifer’s 
first calf at 16 weeks of age is cor- 
related with the weights of all her 
future calves at the same age. Also, | phlet, bearing the title 


Reporting on a study of this sub- 
stitute to sun drying, Mr. Dobie and 


measure does not 
i replace sun drying but completes the ey 


NATIONAL BENTONITE 


Reasonable Dairy Return 


In order to make a _ reasonable 
return for his labor in the dairy 
business these days a farmer must 


| have: Clean plowing to cover crop resi- 
© Cows that produce at least 10,000 | dues and seed treatment are the two 

lbs. of milk each. | best means of control, he says. 

| @ High quality roughage that must | * 


| be fed liberally. 
| @ A return of at least $350 in milk | Nutrition Influence 
sales per cow per year. 


i @ At least $1,500 income per $1,000 | There are many cattle and sheep 


invested in equipment. growers who are following a pro- 
@ More than 200,000 lbs. of milk | gram of selective breeding, with 
sales per farm worker per year. major emphasis on increased produc- 
These are the conclusions of a | tion of meat and fiber. This type of 
committee of specialists at Michigan | Program has proved its worth many 
State University who studied the | times for beef cattle, sheep, swine, 
present dairy situation. | dairy cattle and poultry, says Ivan 
The specialists found that when a | Watson, extension animal husband- 
farmer is not making a reasonable | man at New Mexico A&M College. 
return for his labor in dairying, he But the effect or influence of level 
may be weak in any one or all of | nutrition on production should be 
the points listed. ° kept in mind by all livestock pro- 


A MOLASSES BLENDER 
THAT HANDLES ALL MATERIAL 
AS FAST AS YOU CAN BAG IT! 


National Bentonite is a natural mineral widely used throughout the feed 
processing industry as a bonding additive for the production of better 
cubes and pellets. 


| 
PROVIDES GREATER PELLET FIRMNESS — | 


National Bentonite provides greater pellet firmness and strength . . . pre- 
vents product crumbling, yet produces pellets easily crushed by livestock. 
Makes it easy to use many hard-to-pellet ingredients such as milo grain 
and some types of cottonseed meal. 


ya PROMOTES BETTER SALES APPEAL 


National Bentonite adds appealing gloss to pellet surface — makes them 
look better, sell faster! 


KA REDUCES PELLETING COSTS | 


Lubricating —" of National Bentonite makes pelleting easier . . . 
reduces die wear...increases production efficiency —/owers manufac- 
turing costs! 


PRESERVES NUTRITIONAL CONTENT 


National Bentonite reduces oxidation and so stabilizes protein content. 
Minimizes need for fat as bonding agent, thus avoids rancidity. Will 
not upset stability of carotene in alfalfa... will not impart off-flavors. 
Mineral trace elements increase nutritional content of pellets. 


These and other benefits are yours when you add National 
Bentonite to your pellets. Mail coupon today for additional 
information on prices and distributors. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PROCESSORS OF BENTONITE 


BAROID DIVISION * NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 5622 


Patents Applied For 


FORDS 
FEED 


MOLASSES BLENDER 


This foreed feeding of materials into the 
blending cylinder lets you handle hay 
and other light, bulky materials ot a 
considerably faster rate without requir- 
ing increased horsepower. Assures a 
steady, continuous flow into and out of 
the blender without bridging or choking. 

| Permits you to apply molasses, in any 
proportion that can be absorbed, with 
completely uniform, thorough penetra- 
tion without balling or lumping. 


YORCIS” ALL Meterict 
-THRY ond OUT 
ding Chember 


q RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. s A FORDS Forced Feed Blender gives you solid, heavy-duty construction, convenient 

CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS control grouping ...is outstanding for efficient, economical operation ... and is edapt- 
4 NAM able to almost any quip t arrang 

e a NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE ON FORDS’ HAMMERMILLS, 
MOLASSES BLENDERS, VERTICAL MIXERS, CORN SHELLERS, 
4 COMPANY. TITLE ] PNEUMATIC GRAINVAYORS, PORTABLE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT. 
Write for Literature and Name of Neorest Distributor 
ADDRESS. 
city STATE MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


4501 S. ILLINOIS STREET + STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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icers so that they might better 
‘vaiuate the progress made through Mr. Watson points out, maintaining | 
bre eding, Mr. Watson points out. the breeding herd in high flesh year- 
‘mproved feed conditions, through a long is too expensive in relation to Shel 
period of years, will contribute as returns, just as much as maintain- 


much to increased calf weights per 


cow as the herd improvement pro- 


he says. The question should 
lave been judged fairly by the pro- You : 
ducer. Was it feed conditions, the Feed Microscopy 


reeding program, or a combination 

{f the two? 

The relation of the plane of nutri- 
tion to herd improvement has many 
variations, says Mr. Watson. First of 
all, the animal must have sufficient 
food for body maintenance, Over and 
above this requirement, the additional 
intake is used for reproduction or 
storage in the form of fat deposits. 
A breeding animal receiving a low 
maintenance supply of feed cannot 
produce a normal weight calf, lamb 
or pig at birth. The supply of milk to 
raise the young is in turn lower, 
affecting the normal growth of the 


be the least efficient. In other words, 


ing in poor flesh, with a low rate of 
production. 


Demonstration Planned 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A demonstration | 
on feed microscopy will be part of 
the program at the annual meeting | 
of the Poultry Science Assn. to be | 
held Aug. 7-i0 at North Carolina 
State College. 

The demonstration will be present- 
ed at an afternoon session Aug. 9 by 
M. F. Lawatsch, General Mills, Inc., 
Indianola, Iowa. He will use pre- 
pared slides in the short demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr. Lawatsch is a member of the 
American Association of Feed Micro- 


MELROSE BULDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


animal. 

Varying levels of protein and caro- 
tene on the normal reproduction in 
cows are being studied by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Prelim- 
inary studies have shown that 
normal reproduction in cows requires 
an adequate quantity of carotene. 
These same scientists report calves 
born of cows fed low protein diets, 
averaged 40 Ibs. lighter than other 
calves at weaning time six months 
after birth. The other calves were 
from cows receiving higher rates of 
protein. Calves from both groups of 
cows were not significantly different 
in birth weight, states Mr. Watson. 

In striving for “efficient produc- 
tion” —the greatest production at the 
least cost—the two extremes of levels 
of nutrition as related to production 
ind reproduction can be proven to 


need some 


investigate 
CHASE 


scopists. 


Mr. Feed Mixer: 


Add Wita ex 


Pre-cultured Live Yeast 
to Your Feed Formulas 


And Give Your Customers 
these Bonus Features 


BETTER FEED UTILIZATION . . . whether on creep feed, feed 


And This Is What VITA-VEX : 


lot rations or winter feeding, VITA-VEX enables animals to 7 


ek gain more from the feed they eat. 


MORE DIGESTIBLE FEED .. . roughages and home grown Does For You! a 


o> he ‘ grains provide more value to cattle, sheep and dairy herd, ASSURES REPEAT BUSINESS __ . custo- a 
al oa because VITA-VEX stimulates rumen bacteria action. mers will be quick to see the advantages . 
—J i HEALTHIER, MORE ACTIVE ANIMALS . . . with better appe- your feeds have over your competition 
~ tites; less digestive disorders; less scours and bloat; VITA-VEX d th Wk cides a 
Y an MORE REGULAR FEEDING . . . with VITA-VEX added; ani- BUILDS THE REPUTATION OF YOUR a 
A mals stay on their feed and eat more regularly; stay healthy BRAND . . . your feed brands will be- a 
3 § during calving and ward off minor ailments. come recognized to be the beet eveliebile i” 
INCREASED RUMEN FERMENTATION |. feeds consumed Ind dail fe 
are more available to rumen bacteria resulting in faster 
j weight gains or greater milk production and butterfat count proved the value of including pre- a 
4 in dairy cattle. cultured live yeast in feeds. i 
A FEED TO FIT ANY FEEDING PROGRAM little or no . 
changes are necessary to turn present rations into more INCREASE YOUR PROFITS. Because you | 
: palatable, more profitable feeding. VITA-VEX fits in any offer a better feed you make more sales I 
“4 type of formula. . and get more profits! 
---------5 


WRITE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS 


aA | If you would like to have more information on how 
VITA-VEX can help you build your business and in- 
crease your profits, just fill in and mail the coupon 
Sell ’em, give ’em away, use today. There is no cost or obligation. NAME 


as premiums, as novelty containers. A DIVISION OF DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Handy, appealing, expertly sewn of 
FIRM. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Gentlemen: Please send me additional information on VITA-VEX. 


quality cloth. For added impact: 

your name or trademark clearly, 

colorfully printed on every item. 

CHASE BAG COMPANY 620 East 16th Ave. North Kansas City, Missouri 

309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. | 
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Help PREVENT DISEASE by supplying good fed 
that contain the right amount of the w 
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To make money for your customers—as layers or meat birds—chicks 
must stay healthy! It’s good health that leads to better growth and 
better production. 


There’s no surer way to help prevent disease and keep your chicks 
healthy than the use of the right amount of the right antibiotic. Not 
just any antibiotic, but the world’s greatest disease-fighter: AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN is more effective against more disease organisms 
than any other known drug. AUREOMYCIN, in the right amount 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


in good feeds, offers the finest protection that can be obtained today 
against the chronic diseases that cause so many losses—CRD, blue 
comb and non-specific enteritis. 

Let your customers be sure! Recommend feeds containing the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN. 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY + ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20. N. ¥ 
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PENB to Hire Egg 
Promotion Specialist; 


Leaders Honored 


CHICAGO—Scheduling of a meet- 
ing in the South this fall to fully ex- 
plore the needs for establishing a 
southern branch office of the Poultry 
& Egg National Board and authori- 
zation of the hiring of a full-time egg 
promotion specialist were major steps 
taken by the PENB executive com- 
mittee recently. 

The committee met in Minneapolis 
during the annual convention of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Feder- 
ation. 


| 
| 


All members of the executive com- 
mittee will meet in Jackson, Miss., 
probably in October, with a special 


committee that has been studying 
the establishment of a _ southern 
branch PENB office for almost a 


year. An open meeting to discuss 
southern problems relating to poultry 
products promotion will follow, ac- 
cording to Dr. James M. Gwin, PENB 
general manager 

Employment of an egg promotion 
specialist at PENB headquarters at 
an early date was recommended to 
the executive committee by the 
PENB finance committee which also 
met in Minneapolis. The finance com- 
mittee meeting was chairmanned by 


BOX 


LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 
Diethylstilbestrol, Dienestrol Diacetate (Lipamone) 
Feeds, ingredients, tallow stability, 
alfalfa, gossypol, nitrogen solubility 
THE POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 

903 


Referee Service 


DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


E. D. Griffin, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Allied Mills, 
Inc. and PENB general finance 
chairman. 

The egg promotion specialist will 
devote full time to developing egg 
promotion ideas and activities, just 
as PENB’s broiler promotion special- 
ist, William Staempfli, Jr., is doing 
for broilers, Dr. Gwin said. 

Twelve industry leaders from as 
many state PENB committees were 
recognized in Minneapolis as “A 
Dozen Good Eggsamples” of aggres- 
sive leadership in finance and pro- 
motion campaigns of the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. 

At the same time it was announced 
that the three states that had col- 
lected the largest sums for PENB 
through state committee activity so 
far this year are Indiana, with $17,- 
098.39; Ohio, with $9,094.40, and 
Nebraska, with $5,770.87. 

The 12 “good eggsamples” each 
received an attractive outdoor bar- 
becuer in a ceremony emceed by 


You get more than a 


PELLET COOLER at 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. In addition to advanced designs 
of coolers, he has America’s most mod- 
ern line of equipment for complete pel- 
leting installations large and small 
pellet mills, crumbling rolls, shaking 
shoes, and weighing and conveying units. 

You also get on-the-spot, depend- 
able guidance, because your SPROUT- 

: WALDRON MAN 
is thoroughly 
trained to help solve 
your problems. He's 
practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help 
you increase your 
profits year after 
year. And, being one 
of a team, he can 
pass on to you the 
accumulated experi- 
ence of the entire 
Sprout-Waldron sales and engineering 
staff. 

Typical of our representatives is 
Tommy Thompson, pictured here, a 
graduate engineer with many years of 
service to the milling industry. Before 
joining Sprout-Waldron, Tommy worked 
as an engineer in the milling equipment 
department of Moore Dry Dock. At 
Sprout-Waldron he spent a year in the 
engineering department prior to being 
assigned as a sales engineer. As with 
Sprout-Waldron men, his familiarity 
with local milling problems as well as 
on-the-spot guidance helps him to serve 
his customers. 

With such men to help you, you're 
bound to buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


NEW! 
AUTOMATIC AIR 
CONTROL COOLAIRE 


Newly designed is 
the Coolaire with 
Automatic Air Con- 
trois for short run 
installations. Air in- 
let louvers are individually hinged and 
closed except when pellet level reaches 
that particular louver. Cooling and dry- 
ing air is pulled through the hot pellets, 
not over them. Also available as frames 
to fit and convert existing Coolaires. 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 


PELLET ACE 


Here's today’s 

most modern, 
big-capacity 
pellet mill. Its 
high-volume, low-power operation is un- 
equalled in the industry. Pellet Ace out- 
produces any mill when operating under 
the same horsepower and formula re- 
quirements. 


NEW 
JUNIOR ACE 


A compact, 
swinghead mill 
with all major 
advantages of 
the Pellet Ace, 
yet smaller in 
size and capacity and lower in price. 
Available in 25 and 40 h.p. 


SPROUT- 
WALDRON 
PELLET 


money-making 
combination 


COOLAIRE 


profits, higher 


dation .. 


later if desired. 
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COOLS... CLEANS... DRIES ...GRADES ... CRUMBLES 


COOLAIRE installations are bringing greater pelleting 
production efficiency 
throughout the country. 

This compact combination unit cools, cleans, grades, 
dries, and crumbles pellets of all sizes — on only one foun- 
. with only one driving arrangement. No costly 
interconnecting spouting is necessary, and the compact de- 
sign saves floor space. A built-in by-pass allows the pro- 
duction of either pellets or crumbles without switching 
screens. Additional louvered cooling sections can be added 
to increase capacity. The crumblizer unit can be installed 


to feed millers 


Flow from the cooler section is by a simple, trouble-free 
shaking-feed that handles cubes as efficiently as smaller pel- 
lets. Automatic Pellet Flow Control starts feeder only when 
cooler is full, thus preventing hot pellets at start of run. 

COOLAIRE is shipped match-marked and ready to be 
bolted together. Semi-skilled labor can assemble it. There 
are no expensive installation costs. Ask your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN about COOLAIRE, or write for details. 


SPROUT-WALDROR 


LOGAN STREET e 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winn 


Simce (E606 — 


MUNCY, PA. 
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James M. Westall 

| APPOINTED—James M. Westall has 
been appointed associate manager of 

| the Earle-Chesterfield Mill Co., Ashe- 

| ville, N.C., it has been announced by 
John D. Earle, Jr., general manager. 
Mr. Westall is a graduate of David- 
son College with a degree in busi- 
ness administration and has had 
training in law. He will assist Mr. 
Earle in management of the com- 
pany which operates one of the 
largest feed manufacturing _ busi- 
nesses in the Carolinas in addition to 
a flour mill, corn mill and chick 
hatchery. “Chesterfield” products are 


distributed in four southeastern 
states. 
Leslie S. Hubbard, PENB president, 


at a reception at the Radisson Hotel 
The reception was held instead of 
the annual PENB breakfast at the 
APHF convention. 

Recognized as “A Dozen Good Egg- 
samples” were: Don Brooks, Okla- 
homa; Al Crayden, Indiana; Bruce 
Davisson, Ohio; Doyle H. Free, Ne- 
braska; D. E. Huntington, South Car- 
olina; Don Helgeson, Minnesota; T. 
A. Hensarling, Texas; Clyde Ingram, 


Louisiana; Fred Libutzke, Connecti- 
cut; John B. Randall, Jr., Massa- 
chusetts; Willard Smith, California, 


and F. H. Nyman, Utah. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and 


TRIPLE YOUR 


PROFITS! 


| aN 
HONEGGER LEGHORNS 
| A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
| follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
| with HONEGGER DEALERS. 
BIG “H” FEEDS 

Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 

FARM BUILDINGS 

|  Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 

tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
| are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
| Honegger Dealers. 
EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ full line of modern labor- 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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Increased Rate of 
Grain Feeding to 
Milk Cows Noted 


WASHINGTON — An increasing 
rate of grain feeding to milk cows 
but a changing seasonal pattern have 
been pointed out by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its latest re- 
port on the dairy situation. 

Data on quantities of grain fed to 
milk cows are now collected on the 
first days of February, April, June, 


August, October and December. 
Using these data, estimates have 
been derived as to quantities of grain | 
and other concentrates fed per milk 


cow per year, 1944-55. 

In 1955, on farms selling milk or 
cream, the average quantity fed per 
cow for the country as a whole was 


1,838 lb., 26% over that of 1944. This | 
increase approximates the increase 
of 27% in production of milk per | 


cow. As a result, 3.3 lb. of milk were 
produced for each pound of grain 
fed to milk cows in every year except 
three since 1944. 


Seasonal 


Pattern Changes 

However, USDA said, this prac- 
tically constant figure for the year 
as a whole obscures the fact that 
there has been a significant change 
in seasonal relationships between 
milk produced and grain fed. On the 
first day of June, August and October 
there has been a significant decline 
in quantity of milk produced for each 
pound of grain fed as compared with 
earlier years. On the other hand, 
without exception, in the last few 
years the quantity of milk produced 
per pound of grain fed on the first 
day of February, April and Decem- 
ber is higher than it was in the 
1940's. 

Two developments contributing to 
this, USDA said, have been improve- 
ments in quality of roughage ad, 
winter feeding, particularly the in- 


| pected to 


| in 1955. The number of milk cows 


creased proportion of alfalfa hay in 
the total hay supply, and the in- 
creased proportion of grass silage in 
the total silage supply. The second 
factor may be a change in freshening 
date which has occurred. 


In connection with these comments, 
USDA noted that rates of grain 
feeding in relation to quantity of 
milk produced, of course, vary sub- 
stantially among states. Among the 
larger milk producing states the 
figures or quantity of milk pro- 
duced per pound of feed fed are: 
Wisconsin, 4 lb.; New York, 3.3 Ib.; 
California, 4.3 lb.; Minnesota, 3.7 Ib. | 


Higher Production 

The USDA report also notes that 
milk production continues at a rec- 
ord high, and output for 1956 is ex- 
total about 127 billion 
pounds, compared with 123.5 billion 


on farms at the beginning of 1956 
was 1% below a year earlier, but in 
recent years farmers have increased 
the rate of milk production per cow 
enough to more than offset the re- 
duction in numbers of cows. The 
increase has been accomplished by 
keeping higher producing animals 
and by increasing quantities of con- 
centrates fed and supplying better 
roughage. 

With milk and butterfat prices 
higher than in 1955 and production 
up, cash receipts from dairy products 
this year promise to be around the 
1952 record of $4.6 billion, compared 
with $4.2 billion in 1955. 


FORMER DEALER DIES 

OKOLONA, KY.—Joseph Pezza- 
rossi, 55, who for a number of years 
owned and operated a feed store on 
Preston Highway at Okolona, Ky., a 
few miles south of Louisville, and for 
the past two years has operated as 
a builder, died July 19 at his home 
in Okolona. Survivors include his 
widow, five sons, four sisters and two 
brothers. 


below what you receive in this 52-lesson Sales 
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Your best feeds are better 
with 


Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the 
University of Maryland contain Abbott's Arsanilic 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive 
pays for itself many times over in faster growth, 
better feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium 
feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— 


casorartories 


Chemical Sales Division North Chicago, !!linols 


AMBERWEAVE 
BURLAP {BAGS 


OF FINEST INDIAN CLOTH 


The DAYTON BAG & BURLAP 00, 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
PHONE FUlton 6161 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO GET AHEAD 
IN THE FEED BUSINESS ' 
GET THIS 52 LESSON 


SALES TRAINING only 


Now you can get today's best selling ideas . 

the same material that hundreds of leading feed 
executives purchased in the past. We are now 
offering a packaged program of 52 lessons 
including Quiz Questionnaires for grading your 
answers ... all at the unheard of cost of only 
37c per lesson. Every feed man needs this 
valuable collection of tried and tested selling 
ideas on every phase of feed selling. Read 


JUTE 
TWINE 
THE DAYTON 

GAG & BURLAP CO. 
2. 


Bow 


PER 
LESSON 
ORDER A SET 


TODAY for only .. 1 9.24 


No words or pictures can make you 
realize the helpfulness of this train- 
ing course to those who want to get 
ahead in the feed business. You must 
SEE and examine it to appreciate 
its value of over $100.00. That's why 
we offer to send the entire 52 les- 
sons on 10-day examination. 


Training Course . . . which was written by top 
feed salesmen. Cost over $50,000 to produce. So don't pass up this bargain while the 
supply lasts. ACT NOW . .. ORDER THE 52 LESSONS SENT TO YOU TODAY for only 
$19.24. Pay for it only a few dollars per month if you wish. It's a must for those who 
want to get ahead in the feed business. 


FOR BETTER, FASTER-SELLING FEEDS 


Boost your 
FEED VALUES 
with... 


Build up demand for your feed mixes by adding the 
blood minerals—iron and copper! 
Tamms is a pioneer in high grade oxides of iron—now 
also offers manufacturers of feed a unique blend of 
iron and copper sulphate. 


12 BOOKS on "HOW TO 
SELL FEED TODAY" 


No one in the feed business should be 
without this series of books at his elbow 
all the time. They are his guide to suc- 
cess. These 12 easy-to-use 24-page books 
are crammed with hundreds of proven 
sales-making ideas. Here are the sub- 
jects covered: 

1.—Fundamentals of Good Feed Sales- 
manship. 2.—How to Be a Better Feed 
Salesman. 3.—Feed Store Management. 
4.—How to Sell Feed to Farmers. 5.— 
How to Judge Feedstuff Values. 6.—Know 
Animal and Poultry Nutrition. 7.—Know 
Livestock and Poultry Management. 8.— 
How to Sell Poultry Feeds. 9.—How to 
Sell Livestock Feeds. 10.—Special Selling 
Data. |1.—Feed Store Advertising. 12.— 
Feed Store Direct Mail. 


12 BOOKS ON ANIMAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


This series of 64-page books actually 
make up a complete FARM ANIMAL 
MANUAL .. . a reference book that no 
feed dealer or feed salesman should be 
without. It covers EVERY phase of 
EVERY farm animal disease, giving spe- 
cig! tips on housing and shelter, breeding, 


management of poultry and livestock! 
These facts are condensed in an easy to 
read "Question and Answer" form giving 
you information needed by every one in 
the feed business. Subjects covered in- 
clude feeding methods, brooding, equip- 
ment, management, marketing, economics 
of the industry, sanitation, history, breeds, 
and many other subjects. Booklets cover 
baby chicks, broilers, turkeys, swine, dairy 
and beef cattle, rabbits, service work, etc. 
These 28, eight-page booklets belong in 
EVERY FEED MAN'S LIBRARY. 


SEND NO MONEY—PAY ONLY 
A FEW DOLLARS MONTHLY 


After you have examined the set (sent on 
10-day approval) we will bill you for 
$19.24. Then you can tell us how much 
you wish to pay each month (to fit your 
budget). Pay as little as $2.00 per month 
if you wish until the $19.24 is paid. If you 
send the $19.24 (full payment) when we 
bill you . . . we will give you three extra 
24-page books on “HOW TO SELL FEED 
TODAY" at no extra cost .. . PLUS an 
extra "KNOW THE ANSWER QUIZ" 
booklet! That's right . . you get 15 
books instead of 12 books and 29 instead 
of 28 booklets. So please ACT NOW by 
mailing the coupon today. 


RED OXIDE OF IRON 

Growing and breeding animals, 
as well as poultry, ans adequate 
supplies of iron in their daily diet. 
This high quality Red Oxide has 
an extremely high iron potency. 


TAMMS YELLOW OXIDE AND 
BROWN OXIDE 

Tamms Iron Oxides are free of 
injurious impurities such as lead, 
fluorine and arsenic—contain no 
harmful ingredients. Certificate 
of analysis furnished u re- 
quest for all Tamms Oxides. 


IRON-COP MINERAL BLEND 
First mineral combination of its 


kind offered to feed manufactur- 


Dept. 


AMMS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


228 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Attractive prices on pool cars, carload 
lots and smaller bulk orders. 


ers. By blending Tamms Red 
Oxide with high-grade 
copper sulphate in proper nutri- 
building, health-promoting func- 
tionoftheironisgreatly increased. 
Iron-Cop is thoroughly mixed 
and milled to assure maximum 
utilization—eliminates need of 
running both of these essential 
minerals through a feed mixer; 
avoids danger of copper elements 
forming pockets in the feed. 


MINERAL FEED BLACK 

For use in coloring rock phos- 
phate and soybean meal. An eco- 
nomical replacement for charcoal 
and carbon black. 


RM-4 


ILL. 


water needs and cautions, rotation, and 
controlling and eliminating sources of 
infection. Some of the book titles are: 
Fundamentals on Disease Prevention. . . 
Poultry Health Problems . . . Dairy and 


TOBIAS ENTERPRISES 


225 North Michigan Ave. Chicago |, Ill. 


Beef Cattle .. . Sheep and Goat Raising QUIZ QUESTIONNAIRES 

. . « Care of Swine . . . Care of Horses FURNISHED FREE 

and Mules . . . Care of Dogs, Cats and Now grading of your lessons made easy. 
Rabbits. We furnish free of charge !5 four-page 


Quiz Questionnaires which make it easy to 
check your answers and tell how you are 
etting ahead. You get the |5 four-page 
Quiz Questionnaires right along in e 
same package with your 52 lessons at no 
extra cost. 


28 “KNOW THE ANSWER 
QUIZ" BOOKLETS 


Here™they are . . . the answers to over 
1200 questions concerning feeding and 


MAIL COUPON TODAY — SEND NO MONEY! 


PHIL W. TOBIAS, SR., TOBIAS ENTERPRISES ' 
225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 
' Please send me on 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION one complete set of your 52-lesson Sales ' 
' Training Course plus the 15 Quiz Questionnaires on "HOW TO SELL FEED TODAY." Within H 
' 10 days | may return it without obligation . . . or you may bill me $19.24 for the complete ' 
= set which you sent. H 
© After receipt of your invoice | will tell you whether | will pay the $19.24 in one payment, § 
' land keep the 3 extra books FREE on "HOW TO SELL FEED TODAY'') or tell you how much § 
1 my budget will allow for monthly payments (minimum $2.00 per month) until full $19.24 is § 
8 paid. It is understood that if | pay on the monthly payment plan that if | miss one pay- § 
4 ment, the entire balance becomes due. ' 
ADORESS 
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Program Complete 


For Aug. 20-21 
Kentucky Meeting 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—A variety of 
topics, ranging from reports on nutri- 
tion research projects to information 
about the grain support program, are 
included on the program for the joint 
meeting of the Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn. and the University of 

Kentucky Animal Nutrition Confer- 
= a ence. The event is scheduled for Aug. 
20-21 at the Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel 
here. 

With Jack Weber, president of the 
Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn. presid- 
ing, the meeting will get under way 
at 10 a.m. Aug. 20. On the program 
that morning are Dr. J. A. Shellen- 


> 
¥ 


CHICAGO OUTING—Shown enjoying themselves at the & Co.; Norman K. Stanton, Taste Engineering, Inc.; M. 


‘hi > A. Jurgens, Illinois Farm Supply Co.; R. I’. Harmon, 
" spri ting at the Rolling 5 : 
Week come Michigan Salt Co.; Donald R. Rose, Allied Mills, Inc., 


Green Country Club, from left to right, are: E. H. Bills, 454 Robert M. Sutton, International Minerals & Chemi- 
Columbia Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; L. C. Risberg, Ryde cal Corp. (Photos by Truman Fowler.) 


. i »., dealer for Swift & Co. | Thompson, farm manager, Cecil | berger, Kansas State College, speak- 

Tennessee Firm | feeds, pe together Pesces ty | Moss ‘cal Harry Jackson. ‘The latter | ing on the “Kansas Feed School”; 

{ Has Chicken Fry fried chicken dinner at the Kenessee two men also own the Union City | Don Jacobson, talking on “University 
UNION CITY, TENN.—Friends | Froiler Farm near here. Grain Co. which supplies the 70,000- of Kentucky Dairy Nutrition Re- 

and customers of the Union City The broiler farm is owned by J. E bird broiler farm with feed. | search”; Dr. J. A. Hoefer, Michigan 


| State University, discussing “New De- 
velopments in Swine Feeding,” and 
Dr. John J. Begin, speaking on “Uni- 


| versity of Kentucky Poultry Nutrition 
| Research.” 
@ r | Dr. W. P. Garrigus, associate di- 


| Tector of the Kentucky Agriculture 
| Experiment Station and chairman of 
the animal industry group, will be in 


loaders for every grain handling meed 
, lowing the noon luncheon and direc- 


tors’ meeting. 

That portion of the program will 

| include the following speakers and 
topics: W. E. Glennon, president of 
See | the American Feed Manufacturers 
eS Assn., “You and the Feed Business”; 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, University of Illi- 

nois, “The Role of Concentrates in 
Beef Cattle Nutrition”; Mancil J. 
Vincent, Kentucky's assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture, “Administra- 
tive Policy of Department of Agricul- 
| ture as It Affects the Feed Industry,” 
and Dr. Patch Woolfolk, “University 
of Kentucky Sheep Research.” 
The morning session Aug. 21 will 
be in charge of Dr. Frank J. Welch, 
director of the University of Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Two talks are scheduled—Dr. 
Homer Patrick, director of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Atomic Energy 
| Commission agriculture research pro- 
| gram, speaking on “Atoms in Nutri- 
| tion” and Charles Barnhart, talking 

on “University of Kentucky Swine 
| Nutrition Research.” 

Edward C. Aubrey, vice president 
of the Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn., 
will be in charge of the final session. 
Ray Bowden of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. will discuss 
the “Grain Support Program”; Dr. 
N. L. Jacobson, Iowa State College, 

will talk on “Milk Replacers and Calf 
| Starters—Their Place in Calf Feed- 

ing Program,” and Frank Baker, will 
| wind up the program with “Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Ruminant Nutrition 
Research.” 

A social hour at 6 p.m. will precede 
the 7 p.m. banquet concluding the 
meeting. 


SEEDBURO GIANT AUGER 
LOADER...Handles over 2,500 
bushels per hour 


The Giant bulk material loader with 
a 9” auger is Seedburo’s largest 
capacity auger-type loader. The 
“Giant” handles up to 3,000 bushels 
of grain per hour with models up to 
50 feet long from the ground. It’s 
designed for easy, labor-free opera- 
tion and built for a long life of hard 
use. The “Giant” can be powered by 
a 13 H.P. gasoline engine, a 7% 
H.P. electric motor or by any stand- 
ard tractor power take-off. Corn 
screens are available. 


SELLS FEED BUSINESS 


ELKADER, IOWA—W. B. Fass- 
binder has sold his feed and seed 
business here to Burnell Wilker who 
until recently was mill operator for 
the Wolf Milling Service. 


# “1400-4” HAND AUGER # 1000" STEEL FLIGHT LOADER # “600” ALUMINUM FLIGHT LOADER “1600,” GENERAL DUTY 6” AUGER 
@ Hondles materic!l 20 times faster @ pent 9 corn, small grains and @ 16-gauge aircraft aluminum con- @ Handles up te 1600 bushels of corn 
than scooping. baled struction. per hour. 
® Has dozens of uses. 7 wong built for heavy-duty use. @ Can be carried, shifted and oper- @ Elevates grain from 0° to vertical. 
@ Can be powered by o 2 HP. @ Requires Y2 H.P. electric motor, or ated by one man. ® Available with either boot drive or 
engine, or V4 to Ya H.-P. electric 2 H.P. gas engine for power. ®@ Lightweight makes the 600" ideal top drive. Available with 8” auger 
motor. for clean-up jobs. for larger capacity. 
See your SEEDBURO 
Representative : SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
or call collect Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
ANdover 3-2128 i 


D GRAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Dept. FS-8, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Inside Information on 


NiCarbazin 


Number 2, 1956 


To answer technical questions about NiCarbazin for the Feed Industry, 
Merck research, production, and sales executives regularly hold round-table 
discussions. What follows is an up-to-the-minute report of the answers these 
men gave at their latest meeting to questions of broad interest to the trade. 
All previous ads in this series are available on request. 


Q. What is the effect of a preventive program with NiCarbazin on the 
subsequent immunity of pullets to coccidiosis? 


A. Immunologist: Continuous feeding of preventive levels of NiCarbazin 
does not in any way interfere with the development of a solid immunity 
against all dangerous species of poultry coccidia in properly exposed pullets. 


Q. Is NiCarbazin compatible with other microingredients? a 


A. Chemical Control: Yes. Every test we have made proves that 
NiCarbazin is completely compatible with antibiotics, arsenicals, growth 
factors, vitamins and all other commonly used feed ingredients. 


Q. Is there a reduction in overall mortality, as well as a drop in 
coccidiosis mortality, when NiCarbazin is used? 


A. Veterinarian: Several poultry diseases are caused by secondary 
infections which may develop in birds already weakened by such conditions as 
coccidiosis. Because NiCarbazin practically eliminates tissue damage, 
NiCarbazin-protected birds are better able to resist the secondary infections. 


Q. How long can NiCarbazin be fed to replacement chicks? 


A. Poultry Nutritionist: Until just before egg production starts. By 
that time pullets will have developed a natural immunity to all 
4 coccidia to which they have been exposed. Large-scale, commercial tests 
further indicate that NiCarbazin, used this way, has no adverse effect on 
egg production, weight, fertility or hatchability. 


Q. Is there a simple, reliable test for the NiCarbazin content in feeds? i 


A. Control Chemist: Yes. One of the most convenient tests for ; 
NiCarbazin levels in feeds is described fully in a Merck Technical Service ~ 
Bulletin. This is available from your Merck representative. In case you 
| have no chemist, your Merck representative can give you the names of several 
| reliable laboratories that are fully qualified to do this type of testing. 
| 
| 


Q. Does NiCarbazin alter metabolic requirements for feed components? 


A. Veterinarian: No. NiCarbazin has no effect on a bird's requirements : 
for protein, carbohydrate or fat; nor does NiCarbazin appear to increase in 7 
any way the need for essential microingredients. 7 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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PROGRESS IN CATTLE FEEDING 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Cattle feed 
business has increased significantly 
in recent years, and cattle feeding 
still represents one of the greatest 
potentials for increased formula 
feed business. In the accompanying 
article, Mr. McCall points out im- 
portant trends in cattle feeding and 
brings feed men up to date on cattle 
nutrition developments. Mr. McCall, 
manager of cattle feed research for 
Quaker Oats, presented this report 
at the Montana Nutrition Confer- 
ence. 

v ¥ 


A few years ago, cattle feeding in 
the U.S. was limited largely to nine 


By RALPH McCALL 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


Corn Belt states. As recently as Jan- 
uary, 1950 three-fourths of the 4,390.- 
000 cattle on feed in the U.S. were 
in these nine states. On Jan. 1, 1956, 
there were 5,823,000 cattle on feed, 
but only two-thirds of these were in 
the nine Corn Belt states, % in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado, and the balance 
were in 13 other states. 

This is an indication that cattle 
feeding has become a national enter- 
prise. 

TRENDS IN CATTLE FEEDING 
—Current trends in cattle feeding 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A much higher proportion of 
cattle is being fattened by large 
commercial ‘“factory-type” feeders. 


Much of this is done on a custom 
basis. 

2. More feeding is being done 
closer to centers of consumption. Cat- 
tle feeding is becoming nearly coun- 
trywide, though still centered in the 
Corn Belt. 

3. Silage, green chop, hay, pasture 
and poorer quality roughages such 
as ground corncobs and cottonseed 
hulls are being used more extensively 
than in former years. 

4. Self-feeding is gaining in popu- 
larity, particularly since labor costs 
have become so high. 

5. Consumer preference is contin- 
ually working to lighter weight cuts 
of beef. 


“Jess Welker has helped this country 


—says J. D. “Gene” Taylor, sheep and cattle rancher, 


Rexburg, Idaho 


J. D. Taylor and Sons is one of the larger sheep and 
cattle operators of the Upper Snake River Valley... 
running some 4,000 ewes and 300 Hereford cattle on 
their Sandhills Ranch and in the Teton Mountains. 


They have been customers of Jesse Welker, Purina Dealer 
at Rexburg, Idaho, for more than sixteen years. “Jesse 
Welker and Farmer’s Feed & Supply have grown with the 
says Mr. Taylor, “and Jess has helped it 
grow. This Upper Snake River Valley of Eastern Idaho 
is a growing livestock country. And the thing I like 
about Jesse and Farmer’s Feed & Supply is that they have 
kept pace with it. They have provided us with the latest 
feeding information and service. His facilities provide 
our needs to do a better job of feeding, breeding, sanita- 


community,” 


tion and management.” 


Rancher J. D. Taylor (center) points out the location of a band of ewes and lambs 
to Jack Greenwalt, Purina Salesman (left), and Purina Dealer Jess Welker (right). 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


Rancher Taylor—Dealer Welker. Doing 
business together for 16 years. 


From 3600 bags in 1945 
to 18,000 bags in 1955 


In 1945, Jesse Welker started as an em- 
ployee-manager of Farmer’s Feed and Sup- 
ply at Rexburg, Idaho. Since then he has 
ae bought into the business. This 
urina Dealership shipped 3600 bags in 
1945. In 1955, it shipped 18,000 bags... 
with an all-time high year of 23,000. 
Through the years, Jesse has added services 
to better meet the needs of livestock men 
in his area. Step by step, grinding and 
mixing facilities were added... then steam 
rolling...and in 1954 pelleting and mo- 
lasses facilities. 
Jesse Welker’s reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is known far and wide... 
through his faithful application of basic 
Purina principles of doing business. 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise by 
writing: 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 

1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Louls 2, Mo. 


Ralph McCall 


6. Feeders who have taken ad- 
vantage of recent nutrition research 
have been able to make money on 
feeding margins that formerly lost 
money. 

There has been a gradual trend in 
most areas to sell lighter weight 
finished cattle. The trend was re- 
versed in the season just past when 
market prices continued lower than 
expected which encouraged feeding to 
unusually heavy weights. The Corn 
Belt was dotted with feed lots con- 
taining steers ranging from 1,600 to 
1,750 lb. with numerous bunches ex- 
ceeding 1,800 lb. Many of these cat- 
tle weighed over 1,100 Ib. in the car- 
cass. This is at least twice the weight 
presently preferred by major beef 
outlets. 

SOME ECONOMICS IN CATTLE 
FEEDING—Modern-day broiler feed 
conversion cannot be matched in the 
feed lot, primarily for three reasons. 
First, the feed lot period is the final 
and most expensive feeding period in 
the animal’s life. Second, it is esti- 
mated that 80 to 85% of all feed con- 
sumed by beef cattle is roughage. 
Third, ruminant nutrition has not ad- 
vanced as far as poultry nutrition. 

Cattle feeding ranges from the 
feeding of a “handful” of steers or 
heifers to mammoth factory-like feed 
lots having a capacity at one time up 
to 35,000. This means there is a great 
variation in the distribution of feed 
lot expenses. On the average, feed 
probably amounts to about 85% of 
feed lot cost, labor about 5%, other 
costs, including interest, overhead, 
and death loss, accounting for the 
remaining 10% according to a Purdue 
study. 

In the factory-type feed lot, where 
one man often feeds 2,000 to 3,000 
head, labor becomes a smaller part 
of the total feed lot costs. On the 
other hand, most of the feed supply 
or all of it is purchased by the large 
commercial feeder. During periods of 
low cattle prices or unfavorable mar- 
gins, the feeder who raises most of 
his feed and furnishes all or a major 
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Research and Quality Control combine to 
give CCC Trace Mineral Premixes exact 
formulations for maximum efficiency. 

In developing CCC Trace Mineral Pre- 
mixes, thousands of case histories of ani- 


mal diets were studied. Leading livestock 


oom Corboncte any desired grind 
free-flowing) Colcium Corbongie 
red Calcium Carbonete— 

ony desired iodine level 
Celcium Corbondie— 

desired manganese level 


White, Wine or Phone 


Calcium Carbonate Company 
Ptoneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


222 West Adams « Chicago 6, Illinois 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraske + Box 409, Carthage, Missourt 


nutritionists were consulted, and extensive 
experiments were made in leading agri- 
cultural colleges. 

At the complete and modern CCC 
Laboratory in Quincy, Illinois, experienced 


technicians follow a carefully planned 


lodized-Manganesed Calcium 
Carbonote-——any desired 
‘odine and mangeonese 
levels 

Trace Mineral Premixes 

Shelimoker (calcium grit) 


TRACE MINERAL PREMIXES 


program—investigating seasonal changes 
in natural nutritional factors, studying new 
developments in animal chemistry and 
supervising the compounding of CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes. 

Every CCC Trace Mineral Premix 
is treated to retard oxidation of 
fats, olls and vitamins in feeds. 
Thus nutritional values are re- 
tained over a longer period of time 
and off odors and flavors as a re- 
sult of fat oxidation are eliminated. 

Readily water soluble compounds are 
used in CCC Trace Mineral Premixes to 
assure complete assimilation by the animal. 

Consequently CCC Trace Mineral Pre- 
mixes have become the standard of the 
industry. They are your protection and 


vital to safeguarding your feeds from a 


nutritional deficiency. 
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part of the labor, is better able to 
weather this economic storm. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING FEED 
COST OF GAIN—Here are factors 
influencing feed cost of gain in cattle 
feeding: . 

1. Age of feeder—Morrison re- 
ports a summary of college work 
comparing calves fed an average of 
197 days, yearlings 174 days, and 
two-year-olds 162 days. In this study, 
the calves required only 80% as much 
TDN per cwt. gain as yearlings and 
73% as much as two-year-olds. The 
difference in feed cost of gain grows 
much wider as the feeding period 
progresses. 


2. Length of feeding period—In a 
summary of several tests comparing 
cost of gain of steers of various ages, 
there was little difference between 
calves, yearlings and two-year-olds 
in the feed cost of the first 100 Ib. 
of gain. The difference widened dur- 
ing the second and third 100 lb. of 
gain, but still the spread was not 
great. But during the fourth and fifth 


100 lb. gain, the advantage of the 
calves became much more apparent. 
On the basis of $1.30-per-bushel corn, 
the feed cost of the fifth 100 Ib. gain 
on two-year-old steers was $42.38, 
compared to $20.28 for calves. 


3. Labor requirement — Arrange- 
ment of feed storage, grinding and 
handling to eliminate as much labor 
as possible is a major factor in reduc- 
ing cost of gain. 

4. Use of silage or green chop— 
Rations containing silage or green 
chop usually result in lower cost gains 
providing they can be efficiently 
handled. 

5. Use of pasture—Good quality 
grass and legume pasture grazed 
alone or with a minimum feed of con- 
centrate produces good gains early 
in the pasture season. A gradual in- 
crease to one-half full feed or full 
feed late in the past season followed 
by a drylot finishing period has re- 
sulted in $2 to $4 less feed cost per 
cwt. of gain in our own tests as com- 
pared to straight drylot feeding. 


Furthermore, the cattle are ready 
for market at a time when finished 
cattle usually sell to advantage. 
ADVANCES IN CATTLE FEED- 
ING—tThe first nutrient found to be 
lacking in the usual fattening ration 
was protein. Many college tests have 
demonstrated the need for additional 
protein supplementation, particular- 
ly when a substantial amount of non- 
legume silage, non-legume hay or 
beet pulp is included in the ration. 
Beeson and co-workers (3) and 
others have demonstrated the value 
of added phosphorus in the usual fat- 
tening ration. The inadequacy of 
many fattening rations in vitamin A 
has been demonstrated by Jones (8) 
at the Texas station, Beeson (4) at 
the Purdue station, Burroughs (5) at 
the Iowa station and many others. 
Vitamin A deficiency has been com- 
mon in the Corn Belt when old gov- 
ernment corn is fed. It is even more 
likely to occur on rations high in 
barley and beet pulp since these feeds 
are practically devoid of vitamin A. 


Why Bat Your Head Stone Wall 


USE YOUR BROILER FEEDS! 


—— 


THOUSANDS OF FEED CUSTOMERS ARE DEMANDING THIS 
SUPER PROTEIN CONCENTRATE! 


For months, broiler growers have been 
reading about HI-PRO-CON and how this 
amazing 50% protein, dehulled soybean oil 
meal is revolutionizing broiler feeding. For 
HI-PRO-CON makes possible a more eco- 
nomical formulation of the new high- 
efficiency, high calorie rations that increase 
profits, produce more meat on less feed. 
Thousands of profit-minded broiler 
growers are demanding these remarkable 
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” 


No obligation. 


Yours will be soon! 


new higher-efficiency feeds from their 
dealers. As a result, feed manufacturers 
everywhere are now using HI-PRO-CON 
in their feeds to meet this ever growing 
demand. Why not cash in on the amazing 
swing to this new concept in broiler rations? 
Get all the money-making facts. Send for 
your FREE copy of Staley’s new research | 
bulletin, ‘‘How To Increase Broiler Feed 

Efficiency. 


The value of molasses in adding to 
palatability, feed consumption, trace 
mineral content of the ration and 
bloom in the finished cattle has led 
to its use in most cattle fattening ra- 
tions. The need for the trace mineral 
cobalt has been demonstrated in 
many tests. Copper and iron have 
been found to be deficient in many 
areas and manganese and iodine are 
sometimes lacking. 


Supplements 

Purdue Supplement A and the new 
Iowa and Colorado supplemenis are 
combinations of vitamins, minerals, 
molasses and rumen bacterial stimu- 
lants in addition to protein. These 
supplements were designed to supply 
the nutritional requirement of the 
animal and its rumen bacteria. They 
have proved particularly effective 
when fed with poor quality rough- 
ages. 

Urea and other ammoniated feeds 
fed as a replacement for up to one 
third of the protein in the ration 
have reduced the cost of gain in 
many tests. Such feeds have been 
quite satisfactory so long as the 
energy and mineral content of the 
feed is equalized. As much as one 
half or more of the protein in a ra- 
tion has been supplied by urea, but 
results have usually not been satis- 
factory at this high level. 


Antibiotics 

The antibiotics Aureomycin and 
Terramycin have given added gain 
and feed efficiency, protection from 
scours and improvement in bloom in 
numerous calf-feeding tests. Perry 
and co-workers (11) at Purdue re- 
ported that yearling steers fed a ra- 
tion of ground corncobs and Purdue 
Supplement A made an average daily 
gain of 1.69 lb. on the control ration, 
as compared to 2.18 lb. when 75 milli- 
grams of Aureomycin were fed. This 
is one of the larger responses. Other 
tests at Iowa, Purdue and other sta- 
tions range from no response to about 
15% increase in gain, with usually 
some improvement in feed efficiency. 
A smaller response, if any, was gen- 
erally secured on high grain rations 
and rations containing grass silage 
(12). 

The response to Aureomycin or 
Terramycin in our own tests has 
been variable. The maximum increase 
in gain was .22 lb. per day on 800- 
Ib. yearling steers (2.99 compared 
to 2.77 lb. per day gain) and the feed 
per 100 lb. gain was reduced from 
962.4 to 914.7 Ib. Response to anti- 
biotics is often greater in field tests 
where possibilities of infection are 
greater. 


Preventing Bloat 


Bloat is one of the principai causes 
of loss and reduction in gain, both 
in the feed lot and on pasture. A re- 
cent test reported by Barrentine (1) 
of the Mississippi station would in- 
dicate that the administration of 
0.025 to 0.05 gram of penicillin gave 
protection from bloat to yearling 
steers for a period of one to three 
days. Two-year-old steers were com- 
pletely protected from bloat by 0.075 
gram of penicillin for a period of one 
to three days. Various salt and feed 
mixtures containing penicillin are 
now being tested. 


Detergents have been tested at the 
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‘Customers will ask 
their seed be... 


Liquid Insecticide 


trom Panoge 


ui ean treat seed to control wireworms, 
nm maggots, and various other hungry 
sets who are waiting to feast off the 
uur customers will be planting this 
season — with a ready-to-use liquid. 


Ox, the new liquid insecticide, has 
extremely effective in protecting both 
id newly-germinated seedlings from 
by destructive soil-dwelling insects. 


aiming 30% aldrin (Shell Chemical 
ition’s powerful new insecticide) Dri- 
8 been tested by agricultural colleges 
‘™ users and found effective for the 
: of wheat, barley, oats, rye, cotton, 
and corn. 


@ustom seed processor, you'll find 
¢ @ vast improvement over the dust 
seeticides. Because it is a true solution 
furry), it does not settle out or leave a 
at. It comes ready to use. It requires 
ing and is non-inflammable. 


@ or phone your nearest Panogen Dis- 
r about Drinox today! 


This year, more farmers than ever will want their 
seed treated by the scientific PANOGEN PROCEss. 

There are two reasons... 

FIRST... the huge increase in use of red-tinted, 
Panogenized seed in the past few years has given 
farmers an opportunity to compare. They’ve seen 
the thicker stands, healthier plants, and extra bushels 
they receive from Panogenized seed as compared to 
the results they receive from seed treated by old- 
fashioned or commercially untried materials. They 
like PANOGEN seed treatment! 

SECOND ... to help promote the important prac- 
tice of treating seed and boost your treating busi- 
ness, a large advertising campaign, appearing in the 
nation’s leading farm magazines, will explain to your 
farm customers why it is safer and more profitable 
to have their seed Panogenized with the only liquid 
seed disinfectant widely recommended by Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations, coast to 
coast. 

It will pay you to order your supply of liquid 
PANOGEN early this year, so when your customers 
ask for Panogenized seed treatment, you'll be ready. 
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old-fashioned 


methods... 


Treat Seed 
the 


MODERN WAY 


... with Panogen ,the 
Liquid Seed Disinfectant ,in 
any and all seed treaters 


@ Fully automatic Panogen treaters 


@ Mist-type and other liquid treaters 


@ Slurry treaters 
@ Dust treaters 


POSTAGE FREE CARD 


Mr. Kirk McComb 
PANOGEN, INC., Ringwood, Illinois 
Send me more information on the modern Pan- 


ogen Process and the name of my nearest Panogen 
Distributor. 


| would like a Panogen Representative to call on 
me and explain the Panogen Process. 


Send me more information on Drinox, the new 
liquid seed treatment for controlling wireworms. 


(1 understand that making these requests places me under no obligation.) 


THE MODERN SEED DISINFECTANT 


Let PANOGEN make your seed treating easier. 

PANOGEN was first to introduce a ready-to-use 
liquid seed treatment...one that wouldn’t freeze, 
settle out, or corrode metal. 

When you treat with PANOGEN you are doing the 
very best by your customers. They can see their seed 
is treated by the red coloring, but more important 
... PANOGEN treated seed is properly protected. No 
other disinfectant provides a more effective control 
of seed and soil-borne diseases. This is verified by 
the fact that despite frequent attempts to imitate it, 
PANOGEN after 18 years, is still the only liquid seed 
disinfectant widely recommended by agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, coast to coast, and the 
Panogenized tag is a symbol of quality. 


MODERN SEED TREATER 


Let the automatic PANOGEN PROCESS make your 
seed treating still easier. 

PANOGEN was also first to introduce a really 
modern, automatic seed treater. Modifications 
through the years have perfected PANOGEN Treaters 
to now give you seed treating at its automatic best. 
They eliminate all the disadvantages of old-fashioned 
treating methods and permit you to treat seed 
properly and adequately without waste. Employees 
praise the process. With PANOGEN’s famous push- 
button, direct-from-drum method and automatic 
clean-out, you can treat up to 10,000 bushels with- 
out stopping! 

In this day of science and modern efficiency, it 
will pay you to switch to the modern, scientific 
method of seed treatment. . . the 
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Wisconsin station (9) and other sta- 
tions as a means of reducing the bloat 
problem. Results have been variable. 

Because of the extreme complexity 
of the bloat problem, several years 
work is needed to determine how real 
the apparent results are. The chemi- 
cal methyl silicone, when given to 
cattle just before they were turned 
out to lush pasture, in studies at 
Washington State College (7) and in 
New Zealand, apparently prevented 
them from bloating. 


Rumen Organisms 

A dried culture of rumen organ- 
isms has improved gains and helped 
cattle go on feed in some tests. Dyer 
and co-workers (6) reported recently 
that the addition of 4 grams per steer 
daily of a dried rumen culture in- 
creased the daily gain on 820-lb. 
steers from 2.54 to 2.70 lb. There was 
some improvement in carcass grade, 
but no improvement in dressing per- 
centage or feed efficiency. 

Almost identical results were se- 
cured in our own feed lot when ap- 
proximately 1 gram per head daily 
was fed. A changing level of rumen 
culture gave no response in a Purdue 
test (4). Another test in our feed lots 
using another rumen culture gave a 
very small response. 


“Unidentified Factors” 

There are certain factors that have 
been referred to as “unidentified fac- 
tors” and “growth factors” that have 
stimulated rumen bacterial action 
and improved digestibility of feeds. 
Bentley (2) of the Ohio station re- 
ports that water extracts of alfalfa 
leaf meal, molasses, yeast and rumen 
juice were especially good sources of 
what he calls the “cellulolytic fac- 
tor” which improved cellulose diges- 
tion. Bentley also demonstrated that 
cellulose digestion was increased by 
the volatile short-chain fatty acid, 
valeric acid. 

The ash of alfalfa and molasses 
has improved the digestibility of 
roughages, particularly poor quality 
roughages, in work at Ohio and else- 
where. This indicates the inorganic 
nature of certain rumen bacterial 
factors. 

Energy 

Several tests have suggested that 
energy is the principal nutritional de- 
ficiency of good quality green chop, 
grass silage and pasture. Well forti- 
fied supplements, such as Purdue sup- 
plement A, when fed with low quality 
roughages have increased gains and 
lowered cost of gains in several tests. 
Most roughages have given best re- 
sults when there is at least a short 
finishing period when a moderate to 
heavy feed of grain is included. Some 
recent surveys indicate that most 
farmers over-rate the quality of 
their roughage. 

Animal fats have been used in re- 
cent years, particularly when price 
is in line with grains on an energy 


It doesn't make sense to 
take a chance on the vita- 
min E content of your feed 
when it costs so little to use 


Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Information and 


prices from 


Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


basis. Since fat has about 2% times 
the energy value of most grains, when 
cost is in proportion, fat or other oils 
should be considered. Little or no im- 
provement in gain or feed efficiency 
was obtained in our own feed lots 
when animal fat was fed at a 3 to 4% 
level to cattle fed wintering and fat- 
tening rations. Fairly substantial im- 
provements in gain and feed efficiency 
have been obtained in some tests, but 
results have been quite variable. 
Palatability is usually a problem 
when a fat is used above 3% to 4% 
of the ration. 

Phenothiazine has shown promise 
in improving gains of cattle because 
of the reduction of internal worms. 
The worm problem in cattle has long 
been recognized in the South. Recent 
tests by Todd (13) at Wisconsin have 
indicated that production of cattle in 
the Middle West has been lowered 
by internal worms, even though there 
was no indication of worms. 


Feeding the recommended 60-gram 


therapeutic level of phenothiazine to 
short yearling Colorado steers on lush 
pasture on our research farm, fol- 
lowed by two grams per day in the 
feed, resulted in 29 Ib. per steer ad- 
ditional gain in a 115-day period. 
Phenothiazine was not fed during the 
following 112-day drylot feeding pe- 
riod. The steers fed phenothiazine 
on pasture made nearly 57 lb. added 
gain during the 227 days. The feed 
cost per cwt. gain was reduced by 
$1.55 over the entire period. Palat- 
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ability is a problem in feeding pheno- 
thiazine. It appears that continuous 
low level feeding of this drug in the 
drylot may not be warranted. 


Arsenicals 


The value of several arsenicals in 
ruminant feeds is now being tested 
at several experiment stations as 
well as our own feed lot. Some of 
these products have given substantial 
improvement to certain poultry and 
swine rations. Owen and co-workers 
(10) at Iowa State College reported 
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Butler makes a complete line of bulk feed tanks. 
Galvanized steel tanks are available from 3 to 6 
tons, welded steel tanks from & to 44 tons and 
bolted steel tanks to 60,000 bushels for feed stor- 
age at mills and distribution points. 


Sell and Service Feeders 


at lower cost... 


with Butler bulk feed tanks 


More and more large feeders and growers are turning to bulk feed to 
cut costs. Selling and servicing these big, important accounts at a profit 
calls for a bulk feed program that includes both low handling costs and 


low storage costs. 


Butler bulk feed tanks help you get both. Capacities from 3 tons up 
give you the right sized “package” for every storage need. Hopper 
bottoms (and built-in mechanical handling equipment, when desired) 
let you handle feed with minimum labor and time. All-steel construc- 
tion assures maximum protection from weather, moisture and rodents. 


The two Butler Bulk-O-Matic feed tanks shown above are typical of 
the way feed dealers and manufacturers are using Butler tanks as sales 
tools to get big volume business — and cut costs at the same time. This 
installation is owned by feed dealer H. J. Schult & Son, Sumner, Iowa. 
Besides clinching sales by enabling this dealer to sell in bulk, the tanks 
permit larger, less frequent deliveries and better planning. 

Get the details of how Butler bulk feed tanks can be used as an important 
part of a sales-building bulk feed program. Write the office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. 402, P.O. gg 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
14, Minnesota 


Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


1012 Avense irminghom 8, Alaboma 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment Steel Buildings Farm Equipment Dry Cl s Equi t+ oO 
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growth stimulation in dairy calves 
from 3-nitro 4-hydroxy phenylarsonic 
acid. 

Recent work at Purdue (12) sug- 
gests the possibility of self-feeding 
supplement on a free-choice basis. 
Yearling steers consumed 5 Ib. daily 
of Purdue Supplement A compared 
to 3.5 lb. hand-fed in a ration with 
ground ear corn and hay, but the 
feed cost per cwt. gain was $23.71 
for the free-choice fed lot and $24.51 
for the hand-fed lot. 


Stilbestrol 
The greatest single addition to our 
knowledge of cattle feeding in recent 
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...<NEED A SHARP AX? 


Ever wish you could take a “Sharp Ax” to many 
of your feed manufacturing problems so that you could 
devote full time to management and selling—where the 
real pay-off lies for youP If you have, then you want to 
take a good look at the Ultra-Life Program! 


The Ultra-Life Program is a complete program 
. . » designed to help put feed manufacturers like 
yourself in a strong competitive position, to provide 
you with tested and proven vitamin and trace-mineral 
products for feed fortification . . . products that fully 
reflect late nutritional developments . . . products that 
enable you to manufacture highest quality feeds easily 
and very economically. Top nutritionists provide you 
with specialized formula service. Laboratory and bio- 
logical testing facilities are available for your use, free 
of cost. 


And, to round out your program, exclusive live- 
stock and poultry service programs with schools to 
train your employees in these outstanding production 
programs. Tag registrations are prepared for you, and 
tags printed. A complete advertising program includes 
folders, booklets, brochures, posters, etc., newspaper 
mats and radio continuity, plus your own firm name 
16-page Poultry and Livestock Journal. 


Yes, Ultra-Life offers you all the help you need for a 
complete feed manufacturing and selling program! 


Be sure you get full Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. FS-846 
details about the East St. Louis, Illinois 
Program. Fill out Please send formation on ro 
the coupon and mail ft 2 Sharp Ax"' | need to increase my 
today . . . there's no 
may find that the 
offers exactly what 
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‘CONVENTION CALENDAR 


| Jamestown, N.Y.; 


Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
sec., Mrs. G. A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 


sec., ©. B. Ryan, College Station, 
| Texas. 
Aug. 10-11—North Carolina Feed 


| Charleston, 8.O.; 


Fort Sumter Hotel, 
sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Aug. 13-15—American Soybean 


Mfrs. Assn.; 


Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, 3818 Board | 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, lll.; George 
M. Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 


| Hudson, Iowa. 


| State University, 


Aug. 18-14—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 15-16—Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Federation; Pennsylvania 
University Park, 
Pa.; chmn., Larry Kegerreis, 1612 N. | 
2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Aug. 16—New England Feedmen | 
Conference; University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., George E. Dur- 


| gin, Box 345, Wakefield, Mass. 


| Hotel, Louisville; sec., W. OC. Willock, 


Aug. 20-21 — Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn. and University of Ken- | 
tucky Animal Nutrition Conference | 
(joint meeting); Sheraton-Seelbach 


| P.O. Box 1914, Louisville, Ky. 


Aug. 20-21—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., W. ©. Willock, P.O. Box | 
1914, Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 21-22—Oklahoma Poultry In- 
dustry Get-Together; Biltmore Hotel, 


Oklahoma City; chm., Don L. Brooks, 
poultry department, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Aug. 21-24—North Dakota Hatch- 
ery School; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, State College Station, 
Fargo, N.D.; chm.,. Irving J. Mork, 
extension poultryman, 


Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Oon- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres. H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, DL 

Sept. 6—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Breezy Point, Pelican 
Lake, Brainerd, Minn.; sec., Rubert 
Lindholm, Minneapolis Assn. of Cred- 
it Men, 502 Thorpe Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John OC. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Sept. 10-11 — Seventh 
Area of National Renderers Assn. 
annual meeting; Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., H. A. Yaffee, Box 
26, Stockyards Station, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 10-11—Minnuesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Oampus, St. 
Paul; chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 

Sept. 14—Iowa Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

Sept. 14—Purdue Swine Day; Live- 
stock Experimental Farm, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Inc.; co-chm., 
J. H. Conrad and W. M. Beeson, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 


Sept. 19-21 — National 
Feeds Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, 


Regional 


Mineral 
Chi- 


HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent losses because of price fluc 
tuations in commodities. Learn how to 
make your business safer through this« 
inexpensive method of operation. Call or 
write Arthur C. Harrison, partner in 
charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


231 S. La Salle Sr. 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
ST. 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


See You at the Convention 


American Soybean Assn. 


American Soybean Processors Assn. 


University of Illinois 
Urbana 
August 13-15 
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cago; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equi- 
table Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Sept. 20-21—American Pet Food 
Manufacturers Assn., division of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Richard 
Kathe, 53 W. Jackson Bilvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Til. 

Sept. 20-21—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chmn., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Sept. 23-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, P.O. Box $29, 
Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 26-27—Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct, 1-3—National Renderers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Miss Jamie ©. Fox, 30 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, IIL. 


Oct. 2-4—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council exposition and con- 
vention; Onondaga County War Me- 
morial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
managing dir., Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Ter,as A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical Oollege, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 8—Virginia State Feed Assn.; 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 9-10—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 15-16—Oalifornia Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council, annual meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
sec., Maxwell L. Cooley, Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 


Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Oct, 18-19—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
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SH A feed and 
feeding program 


ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING COMPANY 
DEPT. 12821 
500,W. 138th St. @ Chicago 27, Mlinois 


ELTON 


CONVEYORS CAN REDUCE 
YOUR OPERATING COSTS 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 
BADGER, IOWA 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


MIXING REQUIREMENTS 
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ec.-treas., John A. K , Box 472, * ° 
win Keep Water Available Year ‘Round with a 


Oct. 25-26 — Oklahoma Formula | Heat lamps on in, summer. 
Feed Conference; Oklahoma A&M deink lide = gallons Self-closing 
College, Stillwater, Okla.; co-chm., angle-iron base lags to platiores, Write tex 
Dr. Magnar Ronning and Dr. William FREE folder FT-82 
Kirkham. Makers of CHORE-BOY Milking Systems HOG FOUNT 
Nov. 2—Ohio Animal Nutrition | FARMER FEEDER CO., Inc., vet. F-1, Cambridge City, indiana ‘ 
Conference; Ohio State University, ‘ 


Columbus, Ohio.; chm., W. J. Tyznik, 
Department of Animal Science. 


Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Con- | 
ference for Feed Manufacturers; VAN DUSEN HARRIN T N é 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; chmn., Tr. 
Prof. G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. DIVISION | 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Nutrition Con- F. H. Peavey & Co. ; 
ference; University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- GRAIN SOYA BEANS 
ville; John P. Feaster, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Nov. 12-18—Missouri Feed Confer- 

ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- MINNEAPOLIS <> 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chmn., 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. aus 

Nov. 16—School for Poultry Serv- : es Distributed in Usah and Southern Idaho by: 
icemen in Feed and Allied Industries; 


College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- “Ray Ewing Alan Rader 


Founded 1852 


versity, New Brunswick, N.J.; chm., PERFORMANCE 


C. 8. Platt, Poultry Department. 
Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 


HERE’S ONE MIXER 
FOR ALL YOUR 


P.O. Box 267 + Ogden, 
MIKES, 


MIXER! 


MIX WITH A @ 


MIXES BOTH DRY 
AND MOLASSES FEED 


Marion Molasses Equipment, easily in- 
stalled with your Marion Mixer, is of 
the simplest, most efficient design for 
thoroughly impregnating dry materials 
requiring any percentage of molasses. 
Outstanding design features of the 
Marion Molasses equipment are: The 
spray manifold that runs the entire 
length of the mixing cylinder for com- 
plete saturation, the rugged “gear with- 
in a gear” rotary pump that handles 
liquids of the highest viscosity, and the 
molasses meter that registers exactly 
the amount required for the formula— 
(NO MORE ... NO LESS!) then keeps 
a cumulative record for you, if desired, 
of pounds of molasses or oil used by 
the day, week, month or year. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
IN MOLASSES MIXING— 
MIX WITH A MARION MIXER 


CONSTANT UNIFORMITY 
BAG AFTER BAG 


t 


Proved to be one of the highest efficiency mixers in the industry, 

through the most exhaustive laberatory tests, the Marion Mixer NO DOUBT whit ed NO GUESSING! 
is etill one of the lowest priced mixers on the market today. 

The exclusive Marion Mixing and Blending Action is the key te FOR FEED UNIFORMITY 

its efficiency because through its design, even the barest trace 

materials ean be thoroughly and completely blended while Stop adding the unnecessary ingredient of “Loubt” te your miz- 
simultaneously being crose-blended constantly im the mix for -.. Gay after day. Instead, start adding to your mixing 
assured formula unifermity. Marion Mixers are designed for profite with a Marion Mixer and Marion Mo!) Bauip t 
even the most rugged feed mixing operations and are available for a tep quality mixed product thet i# absolutely uniformly 
im various sizes suitable for any mixing requiremeat. mixed... bateh after batch. 


Now Available! 
RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 887 11th $i. Marien, lows 


of the Marion Mixer and acces- Please send us prices and information on: 
MARION MIXER — Dry or Molasses [_] 


|] V2 ton [] 1 ton [] 1¥2 tom [] 2 ton 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! MARION FINISHER: ‘a 
Manufactured by NAME 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


887 11th Street MARION, IOWA 
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Moines, Iowa; exec. sec., Mark G. 
Thornburg, 928 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, IIL. 


Dec. 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
©. ©. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 


Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 8S. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 


Dec. 6-7—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; chm., 
George Wise, Animal Nutrition Sec- 


tion, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
1957 

Jan. 7-8—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chmn., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ml. 

Jan, 11-12—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan, 23-24 — Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

dan. 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 


| sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 


Edgewater Park, Miss.; exec. vice 
pres., Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 7-8—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. J. R. Parker. 


Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle; sec., 


Seattle 4, Wash. 


Feb. 14-15—Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 
treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 


Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- | 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 


Oz 


KNOCK OU 


2. KEEP ’EM OUT WITH SPECIAL MILL SPRAY 


Douglas SPECIAL MILL SPRAY has been carefully 


formulated to give you: 


1. The best in a surface and space spray. 
2. Killing power that lasts for weeks instead of 


days. 


3. A residual coating that kills bugs on contact. 


4. Double duty protection . . 
facilities before fumigation . . 
grain from migratory insects. 


5. Does not affect milling and eating qualities. 


Ready to use Douglas SPECIAL MILL SPRAY is easy 
ly and is completely harmless to humans. Use Douglas 
SPECIAL MILL SPRAY to assure clean storage bins and spray 
directly on surface of grain to keep weevils out. 


Qoeratort- Get this 


Guide Book to Greater Grain Profits 
. » Absolutely FREE. 


Here’s a book every operator will want to 
read and keep. It’s packed-full of valuable in- 
formation on “How to Handle Grain for More 
Profits.” Drop a card in the mail today and get 


to app 


your FREE copy without obligation! 


of the industry. 


. prepares storage 
. protects stored 


WEEVILS... INCREASE PROFITS 
with this 


ONE-TWO PUNCH 


KNOCK ’EM OUT WITH TETRAFUME. 


You can get four-way protection for your grain while in 
storage or in transit when you use TETRAFUME: 


1. Kill all stages of weevil growth .. . 
weevil damage with safe, sure fumigation. 


3. Reduce temperature . . 


You can rely on TETRAFUME for the kind of protection and 
conditioning that pays off in profits. 
thousands of elevators, TETRAFUME has become the standard | 


| 
| 


stops costly 


2. Reduce moisture content. 


. eliminate “hot spots.” | 


4. Eliminate musty and ground odors. 


Tried and proved in | 


‘pouglas 


SPECIAL MILL. SPRAY 


PMSECT KILLER 


Heo 


| brothers 


ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, 

Feb. 17-19—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmocr Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

March 18—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Lawr- 
ence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 138-17—Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 


Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
March 21-22—Maryland Nutrition 


| Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. G. Lynn Ro- 
moser, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 25-27—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 1-3—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IL. 

June 17-18—Georgia Feed & Poul- 
try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 
208 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


Soybean Council Names 


Assistant Director 


HUDSON, IOWA—Wayne Lichty, 
Black Hawk County farmer, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant execu- 
tive director of the recently formed 
Soybean Council of America, Inc. 

He will work under George M. 
Strayer, executive director. His 
original contacts will be with organi- 


| zations of soybean buyers. 


The council, an industrywide non- 
profit organization, was formed in 
June to broaden markets for soy- 
beans and will be financed by volun- 
tary contributions from soybean pro- 
ducers. The collection of 1/10¢ bu. 
will be made by elevators and other 
buyers at the point of sale. 

Mr. Lichty attended Iowa State 
College one year. He has been as- 
sociated with his father and two 
in farming 560 acres in 
Black Hawk County, Iowa. 

He is married and has two children. 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARO OF TRADE BLOG. * GrTY, HO. 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 
% “4 10” x 10” 

Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and make a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 
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Best Gains from Corn 
In Steer Feeding Test 


@ J. P. Fontenot, D. E. Johnston, R. A. 
Edgar, C. E. Lindley and B. F. Barren- 
tine; Mississippi Form Research, Vol. 19, 
poge 3, June, 1956. 

An experiment was conducted at 
the Mississippi Experiment Station to 
study (1) the relative value of differ- 
ent grains for fattening cattle, (2) 
the effect of removal of the hay from 
the ration of oat-fed cattle on a full 
feed of grain and (3) the relative 
merits of drylot and pasture fatten- 
ing of cattle. 

Six lots of eight grade yearling 
steers were used. The steers in all 
lots were fed approximately 2 Ib. cot- 
tonseed meal per head per day and 
had access to block salt at all times. 
All lots except one were fed in dry- 
lot; the one lot was fed on pasture. 
The grains fed were as follows: Lot 1, 
coarsely ground (cracked) corn; Lot 
2, crimped oats; Lot 3, crimped oats 
(the hay was removed from this lot); 
Lot 4, crimped barley; Lot 5, crimped 
barley and crimped oats (1:1 mix- 
ture); and Lot 6, coarsely ground 
cracked shelled corn fed on pasture. 


Steers fed corn reached a slaughter 
grade of good in 97 days. Those fed 
barley or a mixture of oats and barley 
required 125 days, and those fed oats 
required 146 days to reach approxi- 
mately the same average grade. Aver- 
age daily gain for the steers in the 
corn, oats, barley, and oats and bar- 
ley lots was 1.94, 1.34, 1.84 and 1.67 
lb., respectively. Feed efficiency, with 
one exception, increased as rate of 
gain increased. The efficiency, ex- 
pressed as pounds total digestible nu- 
trients (TDN) per 100 Ib. gain, was 
717.5, 824.4, 691.4 and 740.4 for the 
lots fed corn, oats, barley and oats- 
barley, respectively. 

Feed cost per 100 Ib. of gain was 
lowest for steers fed barley and was 
highest for those fed oats. It was not 
appreciably different between steers 
fed corn and those fed the oats-barley 
mixture, being slightly lower for the 
latter. 

In all lots the average carcass 
grade was USDA good. However there 
were small differences in average 
grade among the lots. There were 
also small differences in average 
dressing percent and cooler shrink 
among the lots. The corn lots had the 
greatest dressing percentages, but 
they also had the greatest cooler 
shrink. 

All lots showed negative gross re- 
turns. The average gross return was 
—$7.32, -$19.71, -$15.97, and -$13.66 
for the steers fed corn, oats, barley 


Rolled Oats 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR PRICES 


DES MOINES OAT PRODUCTS CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 


and an oats-barley mixture, respec- 
tively. 

Removing the hay from the ration 
of steers receiving a full feed of oats 
had no effect on the time required to 
reach a slaughter grade of good. 
Rate of gain was not appreciably af- 
fected by removal of the hay from the 
ration. The average daily gain with 
hay was 1.34 lb. and without hay was 
1.38 lb. Average grain consumption 
was increased, and average hay con- 
sumption was decreased as a result 
of removing the hay from the ration. 

There was a slight trend towards 
an increase in feed efficiency and a 
decrease in feed cost per 100 Ib. gain 
when the hay was removed. Express- 
ed as pounds TDN per 100 Ib. gain, 
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A Really Different Fertilizer Spreader : 


The 7 fertilizer spreader built especially for high analysis 
WRITE OR CALL 


SIMONSEN MFG. veer. s. ovmey, iowa 


REPORT TO THE FEED 


INDUSTRY 


“The things | look for from my feed m 


feed plus help on new developments—and they do a good job of 


delivering both to me.” Longmeyer likes 


anufacturer are a quality 


to use at least 2 pounds of 


protein supplement per head daily. 
cre better that way. I've tried to cut down but don't have much 
luck. Gains fall off and the cost of gain goes up,” Longmeyer said. 


“I do it becouse my gains 


Sons give dad early tip-off on ‘Stilbosol’ 


Overhead bins store the grain which flows 
by gravity directly into his feed wagon at 
a pull on a lever. Longmeyer uses a h 

mill to grind his own corn and cob meal, 
which is then blown into an overhead bin. 


Henry and his feed manufacturer's represent- 
ative, Joe Powell, (right) look over Long- 
meyer's high-gallonage watering tank. 
Longmeyer's story will be read by cattle 
feeders in Lilly ads in 15 farm magazines. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY; AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Mr. Longmeyer has already fed 2,000 cattle 
‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplement. On one group 
of 187 head, he got an average daily gain of 
3.2 Ibs. at a cost of 19.3¢ per Ib. of gain. “Best 
daily gains | ever had,” reported Longmeyer. 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold 
_ only to the 
feed manufacturing Industry. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Search for information is a constant state 
of mind for Henry Longmeyer, who farms 
700 productive acres near Greenfield, IIl. . 


Typical of Henry is the way he listened to 
his college student sons, Ralph and Albert, 
for every possible piece of news on the latest 
money-making, cost-cutting practices. 


When his boys told him about successful 
experiments with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified 
supplements, Henry put in his order... 
long before such supplements were avail- 
able. When the first shipment arrived from 
his feed manufacturer, Longmeyer didn’t 
hesitate to feed it to all his cattle. “I: 
couldn’t have afforded a check lot because 
of the gains I’ve been getting with 
‘Stilbosol,’ was Henry’s quick comment. 


(Diethylstilbestro! Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly o y's trad for 
is manufactured ond sold 
under exclusive license granted by lowe eRe 


lowe State C 
search Foundation, inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


* 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 «+ 
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feed efficiency was increased 3%. The 
feed cost per 100 lb. gain was de- 
creased 2%. The average dressing 
percents and cooler shrink were es- 
sentially the same for both lots. 

In the comparison of drylot and 
pasture feeding, both lots of steers 
reached an average slaughter grade 
of good in 97 days. The average daily 
gain was 1.94 lb. for drylot and 2.24 
lb. for pasture feeding. Corn consump- 
tion was 0.67 Ib. higher in the pasture 
fed lot than in the drylot-fed lot. The 
total amount of concentrates (corn 
and cottonseed meal) consumed per 
100 lb. gain was 9% lower when 


steers were fed on pasture than when 
fed in drylot. Feed costs per 100 
lb. gain were 12% lower for the pas- 
ture-fed steers than for the drylot-fed 
steers. 

There were no marked differences 
in average dressing percent, cooler 
shrink or carcass grade between the 
two lots. The pasture fed steers show- 
ed a $6.86 greater gross return per 
head than the drylot fed steers. 


COMMENTS: 


While the rate and efficiency of 
gain in the above Mississippi feeding 
test are not too good, the results do 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE- 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


1340 62nd St. Des Moines, lowa 
Phone: Des Moines 9-7897 


indicate that even in the southern 
states corn is superior to oats and 
barley for fast gains and may or may 
not be superior from a cost stand- 
point. The feed prices used to figure 
cost of gains in the above test were: 
corn, $1.52 bu.; oats, 68¢ bu.; barley, 
$1.20 bu.; cottonseed meal $67.40 ton; 
Johnson grass hay, $21.00 ton; and 
pasture, $1.25 per head per month. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that cattle fed oats as the only grain 
can get along without any roughage. 
In fact, these cattle fed a full-feed 
of oats without hay made just as 
economical gains as those fed oats 
and hay. 

Apparently, cattle do better when 
fed on pasture in the South than 
when fed in drylot. It would seem 
that they are more confortable and 
consume just as much grain on pas- 
ture as when in drylot; consequently, 
the forage they consumed on pasture 
was of sufficiently greater value than 
the hay fed in drylot to give faster 
and more efficient gains. 


@ This meeting of Spencer Kellogg Vice-President Vic Acer with Bob 
Terrill, Production Superintendent, has special interest as an example of 
the team work in our organization. 

Many economic factors fix the prices at which both we and our custo- 
mers buy materials and sell products. Mr. Acer’s ability and experience 
in the interpretation of those factors benefit our customers. His counsel 
helps them to greater assurance in buying. 

Mr. Terrill uses his skill and special knowledge to make our products 
what the customer wants and needs, measuring up to the highest stand- 
ards. Further, his important accomplishments in research have had 
much to do with Spencer Kellogg products filling so accurately the 
customers’ needs. 

These two, working together in the Spencer Kellogg team, produce 
an additional benefit. Combining their knowledge of marketing and manu- 
facturing, knowing both what the public consumes and what technical 
progress is to be expected, they help our customers see farther ane as 


demands for new products change the markets. 


As they and all our other team members work together, we are better 
prepared to offer the right materials at the right times. The customer is 
sure to benefit from his commitments with Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


A man took over the family chores 
while his wife was in the hospital 
adding to the family. Sunday he sent 
his four-year-old to Sunday school, 
where the lesson was the story of 
Creation. The teacher explained that 
God created man from the dust of 
the earth. 

After a minute, the four-year-old 
raised his hand and said, “I wish God 
would drop in at our house. We’ve 
got enough dust under the beds for 
a couple dozen men.” 


After a long series of political 
speeches on the radio, the speaker 
asked a friend, “How did you like 
my last speech?” 

“Your last? How sensible of you!” 


Two golfers were annoyed by an 
unusually slow twosome in front of 
them. One of the offending couple 
dawdled on the fairway, while his 
companion searched long and indus- 
triously in the rough. 

At length one of the pair waiting 
on the tee shouted indignantly, “Why 
don’t you help your friend find his 
ball?” 

“Oh, he’s got his ball,” the man 
replied blandly. ‘“He’s looking for his 


club.” 
¢ 


A woman in a pharmacy remarked 
to the druggist, “I see this medicine 
is advertised as good for man and 
beast.” 

“Yes,” said the druggist. 

“Gimme a bottle,” said the woman. 
“T believe it’s the right combination 
to help my husband.” 


One morning, on coming into his 
office, an Alabama executive was sur- 
prised to see his secretary holding 
her nose while talking long distance 
to a customer in New England. This 
was her explanation: “On long dis- 
tance calls, these Yankees can’t un- 
derstand a word I say unless I hold 


my nose!” 


In hiring an entertainer, a Soviet 
radio executive said, “Boris, you’re 
a wonderful comedian. We're giving 
you a lifetime contract.” 

“That’s most kind of you,” Boris 
replied, “but what if I turn sour?” 

“In that case,” retorted the an- 
nouncer, “we'll honor the contract 
but shorten your life.” 


LITTER 


Premier Peat Moss Sines §25 sth Ave., New York 17 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


, THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chleago 4, lil. 
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Higher Percentage of 
Hybrid Corn Planted 


WASHINGTON — The acreage of 
corn planted with hybrid varieties 
in the U.S. this year is estimated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
at 90.8% of the total planted acre- 
age. 

Growers planted hybrids on 89.4% 
of the acreage in 1955, 87.3% in 1954 
and 86.5% in 1953. While the per- 
centage increased again this year, 
the actual acreage planted to hybrid 
varieties declined 1,099,000 acres 
from 1955 because of a reduction in 
all corn acreage, USDA points out. 

Practically all the acreage in the 
main Corn Belt states has been 
planted with hybrid varieties for 
many years, and by 1956 nearly all 
the corn acreage from the eastern 
sections of South Dakota, Nebraska 
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and Kansas eastward to the Atlantic 
was planted with hybrid seed. 

The southeastern states show a 
continued increase each year as bet- 
ter adapted varieties become availa- 
ble. USDA says that there was a 
substantial increase in hybrids this 
year in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, but there was little change in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Texas showed an increase. 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


_ Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
WEW STORAGE SPACE The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


MANCHESTER, IOWA—A new 
steel frame building being erected 


near here by the Bear & Yeager Seed 
& Grain firm will have a capacity of 
100,000 bu. of shelled corn. Marvin 
Yeager, part owner and manager, 
said the 40 by 100 ft. building may 
be used for government grain stor- 
age. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


rd today 
for complete 
information 


home of The Formers 


WISCONSIN FEED MANAGER PRAISES” 
EFFICIENCY, SPACE SAVING DESIGN OF) 


PLE) VERTICAL SCREW ELEVATOR’ 
 “Pyyould recommend this machine to 


Gnyohe,” says Oliver Swanson of The 
Farmers Co-operative Creamery Co. 


BUILT TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


When the Feed Dept. of The Farmers 
Cooperctive Creamery Co., Clear Lake, 
Wisconsin moved into their new concrete 
block) mill, their plans called for a bucket 


Slevator to be used in filling their storage 
Bins. ‘‘However,”’ says Mr. Swanson, 


"after careful consideration of the various 
types of conveyors available, we chose 
the Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator. 
e found that it passed through the bins 
ith a minimum of lost space . . . that it 

was simple to install and convenient to 
y service .. . and that it was so tightly con- 
structed that there was no dirt or dustto = 
fly around. We chose the 9” conveyor ’ 
with a total length of 42 feet and driven §&F 
by a 10 HP motor. This combination gives § 
us an hourly capacity of 20 tons of corn 4 
or grain.” 

“All in all,” says Mr. Swanson, “we are ‘ 
very well satisfied with this machine and 
would recommend it to anyone in need of 
this type of equipment.” 
A Real Profit-Maker i 
Like Mr. Swanson, hundreds of other feed 
mill and elevator men all over the coun- | 
try have found that the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator is the modern, 
money-saving solution to every material 
handling problem. 

We're sure you'll find the same. Why 
not check and mail card today for com- 
plete information. 


Co-operative Creomety 


Feed Dept. Hote 


ore in the basement —out 
enient for servicing. 


Motor and drive 
of the weather ond cory 


Vertical Screw Elevator Verticil Feed Mixer 
FIRST CLASS = THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. Model Hommermitt Model Hammermilt 
Permit No, 72 ; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Forced Air Corlooder Twin tholosses Mixer 
3 Yes, I'm cested in the KELLY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO : Corn Shelter with Blowers Corn Crusher — Regulater 
| 
tien Of machines without any 4 Regular Corn Sheller Corn Scalper 
= ic Attrition Milf 
(No postage necessary if mailed in thp United Stetes) Corn Cutter and Groder Electric Bag Cleanes 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
THE DUPLEX MILL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
a, Choice of 6”, 9”, 
12” or 14” 
i any length for 
\ 
elther 
7 or belt drive 
“3s 
motor 
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| Backed by one of the most intensive 
| advertising promotions in the history 


the feed industry... 


+++ using 14 of the most 


popular farm magazines --- Plus powerful, local 
sales-making aids 


Here’s a train-load of sure-fire 


premiums 
for your 


farmer- 
customers 


We're not 
forgetting 
you, 


Mr. Dealer! 


NOW WITH 
New growth factor 


for more dollar 
returns over feed costs. 


j 


— 
Se > Magazines that call on a total of 6,559,296 farm families 
telling them about the benefits of raising healthier flocks 
on Peebles’ Whey Blocks . . . and the valuable premiums 


that are ready for Peebles’ users. 


On the local level, too, Share-the-Health 
will be busy making friends through color- 
ful, hard-selling, direct-to-farmer literature 
and point-of-sale material. 


| 
| LAZY | 
<Y| 
: : 3 
| 
| 
| 6 oF 
FREE cHoice \ 
| EY-VITAMIN Bl \\ 
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(and the wealth) 


Here’s a new, different, free-wheeling promotion from 
Peebles’ — tailor-made to help you share the wealth 
while your customers’ birds Share-the-Health of Peebles’ 
moist, appetizing Whey Blocks. 

One look at these sales-exciting features shows why 
Peebles’ Share-the-Health promotion can be a mainline 
express to profit. It offers the proven appeal of free pre- 
miums to customers . . . plus all-out magazine advertis- 
ing promotion . . . free dealer-to-farmer mailings . . . and 
hard-hitting point-of-sale material — sales builders all, 
each ready for action in one of the industry’s biggest 


sales stimulators to boost summer profits with moist, appetizing [Jeeblles’ Whey Blocks 


campaigns in years. 

What’s more, this new campaign is going all-out to in- 
crease your sales by showing flock-owners how the health- 
giving magic in moist, appetizing whey wards off flock- 
raising troubles . . . how it provides the important milk 
nutrients ... vitamins... and enriched, health-promoting 
elements to keep birds thriving, at low cost . . . making 
more efficient use of their regular feed. 

Your customers will be asking about this campaign 
soon. So stock up on Peebles’ Whey Blocks. Get set to 
profit from the biggest Peebles’ promotion yet. 


...Here’s all your Whey Block 


Just 2 Whey Block 
carton seals and 
50¢ get this customers have to do 
$1.75 valve. 
Cut out seal of quality from the tops of the Peebles’ 
50-lb. Whey Block cartons, and mail to Box 739, 
Appleton, Wis., along with amount of money 
specified.* 
Delta Jet Evening Sheer Aluminum-coated These three premiums have proven their pull 
Lanterns Nylon ironing board among flock owners. So expect to see plenty of 
Stockings sales action from this phase of Peebles’ Share-the- 
A $1.50 value. To your covers Health Campaign. You'll make new friends among 


Peebles’ customers for two or ” 
seals from Whey Block car- 
tons and 75¢. seals and $1.00. 


Special prize incentives are available to you, too. 
And Peebles’ Share-the-Health Campaign offers 
you real money-making opportunities. Every 
Whey Block means an extra sale . . . an extra profit 
for you over and above your regular feed line. Be 
sure to ask your distributor salesman, or fill in 
coupon and send for full details. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin © San Francisco, California 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


feed buyers, too, when flock-owners see how 
Peebles’ Whey Blocks promote growth and health 
and help your regular feeds do a better job. 


*Subject to local regulations governing premiums, 
Offer expires Nov. 30, 1956. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


To: Box 739, Appleton, Wis. 


I want to get in on the benefits of the “Share-the-Health” 
Campaign. Give me full details. 


0 I now stock Peebles’ C€ I wish to stock Peebles’ 


al 


for 
new 
| 
fff 
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PELLET MILL 


NEW— 


JUMBO MODELS 


Unsurpassed 
For High Speed, 
Quality Pelleting .. . 


Are You 
Looking for 
These Features 
In a Pellet Mill? 


1. GREATER CAPACITY 
The new HELM JUMBO MODEL 
100 and JUMBO MODEL 60 
give you increased pellet ca- 
pacity, from poultry to cattle 
sizes. 


2. HIGH QUALITY PELLETS 
Firm, glossy pellets are an in- 
herent feature of the HELM 
JUMBO MODEL 100 and JUM- 
BO MODEL 60. 


3. ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
The high capacity of these mills 
gives the utmost in economy of 
operation. 


CONTROLLED LENGTH OF 
PELLETS 

A special feature of the HELM 
JUMBO 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 is positive length control 
on all pellet sizes. 

In both machines, knives mount- 
ed on a turntable are used 


4 


against die. Desired length of 
pellets can be gained by vary- 
ing speed of turntable. 


5. LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
The use of special metals and 
heavy duty anti-friction bearings 
throughout the HELM JUMBO 
MODEL 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 assures the lowest of 
maintenance costs. 


6. EASE OF OPERATION 
This custom designed mill has 
controls arranged to be easily 
operated from one position. The 
HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60 can be op- 


erated by your untrained men. 


The HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and the MODEL 60 are engineered 


to give you maximum efficiency. 


The only major difference between the 


machines is their size, the JUMBO MODEL 100 having the greater capacity. 


HELM also manufactures Pellet 


Coolers and other cottonseed oi! mill 


wipment, as well as the HELM Molasses Feed Bulk Delivery Body. 
We will be furnish information j 


glad to 


Int 


well. 


The pellets enter the elevator 
and are gently placed into the 
buckets. When each bucket reaches 
the top it turns upside down, gent- 
ly rolling the pellets onto an angle 
chute and into the @ooler. 


on request. 


ernal Bucket 


ELEVATOR 


@ This lift differs considerably from the 
standard lift, commonly called a buck- 
et elevator. 


@ The elevator is designed with two chains 
and a belt. The buckets are placed on 
the inside of the belts. 


@ The buckets gently discharge the pellets 
by turning upside down. The pellets 
fall on an angle chute and roll into 
the cooler. 

@ The HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVA- 
TOR is equipped with Anti-Friction 
bearings throughout. The chain is hard- 
ened steel. 


HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATORS are designed to 
complement the JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60. 
The elevator will work excellently with other mills as 


The JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60 are built 
to deliver pellets of even, controlled length. The HELM 
INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATOR uses the internal bucket 
tystem to prevent breakage of the warm pellets. In this 
system, the buckets are attached 
on the inside of the belt. 


HELM MANUFA 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL MA 


2550 N.E. 28th St. 


Phone MArket 4-7223 


Fort Worth 6, Texas 


| 


Cage Laying Operations 
In Northern Areas 


The temperature this time of year 
may be a warm 90° even in northern 
parts of the country, but that doesn’t 
keep people in the feed and poultry 
business from giving a lot of attention 


| to a subject relating to cold weather 


warm climates 


—cage laying operations in northern 
climates. 

In fact, some persons say, interest 
in cage layer units in the North is 
becoming just about as warm as the 
current weather. 

While they have been in use in 
for several years, 


| cages are still relatively new in north- 
| ern areas. The interest, however, is 


mounting as more producers in the 
North seek to apply the advantages 


| which have been reported for the 


cage system. 
Feed and poultry industry leaders 


| are predicting a marked increase in 


cage layer plants in the North as well 


| as in other areas. 


However, some feed men may still 


| not be farniliar with various manage- 


ment and housing aspects of cage lay- 
er egg production. The information 
here is aimed at providing such feed 
men with a better picture of develop- 
ments in cage layer operations in the 
North. 

Feed and equipment companies 
have been leaders in research on and 


| commercial development of the use of 


cages, and there have been a signifi- 
cant amount of research work and 
practical experience in cage laying in 
the North during the past couple of 
years in particular. 

Answers to some of the questions 
regarding cages in the North are 


| found in studies by and reports from 
| companies in the industry. 


For example, some new publications 
have just recently been issued by feed 
companies, telling of cage operations 
in northern areas. 


Advantages Listed 

The advantages of cage laying have 
been listed a number of times, but, 
for review, here are claimed advan- 
tages as listed in a new Ralston 
Purina Co. bulletin: 

(1) Positive culling {easier to spot 
non-layers); (2) higher salvage value 
of culls (removed while in good body 
condition); (3) less mortality (about 
18% a year for floor-managed layers 
but only about 5% for good cage 
operators when good culling practice 
is followed; (4) elimination of canni- 
balism and pick-outs with birds in 
separate cages; (5) higher egg pro- 
duction; (6) better egg quality 
(quicker cooling, birds eat only clean 
food, all eggs infertile); (7) less feed 
per dozen because of closer culling; 
(8) production more uniform through- 
out the year. 

The same bulletin lists the follow- 


| ing as claimed disadvantages: 


(1) Higher overhead (added cost of 
$1 to $1.25 per bird); (2) impractical 
without top management; (3) difficul- 
ty in breeding (some breeders use 
artificial breeding of hens); (4) extra 
equipment needed for growing pul- 


| lets since efficient culling and rapid 


turnover of layers necessitate peri- 
odic brooding of replacements, requir- 
ing houses for growing pullets in cold 
climates. 

How much interest is being shown 
in cages in the North? 


Expanding Operations 

A recent Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bul- 
letin says: “The cage layer system of 
egg production has captured the in- 
terest of many poultrymen to no little 
degree in the middle western and mid- 
dle Atlantic states. That interest con- 
tinues to grow, and more and more 
people are entering the cage laying 
field in this area. The next few years 
will see cage operations expanding 
throughout this area. 

“The climate of the northern sec- 
tion of the country need be no deter- 
rent to successful cage operations if 


| proper housing is constructed. Experi- 


enced poultrymen are expanding into 
cages. Some folks who have never 
been in the poultry business before 
are building or buying cages and 
going into production of eggs.” 

The use of cages, others have point- 
ed out, is part of the over-all trend 
toward greater specialization and 
larger units in poultry production. 

However, until recent months little 
was known about the practicability of 
cage operations in areas where tem- 
peratures ranged from freezing to 
zero and below for long periods of 
time. 

Questions to Be Answered 

As pointed out in a Purina report, 
some of the questions which had to be 
answered were: Would hens stay in 
high production during cold periods? 
How could water be kept from freez- 
ing? How much additional heat, if 
any, would have to be provided? 
Would the necessity of a heavily in- 
sulated house make the cost pro- 
hibitive? What would be needed to 
keep the house warm in winter and 
cool in summer? 

“Today,” the report says, “cage 
layer operations have been estab- 
lished as sound, profitable business 
when the proper management prac- 
tices are followed. Houses must be 
carefully planned and insulated to 
conserve the heat given off by the 
birds. Water temperatures must be 
kept several degrees above freezing 
and at times artificial heat may pay 
good dividends.” 

Purina cites research work in spe- 
cially constructed experimental units 
at its research farm at Gray Sum- 
mit, Mo., and results from test cage 
operations on northern and eastern 
farms. On occasions during the past 
two years the cage research has been 
conducted at Gray Summit, tempera- 
tures dipped as low as 5° below zero. 

In all cases, the report said, it has 
been found that a well constructed 
and insulated house will maintain 
temperature of 25 to 25° without ad- 
ditional heat most of the time. When 
additional heat is necessary, it has 
been found to be needed for only short 
periods of time and its cost did not 
make the operation unprofitable. 

Climate is not the determining 
factor in profitability of cage layers, 
it is stated. It depends on how closely 
the principles of good breeding, feed- 
ing, sanitation and management are 
followed. 

An odd question but one which is 
asked, according to the Pillsbury bul- 
letin, is whether caged birds are un- 
happy. The answer is no. For one 
thing, cages eliminate problems of the 
“strict and uncompromising social 
order of hens, where the rule is more 
or less that of the survival of the 
fittest.” The caged layer is with other 
birds but protected from them, she 
isn’t as exposed to disease and physi- 
cal ailments, she gets all she needs 
to eat but doesn’t have to worry 
about bolder birds robbing her of her 
share of food. 

Appear Well Satisfied 

The Pillsbury bulletin says that 
operators already in the cage busi- 
ness appear to be well satisfied. In 
the North more than 90% of those 
in operation for 18 months or longer 
are well pleased with results. 

As for profit from cages, the re- 
port notes that this will vary -with 
management and economic conditions, 
but most operators at present are 
said to average $3 to $4 labor income 
per cage per year, depending on the 
local egg market, and many go high- 
er. 
Capital required to start a cage 
plant is listed as follows: House, $3 
to $4 per cage; cage, $1 to $1.35; 
pullet ready-to-lay, $1.50 to $2.25. 
Average total figure is said to be 
about $5.50 to $6.50. Costs will run 
$1 to $2 more per bird in the North 
than in the South or Far West. Some 
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houses can be converted from a floor 
operation to a cage unit. This will 
lower initial cost of housing. 

Although the cost situation will 
vary in different circumstances, the 
cost breakdown is said to be some- 
thing like this: Feed, 50 to 60%, 
labor, 15 to 20%; replacements, 7 
to 12%; laying houses, 5 to 8%; de- 
preciation and miscellaneous, 10%. 

Cages can be used for the small 
farm flock, but the smallest commer- 
cial unit recommended would be 500 
hens, and 1,000 hens would be more 
nearly an economical unit to operate, 
according to Pillsbury. Two thousand 
or more birds will utilize the full 
time of one man and some family 
help. 

Housing 

Insulation of houses is used in both 
winter and summer temperature con- 
trol. Forced air ventilation provides 
fresh air, and is used to provide cool- 
ness in the summer. Good results are 
expected when temperatures are held 
within a range of 35 to 80°, and it 
is said that temperatures should not 
be allowed to go above 90° in the 
summer. 

The Pillsbury bulletin says practi- 
cal test operations have been very 
successful under Iowa and Minne- 
sota conditions. Temperatures down 
to 40° do not affect cage hens and 
they do not suffer much if the tem- 
perature stays above freezing. Well 
built and properly insulated houses 
will keep temperatures from going 
below the danger point in many 
northern climates and no supple- 
mentary heat may be needed, al- 
though in some cases it may be re- 
quired. In field tests with well built 
and ventilated houses, the tempera- 
ture of the house has not gone below 
40° even though outside temperatures 
went as low as 17° below zero. 

Some reports indicate that cage 
operators usually allow 3% sq. ft. of 
floor space per cage and install cages 
only one deck high. A common size 
for new houses is said to be 24 by 
160 ft., accommodating 1,008 cages 
each 10 in. wide by 18 in. long, or 
1,260 cages 8 by 18 in.; it also pro- 
vides storage space for feed and 
equipment. 

Double deck cages of the 8 in. size 
are said to allow about 1% sq. ft. 
of floor space per layer, assuming 
the house is of the correct width and 
has no waste space, and many pro- 
ducers in the North use double-decks. 
In this case, extra care is required 
in ventilation and manure disposal 
facilities. 

Cages are usually hung from ceil- 
ing joists or rafters by wire. 

Breeds Used 


The Purina bulletin points out that 
birds used in cages must be from 
breeding recognized for long life and 
efficient conversion of feed into eggs. 
Experienced operators are said to pre- 
fer birds weighing about 4% Ib. and 
consider 5 Ib. an: acceptable maxi- 
mum. 

As noted in the Pillsbury report, 
more White Leghorns have been used 
than any other breed. They do well 
in cages and are one of the most ef- 
ficient breeds in production of mar- 
ket eggs. Any breed that will lay 
well on the floor will lay well in 
cages. However, heavy breeds tend 
to consume more feed per dozen eggs 
produced. Hybrids are becoming pop- 
ular, too, among cage operators. 

In feeding, the all-mash system is 


COTTONS * BURLAPS * MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC: 


generally used, and a complete ra- 
tion designed for cage layers is fed. 
Grain and mash feeding or free choice 
feeding is not usually practiced. The 
cage system does not lend itself to 
direct use of home grown feeds. Grit 
is fed on top of the mash periodically. 


Culling 

Various systems are used in record 
keeping, but individual production 
records are necessary and are used 
in culling. Usually flocks are culled 
regularly once a week, or in some 
cases less often. 

One recommendation is to cull any 
hen that has not laid seven or more 
eggs in 14 days, although this may 
vary depending on egg prices, avail- 
ability of replacements, market for 
cull hens, etc. Some do not cull a 
hen unless she has missed laying for 
five to seven days. Some recommend 
that a bird failing to lay seven eggs 
in 14 days be watched for another 14 
days without culling if her condition 
and past record are good. If she again 
fails to lay seven eggs in 14 days, she 
is culled. 

The object of the culling program, 
according to Purina, is to hold pro- 
duction at about 70%, hold mortali- | practical experience have shown that 
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MORE CAGES IN THE NORTH—Research and an increasing amount of 


cage laying may profitably be applied 


ties to a minimum and get 1 doz. eggs | in northern as well as warmer climates. As a result, there is increasing in- 


from 4 to 4.2 lb. of feed. 
The replacement rate for good 


operators, according to one report, is duction, and it is predicted that there 


terest among feed and poultry men in the installation of cages for egg pro- 


will be a significant expansion in this 


75 to 80% a year. type of market egg production in the North. However, it is emphasized, geod 
To have replacements ready as | housing and management are required. 


FISH SOLUBLES EQUIVALENT 


34% PROTEIN 


VyLactos continues to lead the field in quality 


and economy on de- 


hydrated fish solubles. New Dynasol 100-S is equal, pound for pound, 


to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Dynasol 100-S is dehydrated by a patented process which retains the full 
potency of fish soluble values including unidentified growth factors. Dehydrated 
on soybean oil meal to deliver a guaranteed 54% high quality protein. 


Dynasol 100-S is packed in 40-lb. bags, since 40 lbs. per ton will provide the 2% 


fish soluble level normally recommended. The 54% 
high protein level in your feed at very low cost. 


ECONOMICAL @ UNIFORM 
@® DEPENDABLE @ CONVENIENT 
Get the Facts on Dynasol 100-S 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


- 1901 East Euclid Avenu 
Des Moines 13, lowa’ 


Protein helps maintain a 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC, 


1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa 


Please send me complete details and 
prices on Dynasol. 
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it pays to DISPLAY 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


PURE CRUSHED 


SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
coer 


\ 


FOR POULTRY 9 


"Se 


eee 


Featured on 70 outstanding Radio Stations and in leading 
Farm and Poultry Journals. PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
has been Nationally Advertised for over 30 years. 


Through this consistent publicity, your customers know 
all about PILOT BRAND. They know of its superior, 
dependable quality—its pure, clean, 100% usability— 
its low cost per usable pound. They’re told to 

“Look for the Bag with the Big Blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Cash in on this universal customer-acceptance. Always 
stock PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. And keep a couple 
of bags of PILOT BRAND prominently displayed in 
your store. That's the way to get your full share 

of the profitable year-’round PILOT BRAND business. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


New Rochelle, N.Y. St. Louis 9, Me. 


birds are culled, one program calls 
for brooding at intervals of 10 weeks, 
starting 150 chicks at each period 
for each 1,000 cages in operation. 

Another report, on the question of 
how long a hen will lay profitably in 
a cage, says some hens will lay well 
for considerably more than a year, 
while a few young pullets are culled 
after laying three or four months, 
and on an average a cage hen will 
lay for about 10 months. This report 
suggests starting chicks every two 
months, starting enough to fill 20% 
of the cages every other month. 

In raising replacements, most oper- 
ators are said to use conventional 
floor brooding and rearing. Some 
start replacements in wire-floored 
battery brooders and rear them en- 
tirely on wire, transferred to cages 
at 12 to 14 weeks. In some cases 
spring-hatched pullets are reared on 
the range. In confinement rearing, 
birds may be put into wire-floored 
range shelters or into growing cages, 
which are similar to laying cages ex- 
cept that 7 to 10 pullets occupy each 
2-by-4-ft. cage. It is not recommend- 
ed that laying hens be moved from 
the floor to cages. 


Sanitation 


Good sanitation and disease control 
and fly control are considered an im- 
portant part of cage laying opera- 
tions, too. In this connection, it is 
noted that some northern operators 
have no windows in their houses, rely- 
ing on artificial light and forced air 
ventilation. This solves the fly prob- 
lem. 

As for manure, the usual practice 
is to allow droppings to accumulate 
on the dirt floor under the cage parts 
of the house, with droppings being 
cleaned out twice a year. In the 
North, according to the Pillsbury re- 
port, it is desirable to clean the house 
at least once a week. 

Other important aspects of cage 
operations are use of lights and pro- 
vision of water as well as feed. In 


' some cases, arrangements are made 


to supply warm water during cold 
periods. 

It is doubtful that cages will ever 
completely replace the floor system, 
Pillsbury says, but interest being 
shown in northern areas is increasing 
daily. 

Purina stresses that the placing of 
layers in cages underlines the im- 
portance of applying certain basic 
principles in laying operations—pro- 
per breeding; well planned housing; 
disease prevention and control; use 
of quality feed, formulated for cage 
operation. 

Those ready to accept and apply 
such principles will find that geo- 
graphic or climatic location is not 
too great a hazard. 

How are cage operations working 
out in the North? 


Examples of Operations 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
publication told of a poultryman at 
Denison, Iowa, who found during 1955 
that his birds consumed an average 
of only 3.74 Ib. of feed per dozen eggs. 
His housing is such that the tempera- 
ture is maintained at 52° in the win- 
ter. This poultryman uses a high 
energy ration. His cage laying house 
has a total of 4,128 cages and is 240 
by 30 ft. It is equipped with labor- 
saving devices so that one man can 
handle all the work except for extra 
help for the weekly cleaning job. The 
problem of excess moisture in the 
winter is eliminated by means of a 
system of three intakes and three 
exhaust fans, all thermostatically 
controlled. No artificial heat is used. 

During a 12-month period, the 
poultryman reported, cage-production 
average was 67.7%, figured against 
total number of cages. Actually, it 
was said, the true flock-production 
average was between 75 and 80% for 
the 12 months since fewer than 9 out 
of 10 cages were filled with profitable 
layers during the period. Nearly half 
of the first 2,280 birds in the house 
were still in full production after 15 
months. 


(Continued on page 67) 


DIFFERENT FEED GRAIN 


Merchen Feeders provide completely automatic, 
push-button controlled bulk operation at the Sher- 
wood Feed Mills in Baltimore, Md. for the produc- 
tion of over 40 different feed and grain products. 


Ten Powered Scale Feeders weigh material from 


24 soft feed bins and discharge into a large steel 


conveyor. Two Merchen Feeders handle pre-mix 
materials and concentrates from 4 bins. Six Self- 
Powered Feeders handle scratch feed and grains 
from six bins. In all, over 2 carloads of feed and 


grain products per hour are produced. 


All feeders are electrically interlocked so that fail- 


ure on the part of any one unit for any reason auto- 
F matically stops operation of all the feeders and 
conveyor belts. 
ANOTHER W & T MERCHEN FEEDER INSTALLATION 
— providing accurate and dependable blending, 
by WEIGHT, for one of America’s most modern 
feed mills. 


W & T Representatives — trained in materials 
handling — will be glad to help you select the right 
feeders to solve your feeding and blending problems. 
There is no obligation, so why not call them today? 


© © The best WEIGH is the MERCHEN way. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 20) 


come is such that he will be able to 
pay the account when it is due and 
the complete understanding that you 
have with the customer at the time 
the account is opened. 

Have a definite understanding with 
the customer as to when he is to pay 
his account and that he cannot expect 
further credit if he does not live up 
to his agreement unless the customer 
makes arrangements for additional 
credit. 

Contact the customer as soon as he 
does not pay his account when it is 
due and immediately discontinue 
credit unless he pays the account and 
you have a firm understanding about 
his future payments. 

HAVE AN UNDERSTANDING: 
Credit should not be extended to a 
customer until the feed dealer, or an 
employee designated by him, has 
taken sufficient time to thoroughly 
explain to the customer the terms 
upon which this credit is to be given 
and explain these suggested points to 
him carefully: 

The length of time for which credit 
is being extended; the maximum 
amount of credit that is to be extend- 
ed; that no further credit can be 
extended if account is not paid by 
customer as agreed on at the time 
the account is opened; and that a 
statement will be sent to the cus- 
tomer at least once each month and 
possibly more often. 

NON-PAYING CUSTOMERS: Gen- 
erally speaking, there are one or 
more of three factors involved if a 
customer does not or cannot pay his 
bills and when any of these exist he 
is a poor credit risk and the granting 
of future credit to such a customer 
should be carefully considered. 


These factors are namely: The cus- 


tomer is unsuccessful and losing | 


money and therefore will eventually 
be unable to pay his bills; he is not 
properly financed for his normal 
operations or is using his income 
that should be used to pay his feed 
bills to make capital expenditures for 
equipment, washing machines, auto- 
mobiles, buildings, etc., that should 
be financed through banks, etc.; he 


is living beyond his income at the ex- | 
pense of the feed dealer and will | 


eventually not pay his feed bills. 
AGING ACCOUNTS RECEIVA- 
BLE: We have found that the aging 
of accounts receivable is a necessity 
in order to properly control the 
granting of credit and collection of 
accounts. One of the forms used by 
us appears on page 64. This ag- 
ing form is used in this manner: 
Column 1—<Account: In this col- 
umn, enter the full amount the cus- 
tomer owes on the last day of the 
month. As an example, use Sept. 30. 
Column 2—Under 30 days: Check 


the customer’s account and in this | 


column enter total of all charges 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Bldg. 


WAbash 2-7322 Chicago 4, Ill. 


W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 


Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 
312 Oil & Gas Bidg. FAirfax 3-8331 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


made to his account during the month 
of September if they have not been 
paid. This is considered current ac- 
counts with charges all under 3U days 
old. 

Column 3—30-60 Days: In this col- 
umn, enter all charges made to this 
customer’s account during the month 
of August, if they have not been paid. 

Column 4—Over 60 Days: If the 
total of the amounts in columns 2 and 
3 is equal to the amount in column 1, 
then no portion of the account is over 
60 days old; however, if the amount 
in column 1 is greater than the total 
of the amounts in columns 2 and 3, 
then the amount that is in excess is 
over 60 days oid and is placed in col- 
umn 4. The total of the amounts in 
columns 2, 3, and 4 must equal the 
total amount in column 1. 
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BUTLER 


BOX 938 


CHEMICAL CO. 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


| AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
: of High Quality 


Warner Broker: 


hos 


PHOSPHORUS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


e Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson 
oines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 


Column 5—Remarks: This can be 


SALES AGENTS: Soler Cou Des 
| 


Stoll & Sons, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


“SPECIAL” feed engineering services are standard at DAWE’S 


Dawes Vitamelk provides full fortification 
in one package. Assures the finest, up-to- 
date practical fortification for each class 
of livestock and poultry feed. 


The vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals, 
and unidentified factor components used 
in Vitamelk are all of the highest possible 
quality. 

Buy single-package Vitamelk fortification 
and center responsibility for both fortifi- 
cation and formulation in a basic producer 
devoted exclusively to the feed industry. 


You simplify your buying, storing and 
manufacturing operations, reducing over- 
head while increasing quality and profit 


margin. 
But that’s only part of the Vitamelk story . . . 


As a user of Vitamelk, you have at your 
disposal—without cost—all of Dawe’s val- 
uable Feed Engineering Services. 


Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will ana- 
lyze your feeds and develop exclusive new 


formulas to meet specific requirements. 
Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service 
will keep you up-to-date on new scientific 
discoveries which you can use in manu- 
facturing and merchandising your feeds. 
And Dawe’s assumes the continuing re- 
sponsibility for the application of new 
developments to your brand. 


Why settle for less than the best? Mail the 
coupon today and learn more about these 
and many other advantages of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk program that can improve your 
feeds and reduce your work load. 


Labor 


j 4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-86 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


NAME__ 


ries, inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 


ADDRESS. 


city STATE 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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| FEED STORE__ 
| ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE CLOSE OF BUSINESS _ 
UNDER 60 OVER re 
CUSTOMER AMOUNT 3 DAYS DAYS DAYS REMARKS 


TOTAL 


Show credit balances in "Amount" column, also in "Under 30 days” column, with circle 
around each amount in both columas. 


used for whatever reference the deal- | worth much more than that to us 
er wishes, such as date of last pay- | Yours sincerely, 
ment, payments made since the first | 
of the month, credit discontinued, etc. Manager 


( ) Payment overlooked. We are 
Total each column at the bottom enclosing our check and glad to do it. 


of the page and if more than one ( ) Payment will be made within 
| page is needed to list all open ac- | 49 days. 
| counts, carry the totals forward and ( ) We will make payment the 


add to the next page until all ac- | first of the month. 
counts are listed. 

The aging of accounts receivable | Management 
| can be made at the end of each | RECORDS NECESSARY: A good 
month, or as often as the dealer | business man knows what is going on 
wishes to do so. The results of this | all the time. Management is the an- 
aging immediately give the dealer a 
true and complete picture of his ac- : 
counts peter hse his customers The most complete line of 
| are paying, amount on his books of | DOG FOOD ingredients 
long standing, where immediate ac- 
tion to collect is necessary and where 
his investment is going. 

The accounts receivable aging form | 
used by our store division is not avail- | 
able for use by the dealers. However, 
a similar form can be prepared by 
the dealers. 

CONCLUSIONS: A sound policy is 
essential for successfully operating a | 
business. It takes courage and real 
salesmanship to make a sound credit | 
policy effective. Much time and effort 
must be put forth to collect feed 
dealers’ accounts receivable. Herewith | 
is a copy of a collection letter that | 
we have found helpful. 


Whirlivind MIXERS You know and we know that when 
= an account is due, and isn’t paid it is 


due to one of two things: 1. Either it 


“We use our Brower Mixer to 
make our own brand of feeds 
and also do custom mixing 
which has grown to be 25% of 
our business. Our Mixer has 
been in steady use 10 hours a 
day, 6 days a week for over 3 
| years, and we've never had a 


from 


breakdown. The short auger 
and wide top construction gives 
faster, more economical mixing 
and the Brower Mixer is more 


compact than any I have ever 
used in my other mills.”’ 


| 


Built to give years of trouble-free service. Many ex- has been overlooked, or 2. It is the | 

clusive features—easier and fester to operate. result of some situation within your Mewhere ele can you secure such @ 
Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes business which is probably none of | major part of your dog food ingredients. 
at a power cost of 3¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above and our business at all. By combining your ingredient purchases 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities Your account, in the amount of | in cars 

. sured of freshness, and better inv 
i of 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 4000 pounds per batch. aaa od became due on ......... control with lower inventory investment. 
Quickly pays for itself through greater mixed feed and it is only reasonable that we | BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
profits. | should be anxious to know when it | ws specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
4 ° . will be paid, so will you please check products, and net “by-products.” Write for 

= 30 DAY TRIAL . . write for full details. one of the sentences listed below so current? prices and literature. 


that we may know what to expect? 
BROWER MFG. ¢co. Please use the enclosed clad 


402 N. Third, Quincy, Ill. dressed envelope in returning the let- 
ter. The postage will eost us three 


cents, but the—information will be | 


arving the formula feed 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE From ourRMILLTO 


YOURS....AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


[ SOYBEAN MEAL | BEAN MEAL 


THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS C8... Ine. 
Emporia, Kensas. 
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Peter H. Waimsiey 


BRANCH MANAGER — Peter H. 
Walmsley has been appointed man- 
ager of the New Orleans branch of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. A native 
of New Orleans, upon graduation 
from Princeton in 1949, he joined 
Fulton’s New Orleans organization. 
Most recently he has been serving as 
assistant branch manager and aide 
to Jason M. Elsas, who was New 
Orleans branch manager as well as 
vice president and general manager 
of Fulton’s national bag division. Mr. 
Elsas will now devote full time to 
the duties of vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Fulton's national bag 
division operations. 


swer. We feel that a good set of book- 
keeping records, with competent help 
to keep them, is essential to furnish 
to the businessman the information 
to know what is going on. The books 
do not have to be elaborate but they 
should be of such a nature to furnish 
the following information: 

The necessary information to pre- 
pare a monthly profit and loss state- 
ment. 


The monthly profit and loss state- 
ment should show: Sales, gross profit, 
percent of gross profit to sales, ex- 
penses, percent of expenses to sales, 
net profit and percent of net profit 
to sales. 

In preparing the monthly profit and 
loss statement, provisions should be 
made for depreciation, accrued taxes, 
bad debts and other expenses that 
are accruing but not actually paid 
out in every month. 

The records should show the con- 
dition of accounts receivable. 

Books are a perpetual inventory 
record. This is essential for these rea- 
sons: Being able to determine actual 
loss in case of a fire or windstorm 
loss; slow-moving items that should 
be immediately liquidated for best 
price possible (slow-moving inven- 


Dry YEAST 
FOUR FOOTED ANIMALS 


‘Up Poultry Grit 


SALES and PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 
FEEDING POULTRY 


GRIT UNITS 
GRAN TGRI 


st 
THE SHARPE 
grit wiTH 
THe DING EDGES EVER CU 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 


tory items seldom increase in value 
but generally decrease in value); to 
determine if merchandise is being 
stolen or sold without proper records 
being made for same; gives a sum- 
mary or total sales by items which 
will be a gauge in buying and a pin 
pointing of where volume of sales 
being obtained. 


TWO FIRMS SOLD 


MOLALLA, ORE. — Ownership of 
two local feed and seed firms recent- 
ly changed hands. Sale of the Molalla 
(Ore.) Feed & Seed Co. to California 
interests is announced by Arthur H. 
Raasch, owner since early 1948. The 
transaction included sale of equip- 
ment, property and building. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ottis G. Foglesong, also of Mo- 
lalla, have sold Foglesong Feed & 
Seed Co. to Frank Lewis and Jim 
Bentley, both of Molalla. The new 
owners will assume management of 
the outlet immediately and have 
changed the name of the store to 
Lewis & Bentley Feed store. 
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America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’ 


* 


MAKE IT WITH 


Now’s the time to “reel in’ the best catch for feeds. 


Menhaden fish meal and solubles contain uniform and proven multiple- 
value ingredients . . . vitamin B,» activity . . . and potent, unidentified 
growth factors. This combination gives you the highest quality in marine 
feed supplements. 


Furthermore, a dependable, year-round supply is always available to you t 
in carload or tank truck lots through H. J. Baker & Bro., the world’s largest 
supplier of Menhaden products. 


Make it with Menhaden for top quality chick starters, broiler rations, 
breeder mashes and pig starters. 

Why not discuss your Menhaden requirements with the branch office 
nearest you today? 


H. J. BAKER & 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 


YORK 20, 


BRANCH OFFICES 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Glenn Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


501 Jackson St. 
Tampa, Fla. 


Savannah Bank & Trust Co. 


Bidg., Savannah, Ga. Established 1850 


: 
: 
| 
poy | 
| | 
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Many Wheat Prices 


Profits from feed manufacturing 
are directly affected by government 
price support operations. The many 
levels of prices resulting from these 
operations offer interesting compari- 
sons. Wheat provides an example of 
many prices, each being in effect un- 
der given conditions. 

Suppose you wanted to buy wheat 
from the government. How much 
would you have to pay for it? The 
accompanying exhibit will help you 
estimate the effect of government 
stocks on the market. These stocks 
total something more than one bil- 
lion bushels which is enough to last 
more than a year at the present rate 
of disappearance. The possible de- 
pressing influence of this large sup- 
ply depends to a considerable extent 
on how tightly it is locked up and 
the price at which it will be made 
available. 

Six different price lines are shown 
in Exhibit 1. They should be con- 


| sidered as 
| will differ in different locations. 


approximate since prices 


The 


| solid line pictures the U.S. average 


farm price of wheat since July, 1955 
July is considered the beginning of 
the last crop year even though some 
wheat is cut before that date every 
year. Also, there is a lot cut afte: 
July 1. Note how the price held up 
during the winter and spring months 


| This isn’t unusual. Since 1938, when 


months typically 


the selling price of 
| the Commodity Credit Corp 


the loan program began, the low 
have been during 
and immediately after harvest. 

The heavy dash line pictures the 
average U.S. loan rate. From this 
you need to deduct storage costs to 
get an idea as to the market effect 
on farmers in their decisions to sell 
or place the wheat under loan. High 
quality wheat generally brings a 
premium. 

Other Exhibit 1 indicate 
“set-asides” by 
selling 


lines in 


FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH 
GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products- 


are stand- 


ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- 


ine content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 


unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good 
way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


= GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


EXHIBIT 1 


Price per bu. 


WHEAT 


PRICES 


$2.80 


1.60 7 AWA Minimum Price 
| 
1.40 
1955 1956 1957 
price of the impounded stocks owned | ket factors. With the government 


by CCC; and the maximum and mini- 
mum International Wheat Agree- 
ment price. As you can see, there are 
many different prices at which wheat 
will become available to different 
classes of buyers. Generally, the “set- 
aside” requires a higher price than 
the remainder of the government 
stock. Its price is tied by law to pari- 
ty. The price of other government 
owned wheat is tied to the loan rate 


plus 5%, plus reasonable handling 
charges. When the loan rate goes 
down, so does the as'ting price for 


this wheat 


Considerable discounts are given 


foreign buyers. This amounts to 
around 60¢ below current market 
prices. There is some variation de- 


pending on kind of wheat and port 


of export. The IWA provides for a 
substantial price range, depending 
m market conditions. Importing 


members are supposed to buy their 
quota if offered at the minimum 
price. The U.S. is supposed to supply 
its quota if buyers offer the maximum 
price. For prices in between, no quan- 
tities are guaranteed. 

As you can readily see by a review 
of Exhibit 1, there are many prices 
for wheat. Also, there are many 
prices for feed grains, especially corn. 
With price supports and large stocks 
owned by the government, the man- 
igement of these stocks and pricing 
arrangements become dominant mar- 


dominating the grain price picture, 


| one must always keep abreast of gov- 


| president in 


ernment programs and sometimes an- 
ticipate what the government is going 
to do. This is no small task. 


J. J. McDermott Joins 


Kraft Bag Corp. 
NEW YORK—F. L. 
charge of 


Munger, vice 
sales for 


| Kraft Bag Corp., has announced the 


appointment of Joseph J. McDermott 


| to the sales staff. He will represent 
| the company in metropolitan Chicago, 


| northern Illinois and in Michigan, 
operating out of Kraft’s Chicago 
office. 

Mr. McDermott, who has more 


| business, 


than 20 years experience in the bag 
was previously associated 


| with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, in 


the Chicago area. Kraft Bag Corp., 
a Gilman Paper Co. subsidiary, New 
York, operates multiwall bag plants 
at its integrated mills in St. Marys, 


Ga., and Gilman, Vt. 
Soft Phosphate 
with Colloidal 


LONFOSCO =: 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 

Chemical Co, 
Burt sSt., Omaha, 


1513-15-17 Neb. 


| 36 


Ask for it by name 


* More protein 

* More Vitamin-B! 
* Solvent Extracted 
Meal or Pellets 


Minnesota Linseed Oi! Company M A 


} 
| 
TWA Maximum Price 
| | s. ram Price 
| 
Minnesota 
Am 


CAGE LAYING OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 62) 


Citing cases of cage operators in 
cold climates, Purina mentioned a 
Lancaster, Pa., poultryman who pio- 
neered cages in the North. He first 
put 1,000 cages in an old broiler 
house. Later he built another house 
for 5,000 birds. Last year his 6,000 
birds averaged 72% production. 

An Iowa farmer converted an un- 
used dairy barn to a house for cage 
layers, adding a third floor. Last year, 
though temperatures went as low as 
18° below zero, the temperature in- 
side never went below 45°. During 
some severe weather in December, 
the birds averaged 80% production 
with an average feed conversion of 
3.8 Ib. of feed per dozen eggs. 

Two Indiana operators reported 
some, freezing of water lines last 
winter and said they would use sup- 
plemental heat next year. However, 
both reported production remained 
steady in spite of the cold. Through 
February, some 1,600 birds in one 
of the operations averaged about 64% 
production and returned a dozen eggs 
on 4.2 Ib. of feed. 


College Report 

Meanwhile, from New England 
comes a report by the poultry hus- 
bandry department of the University 
of Massachusetts. As part of a de- 
partment publication, Prof. J. W. 
Hough points out that cages continue 
to get their share of attention as 


Massachusetts poultrymen continue | 


to install them. 


Mr. Hough says the double-deck 


installations—two levels of cages on 


the same floor—seem to offer the | 


greatest opportunities but also pre- 
sent the most problems. A piece of 
plywood or other material is placed 
between the decks of cages to catch 
droppings. Then the boards and floor 
must be cleaned every five or six 
weeks because of the restricted space. 
Heating with two levels of cages is 
no longer a problem with a pen hav- 
ing insulated walls. But the ventila- 
tion problem is accentuated. 

Mr. Hough says he doesn’t believe 
cages will ever be too popular in New 
England unless the ventilation prob- 
lems with two levels of cages can be 
satisfactorily solved. He believes it 
is necessary to have the two levels 
to get an advantage in floor space 
over conventional practices. 

Purina quotes a report from the 
University of Wyoming, where win- 
ters are severe: “Chickens in cages 
will ‘lay efficiently in Wyoming. In the 
1953-54 laying year, caged Leghorns 
averaged 219 eggs in 11 months. Dur- 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


ing the 1954-55 laying year, caged 
Leghorns averaged 72% production 
to March 9 and had eaten only 4.55 
lb. of feed for each dozen eggs. Cold 
weather does not reduce winter out- 
put of eggs when precautions are 
taken to keep water from freezing.” 

A Pillsbury report concludes: “It 
is doubtful that cages will ever com- 
pletely replace the floor system. The 
interest being shown in’ the northern 
states, however, is increasing daily. 
Many successful northern cage units 
are now in operation. 

“The profit per cage in the future 
will depend largely on economic con- 
ditions. As more people get into the 


cage business and start competing 


with each other, the greater the need 
naturally will be for efficient manage- 
ment to keep the profits high.” 
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USE VITREN 


BETTER FORMULATIONS * STRICT LABORATORY CONTROL 


® VITAMINS 
| = BIOLOGICS 


vitr 


corporation 


* VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


809 E. MAIN ST., ONTARIO, CALIF. - Tel.: YUKON 6-5096 or 6-5938 


ENTER THE 


SEEDBURO SWEEPSTAKES! 


Simply send in the 


A NEW STEINLITE 


WILL BE AWARDED EVERY MONTH 


FOR 4 MONTHS— 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 


SEPTEMBER 1956 


of your present moisture tester— 


whatever the make 
Here’s How To Enfer... 


1. On entry form provided below, simply indicate the make and 
model of the moisture tester you now have, plus the serial or 


THE MODEL 400 G STEINLITE to be awarded to 4 
lucky winners is designed to accurately test the moisture 
content of all grains, seeds, feeds, nuts, meal, flour, 
tobacco, fertilizer and other commodities of consistent 
chemical and granular nature. The 400 G has a moisture 
range of 1% to 47% with an accuracy of .25 of 1%. 


registration riumber. Include also the name of your company, your 


signature and complete address, and the date your entry is mailed. 
There's no need to enter more than once, as your name remains in 
the sweepstakes for all four drawings, or until you prove a winner. 
2. There will be (4) drawings held—one drawing for each month, 
(June, July, August, September 1956). 
will be selected by a blindfold drawing performed by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation. Winners will be notified promptly. 


3. Anyone in the continental United 


tester in his business is eligible, except employees of Seedburo 
Equipment Company, its advertising agency, sales representatives 


and their families. 


4. Entries for the last month must be 
September 30, 1956. All entries are 


Federal regulations, and become the property of Seedburo Equip- 
ment Company. 


AUGUST WINNER 


Lloyd R. Taylor 


Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
Letcher, South Dakota 


The winner for each month 


States who uses a moisture 


postmarked before midnight 
subject to local, state and 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


qualifies you 
for all monthly 
prize drawings 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. F.S.-8 
Box 7797, Chicago 77, Ill. 


have a 


Moisture Tester 


(Make and Model) 
Serial or Registration Number. 
NAME OF COMPANY 
YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


“| 
| 
and SELL through WANT 
| 
LEVEL 
| 
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Beat the Heat with 


NICHOLS 


If hot weather headaches have been getting 
you down, better check on Nichols #12 females. 
These hardy birds are bred with the ability to 
maintain good egg production during hot spells 
and to bounce back into top production /ast. 

They'll produce well all summer and main- 
tain a high rate of hatchability that finds favor 
with hatcheries everywhere, opening new markets 
for hatching eggs in all broiler areas. 

Why fight summer slump any longer, when 
you can avoid it with 


NICHOLS “12's 


Specially developed meat-type crossbreds for eco- 
nomical production of broiler hatching eggs. 


Indian River NICHOLS Crosses” 
Vantress - NICHOLS Crosses* 


*Three-way crosses that have given the industry 
new standards for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this 
stock, and hatcheries 
in your area write: 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 


KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fulton Bag Announces 


New Appointments 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Clarence 
E. Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named executive vice president of 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, it has | 


been announced by Bernard A. Mit- 
chell, chairman of the company’s 
executive committee. 

At the same time it was also an- 
nounced that the company has con- 
solidated its former mills and textile 
divisions into one division which will 
now be known as the textile division. 
Chosen to head the division is Mr. 
Elsas while other appointments in- 
clude: Fred G. Barnet, former St. 
Louis manager, bag division, as vice 
president and general sales manager, 
textile division, and J. F. Greene as 
general manager of textile manufac- 
turing. 

To replace Mr. Barnet at St. Louis, 
Jason M. Elsas, vice president, bag 
division, New Orleans, named E. 
Monroe Hornsby, vice president, who 
has been in charge of Fulton’s New 

| York office. 

|  Fulton’s textile division headquar- 
ters are located in Atlanta and the 
bag division’s nation-wide and foreign 
operations are directed from offices 
located in the company’s New Orleans 
branch. Branch manufacturing plants 


Clarence E, Elsas 


and sales offices are located in At- 
lanta, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 


| Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Or- 
| leans, St. Louis, Savannah, New York, 
| Chicago, Phoenix, Oklahoma City and 
| San Francisco 


E 


Sewn to stand repeated handling, Corn Products bags (above) at Owens Milling Co., Jersey City, N. J., a distributor. 


Corn Products Refining Co. uses bags sewn 
with “Super Cordura’ rayon for extra strength, low cost 


PAT. OFF, 


@ INCREASE FEED SALES! 
@ GET MORE REPEAT SALES! 
@ SATISFY MORE CUSTOMERS! 


JERSEE VITAL-MIN 


Here is a top quality Multi-Vitamin and Anti- 
biotic pre- Mix containing all the necessary 
Vitamins, Amino Acids, Trace Minerals and 
Antibiotics to make your feeds produce better 
results. The fast growing trend is toward Hi- 
Potency Vitamin and recommended levels of 
Antibiotic Fortification. Successful Feed Build- 
ers are increasing Sales, getting Steady Repeat 
Orders and developing greater customer satis- 
faction with JERSEE VITAL-MIN. They have 
relied on JERSEE .. . builders of Vita- 
Minized and Mineral Pre-Mixes for more 
than 35 years. 


% Successfully Serving Feed 


From the first loading at Argo, Illinois, 
to the ultimate user, Corn Products 
Refining Company feed bags are han- 
dled many times, meet many tests of 
strength. Bags with bottom and side 
seams of “Super Cordura’’ withstand 
this rugged handling so well that Corn 
Products Refining Company has now 
changed to “Super Cordura’’ for their 
closing seam. It gives more strength 

. yet costs less than conventional 
thread—actually yielding 20% more 


Advantages of 
“SUPER CORDURA" thread 
for bag sewing 

@ Lower cost 

@ Greater strength 

@ improved sewability 

@ Reduced thread inventory 
@ Uniform properties 


yardage per pound. 

In addition, Corn Products Refining 
Co. gets extra sewing efficiency with 
“Super Cordura.”’ It has been treated 
with a special lubricant to insure good 
sewability. Its extra strength reduces 
breaks during sewing. 

Consider the advantages of bagssewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the 
next time you place an order. . . and 
use “Super Cordura’”’ in your own clos- 
ing operations. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*“Super Cordura” is Du Pont's registered trade- 
mark for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


806. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 


Dealers’ Sales helps 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 
MINNESOTA 
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Lamb Crop Up 1% From 1955 


On Increases in Native States 


WASHINGTON — The 1956 lamb 
crop totaled 20,428,000 head, 1% 
more than the 20,187,000 head saved 
in 1955 but 1% less than the 10-year 
average. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that while the lamb 
crop in 13 western states (11 west- 
ern states, South Dakota and Texas) 
is about the same as last year, the 
native states have an increase of 3% 
over a year ago, accounting for the 
over-all increase. Texas, the leading 
sheep state, showed a decline of 5% 
in lambs saved this year. 

Estimates are based on reports 
from sheep producers. For the na- 
tive states, reports were obtained in 
cooperation with rural mail carriers. 
For the western sheep states, reports 
were received directly from owners 
of both range and farm flocks, USDA 
explains. 


Percentage Stays Same 


The lamb crop percentage (number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes one 
year old and over on Jan. 1) this 
year is 95, the same as 1955 which 
was the largest lamb crop percentage 
on record. The 10-year average per- 
centage is 88%. 

In the 13 western states, the 1956 
lamb crop percentage is 89%. This 
compares with 88% a year earlier 
and the 10-year average of 82%. 
Texas had a lambing percentage of 
75% this year compared with 76% 
last year and 69% for the 10-year 
average. In the native states, the 
lamb crop percentage is 107, two 
points below a year ago but four 
points above the 10-year average per- 
centage. 

The 12,753,000 lambs saved in the 
13 western states is only 44,000 head 
more than in 1955, but was 5% less 
than the 10-year average, USDA re- 
ports. Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Texas saved fewer 
lambs than last year while the other 
8 western sheep states saved more. 

In the 13 states, the number of 
breeding ewes on Jan. 1, 1956, was 
1% less than the year before, but 
this was offset by an increased rate 
of lambing. The number of early 
lambs in the western states was 4% 
less than a year ago. Weather con- 
ditions were favorable for lambing 
in most of these states. Drouth con- 
ditions in some areas have necessi- 
tated supplemental feeding. 


Fewer Texas Breeding Ewes 


The number of breeding ewes in 
Texas Jan. 1, 1956, was 4% less than 
a year earlier, and the lambing per- 
centage was also less than the pre- 
vious year. USDA notes that this re- 
sulted in a decline in the number of 
lambs saved to an estimated 2,667,000 
head, 5% smaller than a year ago 
and 19% less than the average. 


Texas accounted for 13% of the 


Make Your 
Poultry Feeds 
Do More Work 


> 


SELL STONEMO 


* the grit with the 


EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO., Inc. 


Lithonia, Georgia 


U.S. total lamb crop and 21% of the 
western crop this year. A year ago 
these proportions were 14 and 22%, 
respectively. 

The lamb crop in the native states 
totaled 7,675,000 head this year. This 
is 3% above the 7,478,000 head in 
1955 and 8% above the average. This 
increase, according to USDA, can be 
attributed to a 4% increase in breed- 
ing ewes on farms Jan. 1 this year 
since the lambing percentage was 
lower than a year ago. The lambing 
percentage this year was 107%, com- 
pared with last year at 109 and the 
average at 103%. 

Only eight of the native states had 
fewer lambs saved than in 1955. 
These were Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, West 


ana. The lamb crop was the same or 
larger in all other native states. 
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J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 
BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Bryden Road Fort Worth, Texas 
elephone: WAlInut 3-0005 


PERFORMANCE 


PRE-MIXES 


Virginia, North Carolina and Louisi- | 


CHAMPION 


MILL 


A N D 


MIXER UNIT 


CHAMPION MILL & MixeR UNIT: 


FEED SERVICE 


The Leader of Mobile Units... 


IN PERFORMANCE 


@ CAPACITY © DEPENDABILITY 


CHAMPION’S powerful, 190 h.p. units will outperform any 
other mobile grinding and mixing units, not only in volume of 
feed processed, but also in uniform, accurate blending and mixing 
action. 


CHAMPION’S large, 110-cu.-ft. capacity easily handles the 
toughest of mixes—wet or dry materials—regardless of the type 
or amount of ingredients. Formula uniformity is assured in 
batch after batch. Faster grinding action saves time on each 
job and processes more feed in a day. 


CHAMPION’S all-hydraulic units are designed with a minimum 
of moving parts, for many years of smooth, efficient and trouble- 
free service. CHAMPION’S dependable service will build your 
business with profitable ON-THE-FARM sales all year around. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE MONEY, BUT YOU CAN'T BUY 
BETTER FEED GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE S. E. ° 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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A battery of six DAY bulk bins 
with special hopper arrangements 


The importance of proper bulk 
material storage in your plant opera- 
tion calls for DAY bulk bins. They 
provide economical bulk facilities. 
Vertical or horizontal styles are avail- 
able for any plant layout. Vertical 
bins available from 3 to 12 feet in 
diameter; up to 100 feet high. When 
headroom is limited DAY horizon- 
tal bins answer this problem. 


BULK 
MATERIAL 


Bins of special height and length 
or batteries to suit production re- 
quirements can be furnished. Built 
and shipped in sections which are 
erected by bolting together, DAY 
bins need no field riveting, solder- 
ing or welding. A complete line of 
product flow and blending equip- 
ment accessories will further solve 
material handling problems. 


To improve your plant’s bulk storage and handling write 
toDAY and request Bulletins 529 and 549. 


DRY Company 


819 3rd Avenue N.E.—Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
In Canada: P.O. Box 700, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Buffalo, Ft. Worth, and Toronto, Ont. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


NOW AVAILABLE 


10% Feed Grade 


Folic Acid 


Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


H. C. Whitten R. W. Whitten 

FORM NEW GRAIN FIRM—H. C. Whitten and his son, R. W. Whitten, 
have resigned from the Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis, to form a new firm 
known as the Whitten Co., a Minnesota corporation. As the Whitten Co., 
they will continue to handle grain screenings and feed grains. The Whitten 
Co. office is located at 552 Minneapolis Grain Exchange. H. C. Whitten had 
been associated with Hallet & Carey Co. since 1919. R. W. Whitten had been 
with that firm since 1948. He is a graduate of Northwestern University and 
was formerly employed by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago management 
consultants. 


M4 in Chicago in 1945. In 1954 he was 

Two Appointments promoted to industrial accounts man- 
Announced by Merck | 2zer, southern region. 

Announced at the same time by 


RAHWAY, N. J.—J. R. Warren has | Merck was the appointment of T. 
recently been named sales manager | Neely, Jr., as accounts manager for 
for the southern region by Merck & | the southern region. Mr. Neely joined 
Co., Inc., chemical division. He suc- | the company as a field sales repre- 


: sentative in 1948 after several years 
ceeds T. M. Hoopes who has retired. | Vitn Food & Drug Administration 


He was graduated from Lafayette | and graduation from Millsaps College 
College in 1939 and joined the com- | jn Jackson, Miss. In 1952 he was 
pany two years later. He was as- | made sales supervisor in the Memphis 
signed as general sales representative | district. 


FOR 
Best SERVICE 
ON | 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 
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Use of Bagasse 
Pith, Molasses in 
Feeding Suggested 


WASHINGTON —A USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report indicates 
that bagasse, a by-product of the 
sugar industry, may find widespread 
use in feeding. 

Bagasse is the fibrous residue of 
sugarcane that remains after crushing 
the stalks for juice. 

As reported previously, scientists 
have been studying the use of bagasse 
as a carrier for molasses in livestock 
feeding. 

A new report on bagasse research— 
in a recent issue of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research—says that molasses 
can be mixed with bagasse pith to 
“produce a solid, easily transportable, 
high-energy ingredient” for livestock 
feed. 

Big Supply 

The worldwide supply of bagasse, 
USDA points out, is immense. For 
every pound of sugar produced, more 
than a pound of bagasse accumulates, 
which means that more than 50 bil- 
lion pounds of bagasse are available 
annually for a variety of potential 
industrial uses. Until recent years, its 
potential value had not begun to be 
realized, and the bagasse was de- 
stroyed. 

Through processes developed by 
USDA researchers, pulps suitable for 
making different types of paper and 
boxboard can be made from whole 
bagasse or, better, from the pith-free 
bagasse fiber. 

Two main kinds of tissue make up 
bagasse—hard fibers that form the 
outer covering, and pith cells that 
contain the sugar juices. These pith 
cells lack fibrous structure and 
strength and should be removed for 
best use of the fiber. 


Can Separate Pith 

USDA says a new process makes it 
possible to separate pith from the 
fiber, which means high quality pulps 
can be made from the fiber for paper 
manufacture. And the pith, it is indi- 
cated, could be used in feeding along 
with molasses, another by-product of 
sugar manufacture. 


The potential market for molasses 
as feed is estimated at almost a bil- 
lion gallons a year. 

“One of the most promising meth- 
ods for using pith is to take advan- 
tage of its high absorption value for 
hlackstrap molasses — more than 
three times higher than for many 
common absorbents—and use the pith 
as a dry-form molasses carrier,” 
USDA says. “More than 70% of our 
blackstrap can be mixed with pith to 
produce a solid, easily transportable, 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oll soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 

BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry, vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 In dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 

BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 

XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH, 


high-energy ingredient that livestock 
relish.” 

USDA says sugar mills could sepa- 
rate the pith and fiber, sell the fiber 
to paper mills, and combine the dried 
pith and molasses to make a feed in- 
gredient. 

Meanwhile, in Louisiana and Flori- 
da, where 900,000 tons of U.S. bagasse 
are produced annually, some of the 
bagasse is now being processed into 
poultry litter. The potential market 
for bagasse litter, the report says, 
may be seen in part from the 13.3 
million tons of all types of litters used 
in the U.S. in 1952. 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The board 
of directors of Eli Lilly and Co. has 
declared a dividend of 40¢ a share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company payable Sept. 10 to 
shareholders of record Aug. 15. Forty 
cents per common share also was 
paid during the preceding quarter. 
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EARLY METHODS 


for grinding grain were slow, arduous 

, often powered by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 
pestle which pounded whole grains to bits 
in a stone mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. 


Mopeen WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 

granulation every time! 


Midway 6-9456 
or write Hammer Department 


ULTI-CHEMICAL FEED ADDITIVE 


AFFORDS 


BROAD DISEASE PROTECTION 
FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


POLYSTAT 


MULTI-CHEMICAL, 
BROAD-RANGE 
DISEASE PROTECTANT 
FOR CHICKENS 
AND TURKEYS 


“Broad spectrum” is a descriptive 


term applied to certain drugs and 
feed additives. It means that they 
are effective against widely differ- 


ent damaging disease organisms. . 


Polystat, with its combination of 
chemicals (each effective against 
specific diseases), is truly a broad- 
range additive. It is a protectant 
against the following diseases and 
conditions: 


COCCIDIOSIS 


‘TYPHOID 
— in chickens and turkeys. 
PULLORUM 


— affords a good measure of pro- 
| tection in chicks and poults. 


‘WORMS 


— large roundwerme and 
worms. 


HEXAMITIASIS 
— in turkeys, 


in turkeys. 


In addition, Polystat stimulates 
growth and improves feed conver- 
sion, Its effect on subclinical (un- 
seen) disease and stress factors is 
indicated by the improvement in 
flock health, growth, and produc- 


Pe Sol types in chickens and turkeys. 


tion. 


Everyone connected with the poultry industry knows disease problems 
can be complex. We who work directly with diseases are constantly 
] discovering new facts and concepts, such as the effects of stress on the 


You in the feed industry are certainly aware of the increasing need 


physiology and, therefore, the disease resistance of the bird. 


i for preventive, therapeutic, and supportive mixtures. 
Clearly, with the bewildering complexity of diseases and stress factors, 
the poultryman now needs protection along a broad front. This is why 
I urge you to take a new look at Polystat. 
Polystat, a multi-chemical product, affords the broad disease protection 
that poultrymen need. It helps prevent coccidiosis, worms and hexami- 
tiasis, and also stimulates growth. Recently, we have discovered that 


bluecomb. 


zoans and worms. 


Polystat also offers protection against pullorum, typhoid, and turkey 


All these specific disease-preventing properties add up to effectiveness 
against a broad range of organisms from Salmonella bacteria to proto- 


The effect of Polystat on growth and on feed efficiency indicates that 
it reduces subclinical disease and minimizes stress factors. 
! Polystat sometimes is compared with additives that only prevent cocci- 
| diosis, or that only control worms, or that only stimulate growth. None 
of these comparisons can be valid, for Polystat is more than a coccidio- 


stat, more than a worm preventive, more than a growth stimulant. Polystat 
is in fact many feed additives in one! 
i I know your customers will be enthusiastic about the broad disease 


protection Polystat affords. 


I believe you too will appreciate the broad-range benefits of Polystat. 


It simplifies your feed-additive program. You do not need to include a 
separate coccidiostat, a separate wormer, or a separate growth stimulant. 


With Polystat, you have all in one — an additive that improves the effi- 


ciency of your poultry feeds. It’s worth more because it does more. 
This has been but a brief new look at Polystat. To get the full picture, 
I invite you to write for Polystat Feed Manufacturers Guide No. 7-A. 


Sincerely, 


OR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


recommend, promote and profit from 
Dr. Salsbury’s complete line of poultry medicines 


A 


Vice President and General Manager 


TSALSBUR 


2 
| 
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advertisements accepted until 
e@mesday each week for the issue of 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
mature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
cate of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 

charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not aveilatie 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
gerviees aceepted fer insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per colemn ineh. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills, H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alliance, 
Ohio; Phone 17044. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
ty, Mo. 


USED GEHL PORTABLE FEED MILLS, 
equipped with 100 bu. mixers. Marv’s Mill- 
ing Service, Phone 42, Fulda, Minn. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2105 
Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


NEW AND USED FEED MILL EQUIP- 
ment, portable and stationary. Jess O. 
Snyder, U.S. 31W, New Albany, Indiana. 


100 BARKER STANDARD 16 COMPART- 
ment batteries used about two years. In 
good shape. Address Ad No. 1914, Feed- 
stuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
im supplies fer feed and flour milis. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUARB- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. meo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffse, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mili machinery, eleetric mo- 
tors or any ether equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE, GOOD CONDITION TON-AND- 
half size Sidney mixer or 120 bushel size 
is in operation now and can be seen for 
next two weeks. Jenera Cooperative As- 
sociation, Jenera, Ohio. 


ONE RICHARDSON FRICTION DRIVE 
bag closer, with extra needles, $50. Two 
Richardson electric bag closers, $100 each, 
good working condition. Valley Feed, 
Spring Valley, New York. 


FOR SALE: BRYANT 15” MILL, TWO FAN 
with pipe, elbow, collector, five screens, 
magnet, located in Michigan, available 
immediately, priced to move, Prater Pul- 
verizer Company, 1515 South 55th Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO. 7 SIDNEY ROLLING SCREEN CORN 
cleaner. No. 3 Sidney boot type corn shell- 
er. No. 8 S. Howes 4 screen receiving sepa- 
rator. No. 4 Universal hammer mill. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1922, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardsen Scales, truck scales, hammermilis, 
oat crimpers, horizental and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevater legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pei- 
let mills. J. EB. Hagan Mill Machimery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE: SPROUT WALDRON 336 CU. 
ft. (12,000 Ib.) horizontal Ribbon Dry Mix- 
ers; S-W type 3036 swing head blender 
with 50 H.P. motor; 4’x30’, 6’x30’, and 6’x 
50’ rotary steam tube dryers; 3'x24’, 4'6”x40’, 
6’6"x30’ rotary hot air dryers. Hammer- 
mills, pulverizers, attrition mills, etc. Per- 
ry, 1403 North 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—RICHARDSON AND FAIR- 
banks scales, Niagara vibrating screen, 
Buckeye engine, Titusville boiler, meal 
coolers, condensers, Roots-Connersville 
blowers, heat exchangers, hammer mills, 
Eureka dust collectors, pumps, valves, 
electric motors and electrical starting 
equipment, A-1 condition. Contact Lee 
Atherton, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., In- 
vestors Bidg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ONE NIAGARA FOUR SECTION SUPER 
sifter made by Richmond Mfg. Co., cir. 
2%” dia.; 260-266 R.P.M., good condi- 
tion. One Foster scourer, size 19, made by 
Foster Mfg. Co. One Acme silver stitcher 
for closing small bags and making card- 
board boxes. One Fox Hay Cutter No. 
45596, One 75 H.P. Fairbanks Morse elec- 
tric motor, slip ring H.V. type, 900 R.P.M., 
3-phase, 60 cycles, 220-volt, 186 amps. 
and starter. Address Ad No. 1941, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY — RIOHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. &@. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH WE WANT 
Strong-Scott Powerflow separators, indus- 
trial hammermills, 100 H.P. and up. Ro- 
tary dehydrators, meal or cake-coolers, 
sewing conveyors, and automatic bag 
ecales. To be purchased immediately by 
principal. Address Ad No. 1908, Feedstuffs, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


| BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATOHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Read, 
Randalistown, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED EXPERIENCED NUTRITIONIST 
—Give qualifications and complete infor- 
mation. Address Ad No. 1935, Feedstuffs, 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


WANTED — QUALIFIED SALES KEPRE- 
sentative to work South Oentral and 
Southwestern Iowa. State qualifications. 
Address Ad No. 1887, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED COLLEGE GRADUATE, EXPE- 
rienced wi noudh I pl ment, breeder 
flocks, poult liseases. $6,500 to $7,500 
Home every night. Ted R. Schreiner, Loret 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESEN 
tive or Broker-Salesman. (¢ ng on feed 
trade to sell nationally advertised mineral 
feeds. Several exclusive territories open. 
Address Ad No. 1800, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


DIVISION SALESMAN WANTED—IF YOL 
are experienced and can open new dealers 
and expand present ones can use you 
Prefer man wi foll in | 
Tenness¢ ithern 
expenses and bonus, Addres 
Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 
Minn. 


;s Ad No 
Minneapolis 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WANTED: MEN TO OPERATE PROFIT- 
able mill. Midland Mill, 10 Homedale 
Road, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


IN COOL COLORADO —A PROFITABLE 
feed business making and marketing own 
line of feed. Located in irrigated com- 
munity with excellent education facilities. 
Less than $20,000 to handle. Address Ad 
No. 1934, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min- 
neapolls Minn. 


BU SINE SS OPPORTU NITY FOR YOUNG 
man or whole family. Garden store with 
exclusive Larro feed dealership in grow- 
ing suburban district. 192-foot hiway 


frontage includes 48-foot wide store, fur- 


nished home, expansion space. First time 
for sale. One owner, retiring after 23 
years, building good will. $12,000 cash 
will handle with reasonable payments. 


Phone FLeet- 
Miller, 202 
Wash. 


Puget Sound. 
or write J. D. 
Olympia, 


Vacationl lar 
wood 36 
Capitol Theater Bidg., 


FEED BROKERS WANTED 


Must have connections with large feed 
mills. Complete line of dry dog food. Mas- 
ufoctorer will offer private label te large 
concern. Good brokerage fee paid. Address 
Ad No. 1833, Feedsteffs, P. O. Box 67, 


HELP D MAN- 
ager for grain 1 and 
lumber yar¢ er must e al 
grade corn, soybe 
Salary plus bon 
in progressive 
No. 1940, Feedstuffs, 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


MANUFAC Tt 
tive wanted s 
trade to cart 
line. Good est 
exclusive terr 
information, 
tory you now cov 
P.O. Box 507 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN _ 
Swift & Co. are expanding their feed 
sales and are interested in talking to 
men who can sell a high quality line of 
feed, concentrates, base formulas, miner- 
als and specialities. We furnish car, all 
expenses, good salary and commission 
plan and splendid opportunities for those 
looking for a permanent business career. 
Write to General Feed Department, Swift 
& Co., U. & Yards, Chicago 9, Ill, and 
Please furnish complete details. 


FUMIGATION MEN 
WANTED 
Rapidly expanding Fumigation Divi- 
sion needs men experienced in actual 
fumigation work. Parent company long 
a leader in grain storage operations. 
Because of successful techniques and 
results in own storage facilities, com- 
pany had been named distributor for 
Liquid Cyanogas (H. C. N.) for large 
mid-western area. New division offers 
ambitious men with fumigation experi- 
ence opportunity to grow with if. 
Men must be cooperative, have initia- 
tive, be hard workers and willing fo 
travel. Please give full qualifications 
in first letter. State salary desired. All 
replies confidential. 
Dannen Fumigation Division 
DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
Box 429 St. Joseph, Mo. 
Distributors of Liquid Cyanogas 
(H.C.N.) 


lis 1, Mi 
P inn. 


When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
See or Write Us Your Needs 
We Have Some Good Ones in 
OHIO-INDIANA. 
ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


SALES MANAGER AND NUTRITIONIST, 
graduate of lowa State College, desires 
opportunity to advance to a larger com- 
pany Address Ad No. 1944, Feedstuffs, 
P. O. Box Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

SALESMAN—HIGH PRODUCER; EXPE- 
rienced formula feeds, ingredients and 
mixing sj ialties. Familiar with eastern 
and southern territories. Address Ad No, 
1898, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


SALES mae AGER OR ASSISTANT WITH 
reliat feed manufacturer. Several years’ 
experience as manager and sales man- 

Jualified, available Sept. 1. Address 
Ad No 1945 Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
COLLEGE GRADU ATE, 14 YEARS SELL- 
and developing territories for large 
manufacturer wishes employment 
and connection with progressive 
ition. Address Ad No. 1931, Feed- 
O. Box 67, Speen 1, Minn. 


ager 


SALES MANAGER, WITH 
successful experience in all 
training and sales man- 
, finance, traffic, advertis- 
s promotion, seeks new con- 
nection with midwestern feed manufac- 
turer. Available in 30 days. Address Ad 
No 937 Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, 


GENERAL 


) years 


phases of 
agement, 
ing and sales 


Use Feedstutis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


NUTRITIONIST 


Key position as Technical Assistant to Animal Nutrition Sales 
Manager for national manufacturer of feed supplements. 
Based in New York City. Duties to include: traveling with 
salesmen, liaison with research and advertising, technical 
advice on feed formulation, reviewing current technical liter- 
ature, supervising practical field tests and meetings with feed 
manufacturers. Prefer graduate degree in animal nutrition or 
husbandry. Salary based on experience. Excellent employ- 
ment benefits. Send confidential resume, including full details 
of background and salary requirements to Ad No. 1939, 
Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


5 Students Named 
To Get N.W. Feed 
Unit Scholarships 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Five students 
majoring in animal, dairy or poul- 
try husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota have been awarded schol- 
arships by the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

The $300 awards to the upperclass 
students interested in animal or poul- 
try nutrition are the first to be made 
under the program announced last 
spring by the Northwest unit, be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind 
sponsored by a similar organization. 

In a report to the association made 
by the university committee which 
selected the scholarship recipients, it 
was explained that the committee 
decided to award only five scholar- 
ships at this time with the intention 
to award the sixth one authorized 
during the 1956-57 school year if a 


suitable and worthy candidate makes 
application. 
The students who were awarded 


the $300 scholarships are: 

Myron E. Dammann, Elkton, Minn., 
second quarter junior with a major in 
animal husbandry and a minor in 
agricultural economics and agron- 
omy. He is an outstanding student 
with a straight A average. 

Edward J. Haeg, Route 2, Mora, 
Minn., second quarter sophomore 
with a major in animal husbandry 
and a minor in agricultural bio- 
chemistry. 

Edwin L. Hamann, Rural Route, 
Lafayette, Minn., first quarter senior 
with a major in animal husbandry and 
a minor in agronomy. 

William Richard Dukelow, 1112 W. 
25th St., Minneapolis, first quarter 
junior with a major in dairy hus- 
bandry and a minor in agricultural 
economics. 

Kenneth H. Nelson, Route 2, 
Paynesville, Minn., second quarter 
sophomore with a major in poultry 
husbandry and a minor in agricul- 
tural economics. 

The committee explained that in 
the years ahead the objective will 
be to equalize the number of re- 
cipients among the ‘three different 
departments insofar as practical. 


Gordon Shaw Heads 
Seattle Exchange 


SEATTLE—Gordon T. Shaw was 
elected president of the Seattle Grain 
Exchange at the membership’s an- 
nual meeting held at the Arctic Club 
here. 

Elected vice president was Melvin 
Swanson; treasurer, W. H. Gee and 
A. W. Anderson, secretary. Trustees 
named for three-year terms were Mr. 


Shaw, Mr. Swanson and Mr. Ander- 
son. Holdover trustees are A. G. 
Tuohy, Wells Ostrander, H. Fay 


Smith, D. G. Hughes, Fred Davis and 
Mr. Gee. 

About 50 members of the exchange 
attended the election meeting which 
was followed by a cocktail hour and 
dinner. 


<i 


Canadian Demurrage 


Charges Bid Denied 


MINNEAPOLIS The Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada 
July 30 temporarily blocked efforts of 
railways to impose demurrage 
charges against terminal elevators 
for delayed unloading of boxcars car- 
rying grain. The board suspended im- 
position of the charges until Sept. 10 
when it will hold hearings to review 
the situation. The railways had or- 
dered the charges into effect Aug. 1. 
A last minute request from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway that elevator 
companies be required to put into 
escrow sufficient money to cover po- 
tential demurrage should the board 
rule in its favor was also denied. 


| | 
$245. Situations wanted, © | 
| 
| 
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Allied Mills’ 
tion plant at Iowa City. 


new bulk feed distribu- 


Allied Mills Opens 
Bulk Distribution 
Plant at Iowa City 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—A bulk feed 


distribution plant erected by Allied | 


Mills, Inc., alongside the Cedar Rap- 
ids and Iowa City railroad tracks in 
this city is now in full scale opera- 
tion, it has been announced by L. T. 
Murphy, vice president in charge of 
operations, Chicago. 

This installation was built to meet 
the increasing demand for bulk feed, 
Mr. Murphy states, and will serve the 
needs of a large number of Wayne 
Feed dealers in southeastern Iowa. 

“This bulk plant is a very complete 
installation utilizing the most mod- 
ern equipment, which makes it pos- 


SEE OUR AD 
ON PAGE 24 


DEHYDRATED CORN COB MEAL 
Low cost cattle rowghoge. Research shows 
sanding value up te 60% of corn when 
properly Superior molasses 
corrier. Ideal base for new cattle supple- 
ments. Uniform—moisture controlled to 
Stable prices. Write to 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Paxton, Ill. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 

le from speck. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
6000 Bu /Hr., for oa service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 te Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 

GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


BANGOR, PA. 


BATCH MIXER 


Headquarters 
NEW and REBUILT 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ CO. 
Dept. FH-185, Benner Springs, Kan. 


HIGHER QUALITY 
HEAT TREATED H A M M E R Ss 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens, 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


sible to unload bulk feed from regu- 
lar box cars or hopper cars,” Mr. 
Murphy said. “The bins are wood 
lined, which assures the maintenance 
of the quality of feed that will be 
handled through them. The building, 
which is 55 ft. high, is completely 
enclosed with corrugated steel. The 
truck scales are inside so trucks can 
be loaded and weighed without any 
difficulty, regardless of weather con- 
ditions outside.” 

Mr. Murphy announced that Keith 
Wilson, who owns and operates the 
Keith Wilson Hatchery, will be the 
operator of this bulk distribution 
plant. Mr. Wilson, who has been the 
wholesale distributor of Wayne Feeds 
for many years, will continue as dis- 
tributor of feeds in bags as well as 
in bulk. This new installation makes 
available complete feed service for 
Allied Mills in the Iowa City area, 
Mr. Murphy said. 


Range F eed Declines 


In Part of Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—Hot and dry 
weather in July brought a decline in 
range feed conditions in the Big Horn 
Basin, southeastern portion of Wyom- 
ing, a survey reveals. Condition of 
range feed is 82%, 4 percentage 
points below a year ago, and 6 points 
under the 34-year average. However, 
the condition of summer range feed 
at the higher elevations was very 
good and most counties expected a 
good wild hay crop. 

Prospects declined for fall range 
feed over much of the range area 
east of the continental divide, except 
in the Sheridan area. 

Conditions were favorable for 
sheep and lambs, with a good lamb 
crop developing. Sheep and lambs 
are at 86%, or one point better than 
a month ago but 5 points under the 
34-year average. Cattle were in good 
condition. 


T. E. White, Ft. Wayne 
Feed Man, Dies at 48 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Thurman E. 
(Ted) White, 48, died here recently, 
shortly after being admitted to a 
hospital. 

He had ~ yo the T. E. White 
Co., Inc., a Ft. Wayne feed business, 
since 1946. ibees that he was in 
the livestock business in Berne and 
Monroeville. 

Surviving him are 
daughter, 
brothers. 


his widow, a 
his mother, and two 


Harris Laboratories 


Buys Omaha Firm 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Continuing in 
the pursuit of its goal to provide 
additional consulting and testing lab- 
oratory services to feed, fertilizer 
and insecticide manufacturers, Harris 
Laboratories, Lincoln, has purchased 
the Alfalfa Processors Laboratory, 
Omaha, Neb., and will move all equip- 
ment to its Lincoln offices. 

Clients of Alfalfa Processors Labo- 
ratory will be provided with the same 
services at the Lincoln location, 816 
St. 


Lewis E. Harris, president of Har- 


ris Laboratories, announced that this | 


acquisition of Alfalfa Processors Lab- 
oratory will enable his firm to ex- 
pand more rapidly in the field of 
soil testing and farm management 
services, and will also provide addi- 
tional facilities for research work in 
the utilization of agricultural by- 
products. 
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Pillsbury Office Moved 


| SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The grain 
and feed ingredient procurement of- 
| fice of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
| moved to 12th and “C” Streets here 
from 24 California St., San Fran- 
| cisco. Robert Evans, manager of the 
| grain procurement departmeni, con- 
tinues in this capacity at the new 
offices. The offices had been contin- 
ued in San Francisco despite the 
closing in December, 1954, of the 
San Francisco feed plant, and the 
moving of those facilities to Sacra- 
| mento. A company spokesman said 
it has been found desirable to main- 
| tain the procurement offices closer to 
| the plant, and thus the change has 
been made. 


TOASTED BREAD CRUMBS 
FOR ANIMAL FOOD 


Dependable Source 
Get Our Quotations 


EASTERN STOCK FOOD CO. 


719-721 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


Diethylstilbestrol 


Nicarbazin 
Nitrophenide 
Arsanilic Acid 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Dienestrol Diacetate 
Nitrofurazone 
Calcium Salts 
Furazolidone 

Trace Minerals 
Vitamins 


RUNS THESE TESTS 


USE OUR LABORATORY 
PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 


With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 


Your feeds can be labeled “Labora- 
tory Controlled" at remarkably low 
cost to you. Write or call for full 
particulars. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
8 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Doty 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at low cost. 


Assay Plan 


Doty 


— 


ft. lengths . 


Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 
or mounted on floor. 


Also available in two-stage 


superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
. . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour, 


Write today jor complete information 


of the World/s- Finest 
Mclusses Pellet Mills, Molasses” 
d Animal Fat Mixers Serer 


‘ 


\ 
WAYNE FEEDS | 
pili | 

pellets in cooler? 
WORIZONTAT 
we 
SABETHA, KANSAS _ Bap. co. | 
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f{Q More Phosphorus—Less Fluorine in 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHA 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXT 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 


e The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18144% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 


@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
40 parts per million!) 

e@ A pure, economical source of phosphorus, derived 

from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus 

Blends well... completely stable... stores 
without caking 

e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 

For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 

call or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


Eastern Federation 


Dealers Can Win 


Awards by Encouraging Young People 


SHERBURNE, N.Y.—As an incen- 
tive to feed merchants of the North- 
east to capitalize on the opportunity 
of building business good-will by be- 
ing of practical service to young peo- 
ple interested and engaged in live- 
stock and poultry farming, the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
with the help of the National Molas- 
ses Co., Oreland, Pa., has inaugurated 
an annual honor award program. 

Honors will be awarded each year 
to federation members who accom- 
plish the most worthwhile public rela- 
tions program built to encourage 
youth in livestock and poultry hus- 
bandry careers. 

Four sterling silver trophies will be 
given, one in each of the following 
territories: (1) New England; (2) 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; (3) 
New York and (4) Delaware and 
Maryland. 

In addition to the trophy, each win- 
ner will receive an expense-paid trip 
to the convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants for 


CUT FEEDING COSTS 
BY ADDING 


RUME X 


TO YOUR 
DAIRY & BEEF CATTLE FEEDS 


No Cattle can gain faster than the activity of their 
rumen bacteria. RUMEX provides active growth 
stimulating, live colonies of the entire rumen micro- 
flora. RUMEX is the answer to many management 
problems. Send for the new RUMEX BROCHURE. 
It reveals many facts you should know. 


VITAMINS, INC. 


RUMEX RUMEN 
BACTERIA 
STIMULATES 

GROWTH AND 
PROMOTES 

GOOD HEALTH 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois 
Basie Meterial Morafocturers and Headquarters for Techaical laformatice. 


| himself and his wife. The National 
| Molasses Co. calls the awards “The 
Austin W. Carpenter Trophy Awards” 
in honor of Mr. Carpenter, executive 
director of the federation. 

To be eligible to compete in the 
contest a feed business must be a 
member of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants and engaged in the 
retail distribution of feeds. Entries 
for the contest close Sept. 1, 1956. 
The public relations program of the 
contestants, so far as the contest is 
concerned, must end May 1, 1957. A 
panel of judges well versed in the 
farmer public relations field will se- 
lect the winners of the four contests. 

Dealer contestants may plan their 
youth public relations program as 
they see fit. The only set require- 
ment is that its theme and objective 
be the encouragement of young men 
and women to make livestock and 
poultry farming their life careers. 

A few such programs, used by the 
Eastern Federation as illustrations, 
are these: 

1. The dealer formation and leader- 
ship of a young farmers club with 
meetings held at regularly stated 
periods for informative discussions of 
farm programs. 

2. The dealer development of a 
trading area contest among youth 
farmers for the best record in milk 
production, calf raising or poultry 
growing. 

3. A dealer offering of a scholarship 
to the student in the agricultural 
course in the local school. 


SHOTGUN MARKSMAN 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—U. B. Sellers, 
operator of a combination hardware 
and feed business at Okolona, 9 miles 
south of here, plans to spend his 
vacation at the National Trap Shoot 
in Vandalia, Ohio, where he was run- 
ner-up for the national championship 
last fall. 


Another First From Hayes & Stolz 


Custom-Built In 5 to 20 Openings With 


6", 7", 8", 9", 10” and 12” Diameters 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor is set on the right 
bin? the new foolproof Hayes & Stolz Electric Distributor 
removes this doubt by signalling your loading position ac- 
curately at all times. The loading position itself can be 
changed by a numbered switch on the contro! panel, assur- 
ing positive selection. 


Heart of this revolutionary H & § Electric Distributor 
is a spout of 14” steel at main wearing points which revolves 
inside the stationary distributor head. A tiny light on the 
control panel indicates the position of the spout at 
all times. The control panel is rigged with a special 
safety device which prevents the operator from con- 
fusing the machine if two or more switches are 
pressed at the same time. 


The distributor is recommended for any free flowing 
solids such as are used in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds, grain, fertilizer, and cement. The machine is 
adaptable for mounting on elevator legs, collectors, 
under bins, sifters, mixers, screw conveyors, and belt 
conveyors. 


The entire assembly is engineered with extreme care 
and is fully backed by a full Hayes & Stolz warranty. 


Remote Control From 
Anywhere In Your Plant 


In additional to the master control 
panel, there are extra Monitor panels 
available. The panels are identical 
to the master control panel, except 
that they are without switches. These 
monitor panels can be placed any- 
where in the plant, and allow another 
person to check the setting position 
any time he likes. 


* Write Today For Complete Information 


| 
- 
pHos-FEED 
if 
| | 
~ | 
| 
ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR 4 
| 
Hi P. O. BOX 953, SOUTHSIDE STA., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CCC Rough Rice 
Sold for Grinding 


DALLAS — Sale of 107,769 cwt. 
rough rice for grinding was an- 
nounced this week by the Dallas Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. This 
rice must be ground for feed or feed 
ingredient if used domestically and 
for feed or industrial use if exported. 

Prices at which it sold ranged 
from $1.37@1.42 cwt., bagged, and 
from $1.25@1.40 ecwt., bulk. 

Successful bidders, locations, 
amounts purchased and prices paid 
per hundredweight were as follows: 

Cargill, Inc., Memphis, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 31,435, $1.273@1.293, 
bulk; C. A. Swanson & Sons Hatch- 
ery, Fayetteville, Ark., 10,000, $1.31, 
bulk; Riceland Feed Mill, Stuttgart, 
Ark., 6,145, $1.25, bulk; Interoceanic 
Commodities Corp., New York, 6,144, 
$1.2915@1.2927, bulk; Saint & Co., 
Houston, 5,000, $1.42, bagged; New 
Orleans Grain & Feed Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La., 5,000, $1.35, bulk; Don 
Tyson, Springdale, Ark., 5,000, $1.285, 
bulk. 

Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma 
City, 5,000, $1.28, bulk; Carroll Coun- 
ty Farmers Assn., Berryville, Ark., 
4,000, $1.26, bulk; Cameron Feed 
Mills, Little Rock, Ark., 3,084, $1.25, 
bulk; Pawnee Grain & Supply Co., 
Pawnee, Okla., 3,040, $1.301, bulk; 
Ozark Mill & Elevator Co., Ozark, 
Mo., 3,000, $1.30, bulk; Jeff Brown 
& Co., Springdale, Ark., 2,520, $1.26, 
bulk; Felix Meyer & Co., Houston, 
2,334, $1.36@1.40, bulk; Tom Yost, 
Prairie Grove, Ark., 2,000, $1.30, bulk. 


Floyd Smith, Beaumont, Texas, 
1,681, $1.37, bagged; Ted Saum Feed 
& Hatchery Co., Springdale, Ark., 
1,600, $1.26@1.31, bulk; Fox Deluxe 
Foods, Inc., Springdale, Ark., 1,600, 
$1.26, bulk; Royal Rice Mill, Inc., 
Crowley, La., 1,280, $1.39, bulk; Rex 
Rice Co., Inc., Eunice, La., 1,246, 
$1.37, bagged, and 650, $1.32, bulk. 
Smith Feed Mills, Jonesboro, Ark., 
1,236, $1.25, bulk; Sunshine Feeds, 
Houston Packing Co., 1,154, $1.38, 
bagged: Hebert Bros., Beaumont, 
Texas, 979, $1.37, bagged; Stallings 
Bros., Feed Mill, Morrilton, Ark., 918, 
$1.25, bulk. 

Keenan Grain Elevator, Dardanelle, 
Ark., 857, $1.25, bulk; Pacific Vegeta- 
ble Oil Corp., San Francisco, 567, 
$1.2802, bulk, and W. E. Raub, El 
Campo, Texas, 299, $1.37, bagged. 

An additional 146,796 cwt. rough 
rice was to have been sold. 

Meanwhile, the Portland Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service rejected bids 
on 50,000 ewt. rough rice. An addi- 
tional 50,000 ecwt. is being offered 
each week until further notice. 


FEED SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ghum grain—was estimated July 1 
by USDA at 124 million tons, 7 mil- 
lion tons less than last year. Most of 
the reduction is in oats, supplies of 
which are down about 16% from last 
year. Moderately lower supplies of 
barley and sorghum grains are also 
expected. On the other hand, a very 
big corn supply of over 44 billion 
bushels is in prospect, USDA notes, 
200 million more than last year. 
The 1956 hay supply is estimated at 
123 million tons, 4% below last year’s 
record. The prospective supply per 
animal unit is also 4% smaller than 
in 1955-56 or the 1949-53 average. 
Total supplies of by-product feed 
available for feeding in 1956-57 are 
expected to be maintained at least 
at the 1955-56 rate of a little over 
23 million tons, USDA reports. 
Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
probably will be as large or a little 
larger than the total of 9.1 million 
tons estimated to be fed in the cur- 
rent feeding year. Production of oil- 
seed cake and meal in the 1955-56 
feeding year is expected to set a 
new record of over 9.8 million tons, 


nearly a million more than in 1954- 
55. But the quantity fed has not in- 
creased proportionately because of 
the heavy exports, which totaled 552,- 
000 tons during October-May, and in- 
creasing stocks. 

Soybean acreage is larger this year 
and with an average growing season 
the crop will be up from 1955, the 
report notes. This probably would 
mean some further increase in the 
production of soybean meal in 1956- 
57. However, the increase could be 
at least partly offset by smaller pro- 
duction of cottonseed meal, since the 
cotton acreage is a little smaller than 
in 1955 and last year’s yield per 
acre was the highest on record. 

The 1956 flaxseed crop is slightly 
larger than last year. No marked 
changes are in prospect for linseed 
meal or other major by-product feeds, 
according to USDA. 


Prices Fairly Stable 
Prices of feed grains and most of 
the by-product feeds have been com- 
paratively stable in recent months, 
after rising from the seasonally low 
levels of last summer and fall. In- 


creases since last fall have been most 
pronounced for corn, which went up 
30% from November to June, and 
soybean meal, which rose about 20%. 
The average price received by farm- 
ers for corn, however, continues 
well below the 1955 national average 
support of $1.58 bu. and a little be- 
low the announced 1956 minimum na- 
tional average support of $1.50 bu 
to cooperating producers in the com- 
mercial area. 

The higher 1956 supports for oats 
and barley and the smaller crops in 
prospect, especially oats, will give 
strength to the prices of these grains 
in 1956-57, USDA says. Average 
prices received by farmers for oats 
and barley in June were a little be- 
low the 1956 supports. 

The general rise in feed prices so 
far during the current feeding year 
is in contrast with generally declin- 
ing prices in the same period of the 
1954-55 season. Nevertheless, USDA 
says, feed prices have been generally 
below those of a year earlier during 
most of the current feeding season. 
But in June, the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for feed grains was 
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within 1% of the level a year earlier, 
while the index of wholesale prices 
of high protein feeds was 3% higher. 


FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


This represents a larger production 
of Alaska herring meal than in the 
past few previous years, although it 
is far short of the 12,000 to 15,000 
tons which were annually produced 
in the '30’s and early ‘40's. Unprofit- 
able operations have forced the per- 
manent shutdown of several of the 
plants which once operated in the 
territory, and the four plants which 
are in production in 1956 are the larg- 
est number in recent years. 

The movement of meal from Alaska 
to Seattle, shipping point for all of 
the Alaska meal, is by barge. The 
meal is placed on dock at Seattle 
and merchandised from there by local 
brokers. Currently the market is firm 
at $2 a unit of protein at Seattle for 
the Alaska meal, according to trade 


AS 


het K 


takes a bow... 


NATIONALLY 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL... THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC NUTRIENT FOR POULTRY FEEDS 


HETROGEN K, water soluble brand of Menadione Sodium Bisul- 
fite, provides rations with adequate amounts of vitamin K for 
MAXIMUM INSURANCE AGAINST HEMORRHAGIC DISEASE DUE .- 
TO VITAMIN K DEFICIENCY. 


sources. 


NOW ...READILY AVAILABLE TO THE ENTIRE POULTRY FEED INDUSTRY, 


HETROGEN K IS... 


ECONOMICAL . . . because it can be added to poultry feed at a cost of only 
10 CENTS OR LESS per ton of finished feed. 


EFFECTIVE . . . because it is water soluble and rapidly absorbed. 


The low cost and assay-proven potency of HETROGEN K are a result of 
intensive research and development by Heterochemical Corporation, a firm, 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of vitamin K products, Our counsel- 
ling service on vitamin K problems is freely available. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVASEABEE 


For further information and literoturdl phone or write 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


111 E. HAWTHORNE AVE., VALLEY STREAM) NEW 
LOCUST 1-8225 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * * * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 
ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL fornia; dehydrated California $50 f.o.t 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in California : 
55-gal. drums (413-420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 | Los Angeles: Demar fair; trend steady 
A 13%@15%c, 1,600 A 15%@17¢, 2,250 A | SUPply ample; 15% suncured $38 % de 
17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 | hydrated 
A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 20@ : Cincinnati: Der and air; trend steady 
21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or | SUPPly adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,00 
Pennsylvania. vitamin A $4i P49.16; 13 fine suncured 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- | 96.50 
ply good; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 Omaha: Deman ‘ir; supply ample 
A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all ex-ware- | @a8tern Nebraska 
house, drums included. shut down growth of crop; 17 
Minneapolis: 10,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 300 Dp, | “dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or burlap $38 
D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 ALFALFA PELLETS 
supply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 21¢ Ib. 
oston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 — 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 | 100,000 17% $41 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ me 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful: | ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units Ft. Worth: D ad socd a, ae 
vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a million units | prime tallow, tank cars 6%¢ 
of vitamis A; hed, packed tm 56 gal. drums | in, ton’ corth oeckin 
f.o.b. Chicago. Drums included | 
ALFALFA MEAL | Market fires; tight 
Boston: Demand light; supply ample; yt ow 6%¢ It f.o.b. pre 
ee 17% $49; suncured, 13% $57.76, | Chicago: Der ir ipply tightening 
yleachable fanc tallo ank ck 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: | — * 
guaranteed $40@43, 16% $38@41 é 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin San oe isco: Demand a: ae ly a 
A guaranteed $41@ 41.50. iable fancy 7% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Denver: Demand fair to good; supply am- id 7 BARLEY FEED 
ple; trend strong; 100,000 A, 17% $38 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
steady to higher; $52, sacked, Boston pulverized $51.25@53 
Ft. Worth: Demand very good; offerings _ Baltimore: Demand good; supply light 
sufficient on 100,000 A, limited on 150,000 | $51.50. : , 
A; Nebraska- Kansas origin, dehydrated, Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $42 
17% protein, 100,000 A $44@45; dehydrated New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
20% protein, 150,000 A $51@52, delivered to firm; supply light; pulverized barley 
Ft. Worth, immediate shipment only. feed $48@50. ; 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
17% $50. pulverized $5 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; Seattle: Demand i firm; sup 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, ply good; whole ton, ground 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $40.50 barley $59 I 960 t all 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- | @*-warehouse, l.c.] 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $44 ton, | Los Angeles: rend steady; 
delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehydrat- | Supply ample; star $ stand 
ed $61 ton, delivered, carlots. } ard ground $3.01 a ale 
Minneapolis: Prices were steady to slight- | Ogden: Supply normal; ro $48@53; 
ly stronger, with demand fair. Quotations: | whole barle $41 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 units of vitamin | Portland: | ; 1 slow, &§ mple 
A guaranteed $41.50@45.75, granules and oil trend unchanged; i $61, g ind $59 
treated $47.75; 18% dehydrated, 125,000 Milwaukee: er nd good; ipply fair; 
units of vitamin A guaranteed $48.75, gran needles $1.03 2; ground $17. 
ules or oil treated $47.75. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: ple; rolled $61, ground $60. 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A ENTONITE (SODIUM) 
$39.50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground 7 BE : 
Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade 


13% $40.50 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. 


Kansas City: Because of drier weather quate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
in Kansas, production has dropped and shipping points 3 
the market is a little firmer this week; fine granular, 80 
demand fair; for 17% dehydrated alfalfa 200 mesh $1 s 
meal with 100,000 units vitamin A guaran- minimum ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 
teed on arrival, straight grades $35 @35.50, net; 200 me fine $12.25 net 
burlaps, Kansas City; $36@37 papers, Kan- Denver: De and fair; trend steady; sur 
sas City; blended $41@42, sacked, Kansas ply ample; $2 ) ton, 200 mesh f.o.b. De 
City; 18%, 125,000 A $45, sacked, Kansas ver warehouse 
City. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; BLOOD FLOUR 
trend unchanged; 15% Idaho $45, delivered New Orleans: Demand fair; trend fir: 
Portinad; 15% California $45, f.0.b. Cali- | supply adequate; $85@90, local plants 


TOLD 


PRESTO WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF HE FED 


MERRY MIXER TO HIS RABBITI’’ 


Pack Bigger Gains Into Your Feeds with MERRY | 
CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; 

supply fair; $77.50@80 ton. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; $77.50@80. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $195 ton in 100 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend slack; sup 
ply good; $80 ton, ex-warehouse, truck lots 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $125. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; screened $4.75 a unit of ammonia 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.10 a unit of ammonia 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85@90, local plants 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$110@120 ton, guaranteed 80% 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


New Orleans: supply ade 
quate; trend 


protein 


Demand good; 
5 


$82.50@85. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; domestic $89.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $77.50, f.o.b. West Coast 

Ft. Worth: Demand quiet; supply ade 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $72.50, 
in large lots. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-dock, truck lots 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85@90 ton, sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $80 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
ample; $80 ton, sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$65 @77.50 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
77.50 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample $70@75 ton 

Portland: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: $90. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend teady; 
supply adequate; $75 ton sacked, f.o.b 
Cincinnati 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 
ple: $82.50 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate 

76% $52.50 bull first half August; 22 


$52, sacked, prompt shipment. 


Chicag Demand fair; supply adequate 
$42.50@43 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade 
quate; trend stronger; 26% $43.50@47 

Buffalo: Demand poor trend steady 
supply fair $48, bulk, Boston 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light: 
25 $60@51 August shipment delivered 
Ft. Worth. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply ample; $37 ton bulk, $43 ton sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; f.o.b. Van Nuys, $48 bulk 
$54 sacked. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$52 


oc. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 


supply adequate; $51.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$45 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample; $45 ton. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady 
supply normal; 10¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supp good 
10¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample 


trend unchanged; 13¢. 
Omaha: Demand good; 
1l¢ lb 
Boston: Demand and supply good 


supply adequate 


11%¢ 


Buffalo: Demand excellent; trend firmer; 


supply limited; $10.65 cwt. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ton lots 11%¢é¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ It §-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 1i¢ 
lb., f.o.b. New Jersey. 

st Louis Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate 10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5- 
ton lots; 11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 11%¢@12¢ Ib. 


in less than ton lots. — 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 


ply ample; $11 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢. 


supply limit- 
10% @12%¢ 


Demand good; 
Ib. in carlots; 


Milwaukee: 
10% ¢@11%¢ 
Ib., Led, 

Chicago: limited; 


Demand good; supply 


Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, l.c.l 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $3.25 
23.50 cwt. in carlots. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; $3.85 


cwt 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 


$4 barrels 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.50@4.75 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100 Ib 
drum 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $4.75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample $4.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-lb. drums $5.25, large 


barrels $4.50. 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net,: including freight 
and tax) 
New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 


supply $14 ton ex-warehouse, truck 
lots. 

Minneapolis: Plain $11; todized (% Ib. KI 
$14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
bags 

Plain $8.90 ton in 100-Ib. bags, 


ample; 


vered 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 

carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads, 


CHARCOAL 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample poultry charcoal, oak $3.34 
per 40-lb. bags, in ton lot delivered Los 
Angeles County 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim 
ited; trend steady; 40-lb. bags oak charcoal 
$2.45@2.55: bags poultry charcoal 
$2.55 @2.65. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply light; $95 
nominal 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supry limited 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 560-lb. multi 
walls 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample: $54.50 

COCONUT MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; solvent $56 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher 
supply ample; $70 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply limited; $68 ton, delivered, carlots 
Puget Sound area 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply ample; cake, ex-dock, August $69 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
600 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
21¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @1 A 16 p19¢, 2,250 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢ 600 ICU, 
500 A 18@19%¢e, A 20@2 3,000 
A 22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 


or Pennsylvania. 
CONDENSED FISH 
New York: 
supply limited; 


SOLUBLES 
Demand good; trend steady; 
3%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light i¢ 
New Orleans: Demand good: 


rend steady; 


supply adequate; 50% solids 50 
Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful 
3%¢ Ib. 
CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply adequate; $43 ton bulk, $48 ton in 
burlap sacks. St. Louis 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAI 
(All quotations for all cities are cked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: ed $49.08 $ 18 
Atlanta: Feed $58.69, meal $86.4 
Birmingham: Feed $56.74 1 $ i 
Boston: Feed 61, meal $ 
Chicago: Feed $4 meal $ 
Cleveland: Feed $52.31, m« $s 
Denver: Feed $54.37, me: ; 
Ft. Worth: Feed $52.93, ms $20.9 
Indianapolis: 1 $49.74, meal $77.74 
Kansas City: Feed $45, meal $ 
Louisville: Feed $49.30, meal $7 
New Orleans: Feed $54.27. m« $8 
New York: Feed $55.20. meal $ 
Norfolk: Feed $54 meal $8 
Philadelphia: Feed $54.78, m« $8 
Pittsburgh: Feed $52.93, meal 
St. Louis: Feed $4 mea! 3 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
Supply ac uate $53 @53.75 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend f sul 
ply ample; $53.10 ton 
New Orleans: Demand slow: tre ie 
supply ample; $53@56. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Buffalo: Den i poor trend ad 
supply fair $76.75, sacked Bostor 
Kansas City: Trend strong ‘ nes 
scarce, between on 63 ) icked 
Memphis, for olven no hydrau offe 
ings. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample $64 
Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged 
supply adequate $66. 
Boston: Demand inactive; supply ude 
quate; $73@77 
Chicago Demand fair; supply scarce: 
hydraulic $72; solvent $72. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; 41% old process $73@75.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings limit 
ed; carlots, 41° old proces 68; solvent 
41% low gossypol $61.50@62.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth, immediate shipment: pellets $2 
additional 
Philadelphia: Demand dul! y nil 
no old meal quoted for nearby shipments 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate 
41% solvent $76 
Louisville: Demand slow; supply norma! 
trend strong; new or old process $72.50 ton 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply uffi 
cient; 41% $65 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73 
Portland: Demand good: trend higher 
supply limited; $66 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; $72.50 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply an 
ple; expeller $70.50, solvent $67.50 
Memphis: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply light prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $64, sacked new process, 41 solvent 
$63, sacked 
Atlanta: Demand good: trend strong: 
supply extremely limited; 41 $72.50, 
sacked, immediate, nominal 
Seattle: I and fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $7 ton, delivered, « lots, 41% 


expeller process 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 60- and 100-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums: 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged; 17@18¢ drums 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware and New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 1cuU 
18¢, warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 
D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 


4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib 15¢ Ib.:; ton 
lots and less 17 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 
less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 


Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17% $58 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 1006-Ib. 


multiwall bags, $55 in bulk 


| 
| | 
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DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton. Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. | New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead) supply ample timothy $26 @ 28. 
I phosphorus, 24% cal @ 
cium ae ye or fine ground $88.54 ton, $52.35 supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. alfalfa $34@35, prairie : 
delivered; $ yn less in bulk, Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Philadelphia. Demand dull; weppts fair; 
Trenton, Mich. : Minimum phosphorus supply adequate; $64@69. good; $6 cwt. $28 
21% maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; Minneapolis: Market unchar ged at $5@ ue 
$94.50, f.o.b. Trenton, in 100 lb. multiwall molasses $61.50; plain $62.50. 5.26 —_ HOMINY FEED 
bag minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxt- Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup ‘incinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b. supply poor; $72.50, sacked, Boston. ply good; $6.50 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.! ly adequate; $58 
1 Trenton in 100 Ib. multiwall bags. EK, > > — Swautes: Demand good; supply poor 
‘Adams, Mass.: Minimum. phosphorus BUTTERMILK MEAL (HYDROLYZED) $54, sacked, Milwaukee 
%, minimum 25% calclum, maximum Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100 Ib. bag. Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $85 Memphis: Demand nil; trend steady; 
01% fluorine guaranted $79.55 ton, f.0.b. Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; f.o.b. shipping point for minimum 85% | supply ample: white $60.50, yellow $61 
Adams, in 100-I! multiwall bags. Freight $8.25 cwt. crude protein, 70 digestible | se attle: Demand slow; trend = steady; 
equalized with nearest producing point, } ue Demand and supply fair; FISH MEAI | supply good $69 ton, delivered, sacked, 
ear d basis; bulk $3 ton less. 4 carlot 
Celensh 1, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Denver: Demand fair trend stronger; | Leutovilie: Demand slow; supply ample: 
S50 supply ample; 9@9%¢ Ib. supply ample; 74% herring $2.10 per unit | trend unsettled; $52@56 ton 
guaranteed $79 55 ton, f.o.b. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Canadian herring supply exhausted, caused Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
)-lb. multiwall bags. Freight ple; 11¢ Ib. “~~ ee steady to higher; $60.50, Boston 
earest producing point, car- Minneapolis: Market a shade stronger “ms Angeles: Demand easier; light offers Kansas City: Trend stronger; demand 
load basis: bulk $3 ton less. “ because of lighter supplies; quotations: trend steady; $2.32% a unit of protein fairly good offerings moderate around 
East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, | $8.50@9 cwt. Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- | $57, sacked, Kansas City 
bagged. f.0.b. cars Boston: Demand poor; supply good; ited; 60% protein menhaden meal $134 Chiennes Demand fair; supply light: $57 
Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 10%¢ Ib. menhaden scrap $129, f.0.b ‘Port Arthur; | @57.50 
wr 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; South African pilch: 63 pro New Orleans: Demand slow; supply plen 
more $83.25 net ton in 100-Ib. supply ample; 11¢. tein, 10% dried $140, f.0.b tiful; trend steady; $59.50@60 bulk 
asis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- Houston, first half 1; Canadi- | Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; $65 
less than 20,000 Ib. $93.25; quate; trend steady; $9.50@10.50. an herring fullmeal { protein . 
ru 0,000 1b. or more $94 50, Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply f.o.b. cars, northwester LINSEED O11 MEAL 
ro Heights and Nashville, less mn apa production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft. ant Demand d steady; Demand sdow; supply spotty 
Worth. supply ample; 60% aden $145 
b. $104.50; freight equalized = 
Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; ton, Mowe mt $148, sac! | path Demand slow; supply adequate: 
boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton | SUPPly limited; $9.36 cwt. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup solvent $63@63.50; expeller $68@69 
, than bagged material. : Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; ply limited; $140, sacked, immediate Kansas City: Market about steady witt 
Demand fair; supply ade- medium acid 84% @8%¢, sweet cream 9@ Minneapolis: The market was stronger demand light in thi area $53 53.56 bulk. 
um phosphorus 18% % ‘granu- $9%¢ cwt., in carlots. on herring, with quotations rang Minne Apo 
igh ating ing 1.90@1.95 a unit of protei West 
- € closest DRIED CITRUS PULP Coast. Some resale mater vilabl Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
—i ee ee ee ee New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; | at $1.85 a unit, however; blended ¢ ly smple; $76 } 
= @ 60. 2al was quoted at $145 to ac ngeles: Demand and trend steady: 
Denver: Deman: al supply sufficient; $45@50 mea 1 1 n i 
Los Angeles: Demand active; supply am- Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady: sup supply ample; $63 
= ple; trend steady; f.o.b. southern Cali- ply good; $2 a unit protein, ex-dock, car New Orleans: Demand good; supply am 
“Pp fornia producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked lots. | trend steady 32% or better $874¢ uv 
ow; supply ample $37 bul Chicago: Demand slow; supply 76.50 
Cincinnati: 18 % phosphorus $88@89 Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- menhaden fish me al, 60 protein, f.o.t , Mamnanpeiie: Market unchanged on 36% 
oo ply ample; pulp $43, meal $40.50. East Coast $130@1: ton 60 blended $53.50, bull Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to West Coast $1246@126 50 Northwest herring creenings oil feed $33@34, bulk, Minne 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady higher; supply poor; $36, sacked, f.o.b. salmon blend $126@9126.50; herring mea ipolis. 
upply somewhat limited; $55@58 Florida points. 73% protein $1.95 a unit of proteir Seattle: Demand slow trend steady: 
Louisville: Demand good: trend steady Bestent Demand light; supply adequate; New Orleans: Demand good ipply ade supply good; $82 ton delivered, carlots 
55.38 ate; trend steady: 60% menhade 0 
1 scarce production very low; bourbon ‘ qua 4 ‘4 protein 
light $56.60, dark $67.50, solubles upply adeq Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade 
$7 air; $50. Milw 5 juate; carlots, 36% or better August $76.05 
fair; supply am DRIED SKIM MILK 60% emane ane upp fair pellets $2.50 premium 
Buffalo: Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; Portland: Demand slow; supply amplé Demand and supply fat 
to qu F D hanged $2, f.0.b. Vancouver Omaha: Demand good: supply adequate 
Demand fair: trend steady: rancisco: emand and supply fair; $2.2 California expeller $76.50, pellets §79.50 26 
ipply adequate; $56@57.50 | Ogden: supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f0.t ‘vent $67, pellets $69.50 
Boston Demand and supply nil; with Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Coast 3% $171@173 Leulevilie: Demand siow — 
trend unchanged; 13¢. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady “ 7 
Mi lis: Market 0.504 ’ upply normal; new process $45.60; old 
“Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply nil; ge is: Market firmer at $10.50@ adequate; i. 0 , 7 process $75.10 
no quotat c isco: remand slow supply am 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; ple; $2.25 a unit of protein fair: 
DRIED BEET PULP supply adequate; 11@12¢. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply normal; $150 ton 71 ' ; ; : 
tead ipr imple: paper bags $52 uppl HAY Portland: Demand slow trend steady; 
Ft. Worth emand slow; supply scarce adequate; supply ample; $63, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
carlo 50-Ib. papers $65@66, delivered Ft sd 25 cwt. in carlots. ew ork: Demand and supply good Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
Worth. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; trend steady; No. 1 timothy $36@42 ton; 34% 7) 
, hen supply ample; $13.75. No. 2 timothy $30@34, No. 3 timothy $26 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; Buffalo: Demand very good; trend steady; @29. incinnati:, 
sons trend steadr: supply ample; $10.75 cwt. Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; process $76.25. 
Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; supply ample; $35. 
Sacke anta, im 11@12¢ Ib. MALT SPROUTS 
New D Ogden: Supply normal; second crop har 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady: vest excellent; $1 bale; $18@20 ton in the Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
good; $58 ton, delivered, carlots. Philadelphia: ‘Demand ané ly fair; bere. odaweigmts 955.50; evenwelgnts 
Boston: Market unchanged; supplies lim- $11.50 D . Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 7 
te resa f ed at $70@71.50. } Pr cient; prairie $18@22, alfalfa $22 supply adequate; No. 1 $43. tf 
Ghienaes Market steady; demand light; DRIED WHEY Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; sup St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; - 
juotations: high protein $58.15, molasses | Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful: ply heavy; No. 1 hay, any variety $20@ : 
pulp $57.60, plain $63, 5.6¢ Ib. 2 2 $18@20; straw $14@16 ton 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand good for alfalfa, fair 
supply ample; f.o.b. plants $5.45; f.0.b. Los for others; light offerings; carlots baled | FEED INGREDIENTS pe 
Angeles warehouse $6. No. 1 alfalfa $44@46, No. 2 $42@44; prai 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; rie No. 2 $32@34; Johnson grass No. 2 Fish Meal ¢ Scrap e Solubles 
“a ‘t heave to fish for VALUE = $30@32, delivered TCP 
You don’t ve supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. ‘ oe, < 
when you use BURROWS Catalog!” New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
supply adequate; $6.50@7 cwt. in carlots. ply good; $36 ton, delivered, truck lots, Bigelow . Sales Company : 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- U.S. No, 2 green | Y 
ply ample; $7 cwt.; $6 in carload lots. St. Le Demand slow; trend firm up- Produce Exchonse 0 wdies a 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- ply ample; alfalfa, first and second cutting, 2.0195 4,N. 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, green $14 ton; alfalfa, first and second cut- e nover ‘ 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or ting, brown $12 ton; timothy, old crop $25 
in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth @28 ton: prairie, new crop, Kansas $27@ 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 28 ton; wheat straw $14@15 ton 
straight grade $6 cwt., delivered, or $5, Buffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- ° 
f.o.b. plant plus freight, whichever is lower; othy $16@18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28. Landby Dehydrating Co. 
partially delactosed $6.25. Straw strong, $12@16. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply heavy; Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
quate; $5.20 cwt. in carlots. trend steady; U.S. No. 1 $27@29; U.S. No. 2, Alfalfa Meal 
—_— Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; leafy $25@ U.S. No. 2, green $25@26; 
$6 cwt. -: oF U.S. No. 2 $23@24. Established 1940 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- Denver: Demand spotty; trend steady; A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager 
; e ply ample; 5% @6¢ Ib. | supply ample; $22, baled alfalfa Office Phone 27 Res, Phone 153 
1316 Sherman Ave Evanston, fll Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Boston: Demand spotty; supply fair; old Mill at Swift, Minn. 
: : trend unchanged; $4.75. crop No. 2 timothy $35 @36. ’ 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 


i Nashvill led Winnipe 


Qmaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha 
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supply ample; No. 1 bulk $31 ton, No. 2 
sacked $36 ton, No. 2 bulk $28 ton 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
No. 1 $35.50@36. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
to easier; supply limited; $36@38.50. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
$40.85, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

MEAT SCRAPS 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample; $1.85 a unit of protein. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $76@78, f.o.b. or 


delivered Ft. Worth. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $75 ton, 
bulk; $78, sacked. 


Kansas City: Demand fair to good; of- 
ferings moderate; 50% meat and bone 
scraps $80@85, sacked, Kansas City. 

Boston’ Demand fair; supply good; $1.20 
a protein unit; converted 50% $72.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend stronger; 50% $85@85.50, local 


plants 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
50% protein $75@82.50; 55% $92.50 


Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
85 


Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply fair; $77.50@82.50. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 


FEED 
MANUFACTURERS: 


We can su our needs on 
the following 


CANADIAN SCREENINGS 


Bulk, unground 
Canadian Flax Screenings 
Ground, Sacked Canadian Screenings 


DOMESTIC SCREENINGS 


CHAFF AND DUST (Lite W's.) 
Malt chaff 
Barley chaff 
Flax chaff 
Wheat chaff 
Malt dust 
Barley dust 
Flax dust 
Wheat dust 
Corn dust (mixed dust containing 
beewings) 


MEDIUM WT. SCRGS. 
Barley screenings 
Corn screenings 
Hi-Protein screenings (clover, alfalfa, 
seedhse.) 
Flax screenings, coarse—24 to 30 Ibs. 
Flax screenings, fine—20 to 40 Ibs. 
HEAVY SCREENINGS 
Seeds—35 to 50 Ibs. 
Black bucks (wild buckwheat) 
Wheaty-bucks (black bux & cracked 
wheat) 
FEED WHEAT 
Mixed grain (mostly wheat) 
Damaged wheat and DLO 
Salvage wheat (fireburnt) 
Cracked chick wheat 
Wheaty barley 
WILD OATS 
Mixed feed oats 
Mixed grain (mostly oats) 


GROUND SCREENINGS 
Flax screenings, ground 
Other ground screenings 


OLEAGINOUS (CRUSHING) 
SCREENINGS 


Oil screenings, 14% or better oil 
Mustard screenings, 20% or better oll 


Hautet & Carey Co. 


265 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
FE 2-0351 TWX: MP 340-341 
MEMBERS: American Feed Manuf 


Northwest Feed Manufactu 
Central Retail Feed 


steady; 


supply adequate; 560<¢ $84.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati 

New York: Demand good trend lower: 
supply adequate; 50% $72.50, 55% $80, bulk; 
50% $75, 55% $8 sacked 

Portland: Demand slow trend lowe 


supply ample; 


Ogden: Supply normal: $90 ton, in 100 
lb. bags 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi 
cient; 50% $82.50, f.0.b. plant 55 % no 
quotations, no ferings 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $1.80 a unit of protein 

St. Paul: Market steady demand fair; 
50% meat and bon scraps $90 

Seattle: Dema »w; trend easy; st 


rehouse 5 


ply good; $82.50 ton, ex-wa 
protein 


St. Louis: Demand slow: trend lower 
supply ample: 50% $78.50 ton bulk $83 
ton in paper sacks $82.50 ton in burlap 
sacks, 


MILLET 

St. Louis: Demand re! 

supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3 

cwt., recleaned White 
cwt., sacked 


4 


sacked: 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: The market is steady to 
somewhat stronger r lidlings. but ff 
slightly for bran. Trade w S ‘ is 
moderate, witt no f{ ure f I 8 
Quotations bran $ 50 @ 40.50 stand i 
midds. 5 flour midds, $5 1 red 


dog $54.5 
Kansas City: Sharp! 
ticularly for short 
unobtainable lue 
trucker interest 


@ 41.25, bulk, 
Denver: Der 
of shorts stronger 


bran $42.50, short 
Ft. Worth: Der 
and easily absorbe 
prompt, wheat br 
$55.50 @56.50, le] 
points; $1.50 hig 
shorts, comp 1 


Omaha: Deman 
bran $40.75, shorts 
bulk $43. 

Wichita: Demand go 
stronger demand tl 
basis Kansas City Jul) 
shorts $46.50@47: r 
changed, whils horts 
compared prece 

Chicago: Millfeeds remair 
in the 
near the end f 
note of strengt wa 
demand was s i to e generating 
Southwest, and dry weather 
helped the t I t t 
$44.50@45, standar 
midds. $56@57, red 


centra tates this 


Cincinnati: Den 
supply adequate 
dlings $55@58 

Louisville: Demand fai 
supply good; bran $ 
shorts $58.25 I ng 

Baffalo: Milifeed sales 
week. 1 fi 
ditional 
demand 
hold back 
hopes of lower 


millfeed upI 
and nsumers were 
from the 


$45 @45 
51, flour midd $ l, rec l 
New York: Trend upward; bran $ 


bran $52, mid ng tig at 5 
Philadelphia: Demand du! suppl 
ple; bran $53, standard midds. $58, red 
dog $69 
New Orleans: Demand 
er; supply lin 1 r 


good; trend easi- 
un $48@49.25, short 


$57@58 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
ample; wt t bran $48, gray shorts 
slack i 
$ delivered n 
carlots 


: red brar 

$47; to Den 

middlings $54 

mill run $49.50; 

Francisco and Los 
Los Angeles: Den 


New England 


177 MILK STREET 


* Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 


* Condensed Fish Solubles 
¢ Vitamin Oils 


* Dried Citrus Pulp 


H. MARK McNEAL CO. 
1207 Liberty Life Bidg. 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 


Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 


y-Products Corp: 


Phone HUbbard 2-1 682 


¢ Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 


¢ Fish Meal 
¢ Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 
¢ Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish * Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


¢ Flavor Corporation of America 


DISTRIBUTED BY... see 


CHARLES COOPER 

P. ©. Box 135 
Doylestown, Penn. 
Phone: Doylestown 4568 


L. E. "ROBBIE' ROBERTSON CHARLES R. WINTER HAWKINS MILLION $ 

P. ©. Box 691 4 Trail, North Ye 
Binghamton le Ve York, arriso 

27152 Phone: York 79-203 Phone: Harrisonburg 4-3051 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


¢ Gorton’s Layer Blend 
¢ Gorton’s Turkey Blend 
¢ Dried Potato Pulp 

¢ Dried Beet Pulp 
Feather Meal 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
R. D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 


L. J. BARRETT CO. 
Box 505 


x 
Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
sacked $50.50@651; red bran, delivered CCP, 
sacked $53@54 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $50.50; red bran $52. 


MINERAL FEED 


Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. 
block 2% phosphorus, 50-lb. block 
$3.50; 7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 
45-lb. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 560-Ib. 
block $2.65. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 


all-purpose granules $87, block $92, mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $104, block $108; 
cattle sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 


ules $96, block $100; hog mineral phosphor- 
us 3%% granules $86, phosphorus 2% $75 
(all in 60-lb. paper bags). 


Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-lb. blocks $92.50, 
100-lb. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $42, 

Ogden: Supply normal; $106.50 ton in 
50-lb, blocks; $96.50 ton, granular, 50-Ib. 
bags. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 


good; all purpose with iodine $70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; competitive brands $44 ton, high 
phosphorus mixtures $65 ton, both ex-ware- 
house, 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phenothiazine sheep 


MOLASSES 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
blackstrap 15%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


$28 ton f.o.b. 
Louisville: 


cars Richmond, Cal 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 15%¢ gal., in tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports, 

New York Demand and supply good; 
rend upward; blackstrap 17¢ gal., tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15% @16¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 


supply ample; blackstrap 15%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 


supply limited; citrus $19 ton in bulk, f.o.b. 


Florida producing points, immediate 
Portland: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $28 


New Orlean Demand good; trend steady; 
adequ ; 15%¢ gal. in tank cars, 
New Orleans. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
ate; blackstrap 16%¢ gal. f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth trucks $35.01; seller’s 
market price on date of shipment, maxi- 
mum 17%¢, August-September shipment 


supply moder- 


Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 17%¢ gal. f.o.b. Albany 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


; trend steady; 
$28 f.0.b. tank cars; $28.25 
both Los Angeles Harbor 

Kansas City: Trend stronger with most 
offerings for prompt and August now in 
the range of 15% @16¢ gal., New Orleans 

Boston: Demand seasonally fair; supply 
ample; 17%¢ gal. in tank cars 

Minneapolis: Market steady at 15% @16¢ 
gal., f.o.b. New Orleans, and $28 ton (nomi- 
nal), West Coast. 


ample; 
tank trucks 


supply 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $25 ton, f.0.b. Seattle, tank 
car lots. 

NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50- 


$8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 
2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
prepaid or paid to destination 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Minnenpolis: Prices were about un- 
changed, with demand considered only fair. 
Quotations feed oatmeal $90, standard 
pulverized $43@49.50, feeding oatmeal $70 


freight 


276.50, reground oat feed $16@18, crimped 
oats $63 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 


ply good; whole oats $67 ton, ground oats 
$68 ton, rolled oats $71 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.l. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; reground oat feed $16.50 in 
100-lb. burlap cks, pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply limited; 3%% protein, reground oat- 
feed $22.75 
Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


$67@68. 


upply ample; white pulverized 

Chicago: Demand improving; supply ade- 
juate; reground oatfeed $16@16.50; fine 
ground feeding oatmeal $75@76; feeding 
rolled oats $85@86. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend strong; 


fferings light; oat millfeed $52.30, reground 
7@28.30 


oat millfeed 2 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend teady; steamed crimped oats 
$74@76, pulverized white oats $53@55, pul- 
erized oats $50@52.50, mixed feed oats 
$42@44 

Boston: Demand good: supply adequate; 
white pulverized, domestic $56, Canadian 


$53; ground mixed $44.75; reground oat 
feed $20 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground $67, 


cleaned $71. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies light 
f quotations: pulverized white oats 
dor t oat feed $26, Canadian oat 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
reground oats $22; pul- 
white oats $50@51; rolled oats $94. 
trend firm; sup- 


a $27.§ 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
verized 
Louisville: D 
ply ampl 
$92.75; 
white 
$72 


2.49. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Demand good; 


Louisville: trend firm; 


supply normal; $21.34 ton in 80-lb. bags; 
$21.54 im 50-Ib.; $21.84 in 25-Ib. 
Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 
Excellent References 


supply good; western shell $28 ton, eastern 
shell $32 ton, both ex-warehouse, 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; eastern $36, western $30; 
granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $25 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $15@18.25, local origin. 
Boston: Demand good; supply plentiful; 
$23.21 im paper. 
PEANUT OIL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to easier; supply adequate; 45% $53@55 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $60, sacked, immediate, 
nominal. 


MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
26% $45. 
PEAT MOSS 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 


$3.75@3.85 standard 7% cu. ft. bale 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $2.90 bale, delivered, carlots, 
horticultural and poultry. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $3.15 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $3.35 bale. 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
in 300-bale lots 


supply ample; 


supply am- 
Demand fair; trend steady; 


Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45, delivered California 


main line points. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3 
@3.10 bale 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$2.95, f.o.b. pier 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply lim 
ited; trend eady; standard bale German 
moss $3.10@3.45. 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, 
U.S.P., 250-Ib average in drums $1.90, 
100-lb. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium 
iodide calcium stearate mixture, 225-lb 
lots in leverpak drums $1.81, 100-lb. lots in 
fiber drums $1.85. 
New York: Trend 


steady; granular or 


Users all agree: 


winsteD Rowe - Matic 


brings in more 
Feed Mill Profits! 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder attracts repeat 
baled alfalfa shredding and grind- 
ing business by saving mill labor 
time and annoying customer — 
Gravity-fed bale shreds quickly 
and hay blows into hammermill at 
capacities to 6 tons an hour! 
Enclosed, dust-free operation. 
Needs but 4 feet square space and 
only 5 HP motor. Learn how 
ROTO-MATIC steadily taps profits 
for your mill. Get Bulletin 10i— 
free. 


LAKELAND 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 
118 Third Ave. No., Minneapolis |, Minn. 


Assays for 


PEPSIN 


in 
Feeds and Supplements 


LABORATORY of 
VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


7737 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 
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crystals $1.80% Ib. in 260-lb. drums, $1.92 
lb. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 265-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or 
carbonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 260-Ib. 
drums or 200-lb. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. 
drums, $1.86 lb. in 25-lb. drums; f.o.b. New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight 
allowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. . 
RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./lb, mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 

fair; bran $54, polish $61 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $49.11. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend stronger; 


supply moder +; carlots, rice bran $36@ 37, 
prompt shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $3@4, f.0.b. mills, 


Memphis: Demand nil; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $35, sacked, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas points 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $46, sacked, immediate. 


SCREENINGS 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $23.50, 
New York, L&R; unground, bulk $16.75, 
New York 

Chicago: Demand moderate; supply plen- 


tiful; ground grain screenings $23; Canadi- 
an, bulk $15. 
Minneapolis: Markets were moderately 


stronger, largely because of light deliveries 
of Canadians. Quotations: country run $16 
@22, lights $2@10, mediums $10@20, 
heavies $20@30; Canadian $9, bulk, Duluth; 
Canadian g ound $19, sacked, Duluth; flax 
screenings $19 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $21; barley $14@ 


18, both bulk, delivered. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $18.85 @19.10. 
Buffalo: $23.656@23.90. 
Ohicago: $23.10@23.35. 
Cincinnati: $21.80 @ 22. 
Des Moines: $23.60@ 23.85. 
Kansas City: $23.20@23.45. 
Memphis: $20.50@20.70. 
Minneapolis: $24.25 @25.55. 
Philadelphia: $22.65 @ 22.90. 
St. Louis: $22.60@ 22.75. 
Tampa: $18@18.20. 
Toronto: $27.50@ 27.80. 


SORGHUMS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $3.25 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 
prompt $3.07%. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.48@ 
2.53, delivered, Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend easier; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $58, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 44 $69.50, sacked, immediate. 

Decatur: Demand slow; supply plenti- 


ful: 44% bulk, unrestricted $52.50@53. 
Chicago: A fairly steady demand held 


soybean oil meal prices on an even keel 
in the central states during the week end- 
ing Aug. 1. Traders said volume is hold- 
ing at a satisfactory level, and nothing 
in the picture currently appears to be 
an unsettling factor. Quotations: 44% soy- 
bean oil meal $62@63. 

Kansas City: Still only moderate demand 
for soybean oil meal with the trend lower; 
$50@60.50, bulk, Decatur, for Kansas City 


and West; $51@651.50, bulk, Decatur, un- 
restricted 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply very limited; $75 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $81.25@82.25, delivered CCP. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


clent: carlots, 44% $74.50@76.50, prompt; 


October-November-December $69@71; truck 

lots $69@70 ivered Ft. Worth. 
Minneapolis: ude was fair, with prices 

off $1 to unch ed from last week. Quo- 


tations: $48.50@49.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply good; $84.50 ton, delivered, carlots, 
August shipment. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$51, bulk, Decatur 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply ample; 
$51, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52@53, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; $64.10 ton. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


44% solvent $66; 41% expeller $70. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $81.75. 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
44% $69, 50% $81, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Portland: Demand improved; trend high- 


er; supply ample; $61. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$51.69, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Large black $16 cwt., medium 
black $13.50 ecwt., medium gray $13 cwt., 
small black and gray $10.50 cwt. 


TANKAGE 

St. Paul: Market easier; demand lim- 
ited; 60% digester $73 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $78.50 ton bulk, $83.50 
ton in paper sacks, $82.50 ton in burlap 
sacks, 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% 77.50, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 60% digester $77.50@80. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $77.50@80. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
$80 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $75@82.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $75@77, f.ob. Ft. 
Worth. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; market about 
steady; 60% digester $77.50@80, sacked, 
Kansas City. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; commercial grade $82, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Chicago: Market stronger at $90. 


CHICKENS 


(Continued from page 1) 


early movement of pullets into the 
laying flock, according to USDA. 

The increase of 2% in chickens 
raised, along with a slightly larger 
number of layers on July 1, compared 
with last year, is expected to bring 
a slight increase in the laying flock 
on Jan. 1, 1957, USDA says. 

On Feb. 1, farmers reported they 
intended to buy 3% more chicks this 
year than in 1955. During the first 
six months of this year, egg prices 
averaged 11% above last year and 
feed prices about 7% less, encour- 
aging expansion of flocks. 

The numbers of chickens raised on 
farms increased in most regions of 
the country this year. (See accom- 
panying table.) The exceptions were 
the north Atlantic states with a de- 
crease of 1%, and the western states 
with a 2% drop. The biggest increase 
was in the west north central states 
where numbers raised were estimated 
to be 6% above last year, USDA 
says. In other regions, the increases 
were 3% in the south Atlantic and 
the east north central and 1% in the 
south central states. 


Chickens—Number Raised on Farms, 1956, 
With 


Comparisons 

1956 as 
State and a % 

division 1955 1956* of 1955 
—thousands %o 
7,220 7,509 104 
New Hampshire ... 5,406 5,568 103 
2,245 2,267 101 
Massachusetts ..... 6,689 6,288 94 
Rhode Island ...... 804 764 95 
Connecticut ....... 6,636 6,304 95 
New York ......... 13,209 12,945 98 
New Jersey ...... 12,404 12,528 101 
Pennsylvania ...... 23,199 22,503 97 
No. Atlantic .... 77,812 76,676 99 
a 15,929 16,407 103 
19,250 20,212 105 
22,274 22,274 100 
Michigan 13,207 13,339 101 
17,658 18,364 104 
E. N. Central ... 88,318 90,596 103 
Minnesota ......... 24,500 26,705 109 
34,601 37,369 108 
20,087 21,091 105 
North Dakota ..... 5,903 6,257 106 
South Dakota ..... 10,389 10,701 103 
Nebraska ........- 15,500 16,585 107 
14,602 14,894 102 
W. N. Central ..125,582 133,602 106 
1,163 1,105 95 
Maryland .......-+ 3,651 3,395 93 
6.618 6,817 103 
West Virginia ..... 2,834 2,749 97 
North Carolina .... 14,967 16,015 107 
South Carolina .... 5,268 5,163 98 
11,167 12,060 108 
4,938 4,691 95 
So. Atlantic ..... 50,606 51,995 103 
Kentucky ........++ 10,518 10,097 96 
Tennessee ........+ 10,413 10,517 101 
7,216 8,298 115 
Mississippi ........ 6,186 6,495 105 
Arkansas 5,396 5,180 96 
Louisiana 4,717 4,717 100 
Oklahoma ........+ 7,065 6,288 89 
15,709 16,337 104 
South Central ... 67,220 67,929 101 
Montana 96 
100 
Wyoming 680 80 100 
Colorado 105 
New Mexico 100 
Arizona ..... 104 
102 
Nevada 97 
Washington 90 
Oregon 9 ,832 103 
California .......+- 97 
West 98 
B. 461,868 102 


*Preliminary. 


Feed Warehouse Fire 


Causes $75,000 Loss 


CINCINNATI—Loss estimated at 
about $75,000 resulted from a three- 
alarm fire July 30 in a storage ware- 
house of F. L. Emmert Co., feed 
manufacturer. Firemen battled the 
stubborn blaze for 8% hours. Spon- 
taneous combustion was tentatively 
cited as cause for the fire, which de- 
stroyed 6,000 100-lb. bags of brewers 
dried grain in the four-story ware- 
house. 


Water from fire hoses caused the 
bags to more than double in weight, 
resulting in collapse of the upper 
floors, and damaging the building be- 
yond repair. Company officials said 
the loss was covered by insurance. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. Mo. Dei. Md. 
732 830 888 209 764 §=©2,002—s 1,566 

701 984 956 195 765 «14,976 614 

703 898 923 225 832 2,004 = 1,485 

702 778 887 183 829 2,030 1,460 

610 6 853 ist 795 

630 763 966 173 805 651 

535 768 844 1S! 768 1,594 

445 627 826 154 795 1,93! 1,377 

608 80! 83 201 640 1.865 1,151 

507 827 692 160 713 1,733 32 

W.Va N.C. $.c Ga. Fla Ala. Miss 

765 32 5,130 248 1,855 

603 1.779 3440 242 1,918 4,299 

558 291 «5,280 26! 1.687 1.336 

653 704 30! «5,386 302 1,905 1,275 

4i7 806 304 6,18! 259 i313 

586 311 $285 252. «1,829 2771 

5141.63 286 5, 144 268 

635 287 4.854 225 «1.766 244 

535 276 4,881 222 1.745 1.246 

501 545 273 4,597 238 1.676 1,165 

Totel 22 areas 

Week ending: Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1966 1965 
2,309 342 2,252 244 206 1,108 26,989 22, 607 
2:43! 329 2.280 275 199 27.487 22.694 
june 2,341 367 2,308 266 197 «1,164 27,522 22,774 

2,503 371 2,202 271 197 1,087 27,112 22,701 
2,527 312 2,134 248 202 956 25,729 22,054 
2,290 304 2,269 218 216 1,124) 25,345 22,351 
2,210 360 2,066 218 217 1,052 24.653 22,099 
2,125 339 1,986 199 191 1,100 23,870 21,700 


DROUTH COUNTIES LISTED BY USDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


ans and push into the campaign bank 
roll all the incidental values such as 
emergency feed deals, free grazing 
and other similar devices. 

In fact, it is probable that before 
the November election, USDA will 
make some substantial additions of 
new counties in western Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Utah to the 
list of drouth-designated areas. 

Between the soil bank operations 
and the drouth program, it may be 
seen that the current administration 
is already in the auction market to 
obtain farm votes. 

As of Aug. 1, here are the counties 
designated for aid (first figure shows 
total number of counties in each 
state): 

Arizona (14 counties, 5 eligible for 
feed program) — Cochise, Coconino, 
Graham, Mohave, Yavapai. 

Colorado (63 counties, 10 eligible 
for both programs)—Baca, Cheyenne, 
Elbert, El Paso, Kiowa, Kit Carson, 
Las Animas, Lincoln, Prowers, Yuma. 

Iowa (99 counties, 26 eligible for 
grazing) —Appanoose, Boone, Cal- 
houn, Cherokee, Dallas, Davis, De- 
catur, Ida, Jasper, Keokuk, Lyon, 
Madison, Mahaska, Marion, Plym- 
outh, Polk, Pottawattamie, Powe- 
shiek, Sac, Shelby, Sioux, Story, Van 
Buren, Warren, Wayne, Woodbury. 

Kansas (105 counties, 25 eligible 
for both programs) — Cheyenne, 
Clark, Comanche, Finney, Ford, Gove, 
Grant, Gray, Greeley, Hamilton, Has- 
kell, Hodgeman, Kearny, Logan, 
Meade, Morton, Rawlins, Scott, Sew- 
ard, Sherman, Stanton, Stevens, 
Thomas, Wallace, Wichita. 

Missouri (114 counties, 4 eligible 
for grazing)—Gentry, Harrison, Mer- 
cer, Putnam. 

Montana (56 counties, 10 eligible 
for grazing) —Carter, Custer, Daw- 
son, Fallon, McCone, Powder River, 
Preirie, Richland, Roosevelt, Wibaux. 

Nebraska (93 counties, 37 eligible 
for grazing)—Antelope, Boone, Boyd, 
Butler, Cass, Cedar, Clay, Colfax, 
Dixon, Dodge, Douglas, Fillmore, 
Franklin, Furnas, Gosper, Greeley, 
Hamilton, Harlan, Holt, Howard, Jef- 
ferson, Knox, Lancaster, Madison, 
Merrick, Nance, Nuckolls, Otoe, 
Platte, Polk, Sarpy, Saunders, Sew- 
ard, Sherman, Stanton, Wayne, York. 

Nevada (17 counties, 1 eligible for 
feed program)—Lincoln. 

New Mexico (32 counties, 32 eligi- 
ble for both programs)—Bernalillo, 
Catron, Chaves, Colfax, Curry, De- 
Baca, Dona Ana, Eddy, Grant, Guad- 
alupe, Harding, Hidalgo, Lea, Lin- 
coln, Los Alamos, Luna, McKinley, 
Mora, Otero, Quay, Rio Arriba, 
Roosevelt, Sandoval, San Juan, San 
Miguel, Santa Fe, Sierra, Socorro, 
Taos, Torrance, Union, Valencia. 

North Dakota (53 counties, 3 eligi- 
ble for grazing) — Bowman, Golden 
Valley, Slope. 

Oklahoma (77 counties, 6 eligible 


for feed program)—Beaver, Cimar- 
ron, Ellis, Harper, Texas, Woods. 

South Dakota (68 counties, 35 elig- 
ible for grazing, 8 for feed)—eligible 
for both programs: Beadle, Buffalo, 
Hand, Hughes, Hyde, Jerauld, Lyman, 
Sully. Eligible for grazing only: Au- 
rora, Bon Homme, Brule, Charles 
Mix, Clay, Corson, Davison, Dewey, 
Douglas, Haakon, Hanson, Harding, 
Hutchinson, Jackson, Jones, Lincoln, 
McCook, Meade, Miner, Pennington, 
Perkins, Sanborn, Stanley, Turner, 
Union, Yankton, Ziebach. 

Texas (254 counties, 139 eligible 
for both programs)—Andrews, Arch- 
er, Atascosa, Bandera, Bastrop, Bay- 
lor, Bee, Bell, Bexar, Blanco, Borden, 
Bosque, Brester, Brown, Burnet, 
Caldwell, Callahan, Childress, Clay, 
Coke, Coleman, Collin, Collingsworth, 
Comal, Comanche, Concho, Cooke, 
Coryel, Cottle, Crane, Crockett, Cros- 
by, Culberson, Dallam, Dallas, Deaf 
Smith, Denton, De Witt, Dickens, 
Dimmit, Duval, Eastland, Ector, Ed- 
wards, Erath, Fisher, Foard, Frio, 
Garza, Gillespie, Glasscock, Goliad, 
Gonzales, Guadalupe, Hamilton, 
Hardeman, Hartley, Haskell, Hays, 
Hempshill, Hill, Hood, Howard, 
Hudspeth, Irion, Jack, Jeff Davis, Jim 
Hogg, Jones. 

Other eligible Texas counties in- 
clude: Karnes, Kendall, Kent, Kerr, 
Kimble, King, Kinney, Knox, Lam- 
pasas, La Salle, Lavaca, Lipscomb, 
Live Oak, Llano, Loving, Martin, Ma- 
son, Maverick, McCulloch, McLennan, 
McMullen, Medina, Menard, Midland, 
Milam, Mills, Mitchell, Montague, 
Moore, Motley, Nolan, Oldham, Palo 
Pinto, Parker, Pecos, Potter, Presidio, 
Reagan, Real, Reeves, Runnels, San 
Saba, Schleicher, Scurry, Shackelford, 
Sherman, Starr, Stephens, Sterling, 
Stonewall, Sutton, Tarrant, Taylor, 
Terrell, Throckmorton, Tom Green, 
Travis, Upton, Uvalde, Val Verde, 
Ward, Webb, Wilbarger, Williamson, 
Wilson, Winkler, Wise, Young, Za- 
pata, Zavala. 

Utah (29 counties, 3 eligible for 
both programs)—-Emery, Washington, 
Wayne. 


SCORES HOLE-IN-ONE 

MINNEAPOLIS — John R. Hale, 
Minneapolis manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., made a hole-in-one on the 
sixth hole at the Minikahda Club, 
Minneapolis, on July 28. The hole 
is 190 yards, with a 150-yard carry 
over water. He used a four wood. 


STORAGE ADDITION 

MOUNTAIN LAKE, MINN. — A 
new addition has been built onto the 
Mountain Lake Creamery’s feed de- 
partment. The 28 by 70 ft. structure 
will be used for feed and fertilizer 
storage, having a capacity of 300 
tons. 


= 
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HAMMERMILL 


HAS 


.-- and this is what it can mean to you! 


ONLY the “Triple Powered” SECO with three separate motors—one for blower, and one 
at each end of main rotor shaft .. . provides these proven advantages: 


Now you can REDUCE EXPENSIVE DEMAND CHARGES . . . increase overall power and 


capacity (especia 
power you actuaily 


lly advantageous in areas with limited power supply) . . . pay only for 
need for each job. SAVINGS ALONE WILL PAY FOR ENTIRE UNIT! 


Install your choice of power units (from 75 to 225 h.p.). Use all three motors—or two mo- 
tors—when the job is light. Avoid complete breakdown when one motor needs repairs! 


Have the many advantages of the “Triple Powered’’ SECO SUPERIOR HAMMERMILL AT 
A COST OF ORDINARY SINGLE UNIT HAMMERMILLS. 


PLUS THESE PROVEN BUILT-IN VALUES: 


@ Seco ‘Triple Powered’’ Superior Hammefmills come 

in 16-20 and 24-inch sizes. 

@ Mill will not slug—grain or hay stays in suspen- 

sion until uniformly ground. 

@ Only mill with direct rear fan design—remove 

screen, separate fan and motor will move grains 

to bins for storage, etc. 

@ Direct rear fan design—means longer fan wear, 

uniform hammer and inside mill wear. 

@ Both drive motors controlled by automatic overload 
’ governor—when used with SECO double chain drag 

variable speed conveyor. 

@ Heavy Duty Construction—single unit electrically 

welded of % and ',-inch boiler plate steel. 

@ Removable Liner Blower—Easily accessible without 

removing blower pipe. 

@ Bigger Screen Area—41 ¥,-inch curved length of 

screen for 16-inch, 20-inch, and 24-inch models. 


"Seco... equipment of tomorrow--auailable today!” 
SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


@ Heavy Duty Steel Base—designed to stand heaviest 
strain—enclosed at top to prevent trash accumulation 


and fire hazard. 

@ Fast, Easy Screen Change—removable rear design to 
change screens without lifting mill cover or stopping 
motor. 

@ Longer Heat Hardened Hammers 

Rotors Electronically Balanced 

Sealed Self-Aligning Bearings 


Bigger Steel Rotor Discs 


One-Piece Alloy Steel Blower 


@ High Speed Grinding—Without Strain or Vibration 
SECO has everything for every feed mill! Let SECO 
engineering service design your new mill or redesign 
your present mill without obligation. We supervise 
installation of SECO equipment without charge, upon 
request. Make your installation now, and be ready for 
extra profits! WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 


Please send free literature about SECO'S 

“Triple Powered'’ Hammermill [] 

Send literature about other mill equipment oO 

Send information about protected dealer territory C] 


Firm 


City 


Zone State 


Broiler Producers to 


Tour Delmarva Area 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. Broiler 
producers of the Delmarva area will 
be given an opportunity to see the 
latest in broiler housing and equip- 
ment and to hear about the latest 


| research in broiler production. The 


annual Broiler Producers’ Tour will 
be held Aug. 15, according to Ray 


| Lloyd, assistant county agent. 


The tour this year will include 
stops at the Lederle Research Farm 
where antibiotics are being tested, 
the broiler substation of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware where the broiler 
breeds and strains trials are under 
way, and to the following producers: 
Reginald Ellingsworth, Seaford, Del.: 
Robert N. Landon and Joseph War- 
rington, Laurel, Del., and Frank 
Smith, Woodland, Del. 

Houses of conventional design of 
wide and narrow widths will be com- 
pared with pole house construction. 
Different methods of ventilation, both 
natural and artificial, will be seen as 
well as different kinds of feeders and 
different methods of heating and 
kinds of brooders.. 

The tour will begin at 8:30 a.m. 
at the intersection of Route 113 and 


| Route 28 near here and will be con- 
| cluded at the new Solar House of 


Frank Smith. The tour will be com- 


| pleted by 3:30 p.m. 


TWO NEW ELEVATORS 
ACKLEY, IOWA - Contracts 


amounting to $162,000 have been 
awarded for the construction of two 
elevators for the Farmers Cooper- 
ative Elevator Co. Keith Vogt, man- 
ager, announced that a 21-bin, 200.- 


| 000 bu. concrete elevator will be con- 


structed at Ackley, costing $132,000 
and a 15-bin, 30,000 bu. wood cribbed 


| elevator will be built at Macy at a 


cost of around $30,000. Both elevators 
are expected to be ready by Nov. 1. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


But with the strike settled, a continu- 
ation of high level business activities 
in this industrial area is assured, 
with resultant continuing high de- 
mand for eggs and all types of meats. 

Thus farmers can look forward to 
increasing sales at profitable prices 
through the fall and winter months 
ahead, and this undoubtedly will be 
reflected in increased buying of for- 
mula feeds, especially those required 
to bring poultry to market weights. 

Formula feed prices remained 
steady this week, while mill opera- 
tions generally were on 40 to 45-hour 
schedules, or sufficient to keep pro- 
duction abreast of orders 


Mountain States 


In general, the feed business in the 
area has been so-so the past week. 
Poultry and turkey feeds continue to 
move in increasing volume as the 
birds progress in size and appetite. 

Reports vary from slower to better, 
with most just holding to the same 


| level. There is perhaps some increase 


as the usual summer slump has not 
dropped sales below those of this 
spring. There is some activity in dry 
lot cattle feeding, but the big push 
is not on as yet. A more favorable 
market for fat cattle may bring re- 
placements into the feed lots sooner 
than expected, but not before the 
usual fall feeding programs are start- 
ed. 

Lack of moisture has not hastened 
the movement of feeder cattle into 
the hands of the feeders. Some good 
grains could help this situation. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business was 
quiet, with dealers and millers con- 


| tinuing to complain of lack of volume. 
| However, they report that broiler and 
| laying feeds, along with turkey feeds, 


are holding up to about expected ton- 
nage. 
Most of the drop appears to be in 
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Woodward & Dickerson Inc. ......... s+ 
Young, John F., Company ..... 

Zellers’ Loborateries 51 


dairy feed volume, partly due to ex- 
cellent pasture conditions, a fair crop 
of hay in western Washington and an 
excellent hay crop in the eastern part 
of the state, which is contrary to 
earlier expectations. 

Millfeed was steady, and grains 
were marking time. There was no ac- 
tivity of any kind in the proteins, and 
the whole trade was very quiet. 

Vacations and mill shutdowns al- 
ways plague the trade at this time of 
the year, and feed men predicted that 
business probably will not take an up- 
turn until after Labor Day, if then. 
Most of the markets are strictly of 
the weather variety at present, and 
traders and manufacturers are oper- 
ating at about half speed. 


Central States 


“Steady, but not spectacular,” was 
the description of formula feed busi- 
ness rendered by industry observers 


in the central states on the final day 
of the week ending Aug. 1. Sales seem 
to be somewhat slower than were 
chalked up in the first few months of 
the year, but they still were a little 
better than for the same period a year 
ago. 

A comfortable backlog exists in 
most cases, but mixers say they could 
use more. Prices appear to be easing 
somewhat, especially on protein in- 
gredients, and this makes it hard to 
push for deferred shipment sales, even 
though corn is firm. Poultry feeds 
generally are moving fairly well, and 
turkey feed volume especially is im- 
proving. Dairy feeds are not active, 
but hog feeds have perked up a trifle. 

Opinion was about evenly divided 
among feed manufacturers about the 
ability of the feed industry to retain 
the 5% gain in volume for the last 
half of this year which was reported 
by the AFMA for the first six months 
of the year. Some point out the dif- 


ficulty of forecasting, observing that 
the farm picture virtually is domi- 
nated by politics. However, almost 
no one thought the year would end 
with more than a 5% increase. They 
point out that many factors weigh 
against this development, including 
the lack of improvement in egg prices, 
slower hog feeds, good condition of 
pastures, higher corn prices, and the 
general uncertainty of rural affairs. 


Northeast 


Weakness in broilers, an unsettled 
egg market and lagging demand for 
dairy feeds caused by lush pastures 
slowed formula feed sales. Running 


time of feed manufacturers slipped a 
little. 

In the Buffalo area, broilers were 
steady and eggs were firm. Egg mash- 
es and growing feeds led in sales 
volume, broiler feed demand was off 
but turkey feeds are improving. 


Brewers grains were quoted $1 
higher. The supply of distillers grains 
was said to be a little easier. Gluten 
feed and hominy feed were un- 
changed. Soybean oil meal was off 
50¢@$1. Cottonseed oil meal and glu- 
ten meal were unchanged. Linseed oil 
meal declined $1. Fish meal was un- 
changed, but the undertone of the 
market was weak. Meat scraps and 
tankage were unchanged. 

Feed wheat from Canada was up 
3¢ bu., and corn was 5¢ bu. higher. 
Barley declined 2¢ bu., and oats were 
unchanged. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers averaged 40 hours, off 
slightly from the preceding week. 

Extra running time of flour mills 
created additional millfeed supplies, 
and consumers were inclined to put 
off buying each day in hopes the next 
day’s prices would be lower. Bran 
and middlings were down $1 and 
heavy feeds were unchanged. 
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for LASSY DEALERS right here in 
the rich mid-western market... 


backs and work closely with you in selling the 
farmers in your trade area. 


A volume feed business is profitable in this Mid- 
western “bread basket of the nation”... and with 


heavy customer demand for Lassy Feeds and Sweet 
aa, For almost fifty years, Schreiber Mills has been 


Lassy Cattle Supple ments, Lassy Dealers get turn- 
over by the ton! The makers of Lassy Feeds con- 
centrate every effort in this area where over 23 
million cattle, 25 million hogs and 82 million poul- 
try are produced annually with a total farm expen- 
diture for feeds amounting to over 916 million 
dollars... and Schreiber Mills shows you how to 
carve a big profit slice of this huge expenditure! 
Highly trained, experienced field representatives 
set you up in business, then make regular call 


producing livestock and poultry feeds ... this vast 
experience and “know-how” supports you 100% 

_it’s your guarantee of a profitable business 
relationship. 


To supplement all this, hard-selling advertising 
pre-sells your customers on the radio, newspaper, 
farm papers, and at the point of sale. Yes, turnover 
by the ton instead of by the bag is the key to big- 
ger profits when you have a Lassy Franchise! 


IMPORTANT: Write, Wire or Phone today for complete details on a Lassy Dealership: 


SCHREIBER MILLS, INC., ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Name_ 


Address 


City State 
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